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MINISTERIAL CHANGES IN FRANCE. 


She Emperor Napo.eon has tried, in a new form, one of 
those curious constitutional devices which resemble 
rather the experiments of an old Greek legislator than the 
enactments of > odern ruler. At the commencement of his 
reign, he showeu how fully he understood the characteristics 
of a free Parliamen Government, by excluding from the 
Imperial system all direct relation between his Ministers 
and the deliberative Assemblies. In England, the Executive 
Government is really a Committee appointed by Parliament 
from the leaders of the majority ; and when France was free, 


a similar arrangement placed Casimir Perier, Tuters, and 


Guizor successively in power. If Ministers are members of 
a Chamber, they almost necessarily depend on its votes, 
although they may nominally derive their commissions 
from the Crown. The House of Commons has no right 
to appoint an Under-Secretary or even a clerk, but by a 
process of exclusion and elimination it can practically 
determine the choice of a Cabinet. The Emperor Napo- 
LEON, having decided that his Ministers should be exclu- 
sively responsible to himself, consistently kept them at a 
distance from the representative body. According to the 
official phrase, he guarded effectually against the uncertainties 
and agitations of Parliamentary Government. In plainer 
language, he deprived the Assembly of all influence in public 
affairs; and, by the same process, he reduced his Ministers 
into subordinate agents of his will. The Senate and the 
Legislative Body served to conceal the bare machinery of 
despotism ; but they were wholly powerless with respect to 
domestic and foreign policy, nor have they even now 
succecded in establishing a control over the finances. 
The alarm, however, which had been caused by the 
rapid increase of the National Debt induced the Emperor, 
in 1861, to extend, ostensibly or really, the functions of his 
complaisant Assemblies. At the same time at which they 
were allowed to hold an annual debate on things in general, 
the odd contrivance of speaking Ministers without Depart- 
ments was invented as a middle course between the Parlia- 
mentary practice and the total separation of the Legislature 
from the Executive Government. 


M. Bittautt and M. Barocne have justified, by their 
eloquence and versatility, the choice of the Emprror, and 
as they represented no department, they offered no mark 
to opponents who might wish to aim attacks at the adminis- 
tration of affairs. M. Banocir is rewarded by promotion to 
an active office, and M. Birttautt by a continuation of the 
same functions under a higher title. 
State will still, with his colleague, M. Rovner, defend in the 
Senate and Legislative Body the measures which they may 
perhaps sometimes have approved as members of the Cabinet. 
It is, nevertheless, considered necessary that M. BitLaut’s 
new office should be reduced to a sinecure, and accordingly 
the duties of the Minister of State are divided between other 
departments. In all discussions the Minister of State and 
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which has been revealed at the recent elections ; but the simul- 
taneous removal of Count Wa.ewski and Count Persteny from 
office will occasion considerable surprise. The Emperor 
Naroteon has always shown commendable fidelity to his early 
adherents, and the ex-Ministers may safely reckon on future 
favours. It had become almost impossible to avoid a change 
in the Ministry of the Interior after the failure of the official 
candidates in Paris. M. pe WALEWSsKI is supposed to incline 
to the sacerdotal party, and his title, if not his office, was 
required for the promotion of M. Bituautt. It is uncertain 
whether the prospect of a rupture with Russia is seriously 
affected by the retirement of a Minister who professes to be a 
Pole in feeling, as well as by name and origin. 

M. pe Persieny’s blunders in the Ministry of the Interior 
are notorious, but, in many respects, his conduct was the 
necessary result of his situation. He is believed to be honest, 
and there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of his early 
professions in favour of liberty, and especially of free discus- 
sion. When he entered office, M. pe Persicny was fresh 
from his mission to England, where he had been deepl 
impressed with the essential unanimity which underlies all 
political discussion. Almost all public writers in this country 
accept the Monarchy and the Constitution as ultimate and 
unquestioned conditions of the national existence; and the press 
supports or opposes statesmen and measures, without endan- 
gering either the reigning dynasty or the foundations of 
society. Any competent observer must perceive that safety 
as well as pi is in a high degree secured by the 
combination of unlimited freedom of speech with universal 
and voluntary abstinence from dangerous licence. M. DE Per- 
sicxy wished that the Empire could be accepted in the same 
spirit, and he forgot that the French system of government has 
provided no recognised field for political discussion. Even if 
all France had renounced the Bournons, the House of OrLeans, 
and the Republic, public writers who are unable to influence 
the course of public affairs are naturally tempted to inves- 
tigate the bases of the Constitution or the dynasty. The 
Imperial system was too simple and too consistent to endure 
an attack on any of its fabric, or on any detail of the 
administration, and it was necessary that those who were 
expected to repose unbounded trust in the Sovereign should 
either approve the acts of his Government or preserve a 
respectful silence. The Minister long endeavoured to 
bring recalcitrant journalists to reason by holding out 
the example of unforced English loyalty. His disappointment 
was expressed in the wholesale persecution of newspapers, 
and latterly in indiscreet attacks on Opposition candidates. 
His latest official circular reveals, with a curious candour, the 
gradual and complete discovery that a despotism cannot take 
a Constitutional Government for a model. It is useless, says 
M. ve Persieny, for a democratic country to imitate a neigh- 
bouring country which is essentially aristocratic. There is 


| proiound truth in the implied proposition that social inequality 


is indispensable to freedom, which can only be maintained b 


_ the vigilance of a powerful minority. Every absolute mona 


the President of the Council of State will represent and de-— 


fend the decision of the Emperor, and perhaps the Legislative 
Body may prefer high dignitaries to mere speaking Ministers. 
The Sovereign of France is too sagacious to allow his agents 
to insult aChamber in the Bismark fashion, nor is M. BittauLt 


likely to raise a quarrel on the question whether he is amen- | 


able, like a Deputy, to the Duke of Moryy’s bell. The 
thirty or forty members of the Opposition may perhaps en- 


liven the proceedings of the Chamber with unaccustomed | 


excitement, but, on the whele, the modified system will 


probably work for the present smoothly, even if the. 
liberty of debate and the influence of the Chamber | 


are gradually increased. The changes which have been 
made, both in the persons of the Ministry and in its organiza- 


tion, are apparently intended to conciliate the dissatisfaction | 


has required or preferred a dead level in his subjects, ever since 
the Etrurian king cut off the highest poppy-heads in the garden. 
If England were peopled with small treeholders and republican 
artisans, the press and the Parliament would soon be remo- 
delled atter the Continental pattern. 


Three of the new Ministers are unknown in England, if not 
in France. Sanguine Liberals may perhaps argue that it will 
be impossible for M. Bouper to interfere with the press as 
arbitrarily as a Minister of the Interior who was also a poli- 
tical personage. It must be assumed that M. Durvy, as a 
compiler of school-books, and M. Benic, as a steam-boat 
manager, possess special qualifications for administering the 
departments of Education and of Commerce. M. Rovner, who 
is promoted to the Presidency of the Council of State, with 
the functions of speaking Minister, performed valuable service 


| 
| 
| | 
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to his country in the negotiation of the Commercial Treaty 
with England. The Duke of Mornxy takes a seat in the 
Cabinet as President of the Legislative Body, and the most 
important members of the former Ministry, with the excep- 
tion of Count Persieny, retain their present offices. M. Foutp, 
though he has not been allowed to perform his promises by 
restoring an equilibrium, is still considered the ablest financier 
among the supporters of the Empire; and his presence in the 
Cabinet is regarded, to a certain extent, as a guarantee for 
peace, as there is no doubt that he looks with repugnance on 
the increase of the debt. M. Drovyn pe Luvys is supposed 
to be less friendly than his predecessor to Italy, 


but the foreign policy of France is almost exclusively 


directed by the Emperor himself, and his inelinations | 


are from time to time but partially indicated by the 
choice of his principal agents. The retirement of Count 
Watrwsxt, and the promotion of thé Duke of Morxy, will 
probably diminish the uneasiness of the Russian Government, 
though M. Bittavitr would be as ready to defend in the 
Chamber an armed intervention in Poland as to repeat his 
professions of confidence in the generosity of the Emperor 
Axrxaxpern. The principal significance of the change of 
Ministry consists in the time which has been chosen for the 
removal of M. pe Persiany. The constituencies are not 
wholly powerless when their voice can warn the Emperor 
that one of his confidential adherents has carried out the 
existing system with a logie too uncompromising. The 
official manifesto against M. Taers, and against independent 
candidates in general, is virtually withdrawn and disavowed 
by the highest authority. The press also will, perhaps, for a 
time, be allowed a certain latitude in the discussion of public 
affairs; but the necessity of controlling the freedom of opinion 
will recur periodically, until a sweeping change is effected in 
the French Constitution. 


AUSTRIA. 


ae Emperor of Austria has given unusual solemnity to 

the opening of the session of his Parliament. The 
ordinary simple announcement that business is to be begun 
was replaced by a State ceremonial, and a Prince of the Blood 
read an address, in which the policy of Austria was indicated, 
the occupations of the Parliament prescribed, and a fresh 
assurance was given that the Emperor intends to adhere faith- 
fully to the Constitution which he has created. It was not in 
human nature, and it certainly would not have been in keep- 
ing with Austrian traditions, to throw away so good an op- 
portunity of lumiliating Prussia, Free Austria ostentatiously 
parading its freedom in the face of despotic Prussia is a proof 
that human affairs are so changeable as to permit strange 
and striking novelties to be seen even in Germany ; and it 
must be acknowledged that the contrast is a very startling 
one. Not only has the Emperor of Austria invented a Con- 
stitution and stuck to it in spite of many difliculties and much 
opposition—whereas the King of Prussta has violated his 
pledges, quarrelled with loyal and devoted citizens, and 
thrown the whole of his kingdom into confusion without a 
motive and without a hope of establishing the despotism he 
has set up—but the Emperor of Austria has undertaken 
a work full of trials and dangers while the King of Prussia had 
a very easy part to play. He had merely to govern Prussia 
according to the law—merely to let the most patient, quiet, 
humble people of the Continent go on without being openly 
insulted and constantly irritated. The Emperor of Ausrris, 
on the other hand, has hard work before him. Austria hardly 
knows itself with a Constitution. Free speech, andyrepresen- 
tative Government, and the responsibility of the Ministry to 
the nation, are very new ideas in Austria, and, however im- 
perfectly they may be realized at present, yet some progress 
has been made towards rendering them realities. ‘The King of 
Paussia has no Bohemians and no Hungarians to appease 
and to guide into the pleasant paths of peace. His people 
have not an old feud with the Crown, and are not smarting 
with the memory of recent hostilities. And Austria is not 
only governed by a Constitution, but is thriving under it. 
Freedom is actually extricating her out of her chronic embar- 
vassments. It is making her richer and stronger, and her 
voice is once more heard with authority in Europe. It is 
treated as a matter of European importance that the ArcupuKE 
should have been instructed to say that the Emrrror would 
persevere resolutely in a policy of peace, whereas no one 
cares in the least whether the King of Prussia wishes 
jor peace or war. ‘The Continent noticed, with languid 
amusement, that the Kine was in the greatest possible 


hurry to propitiate the Emperor,of the Frencu by con- 


gratulating him on the fall of Puebla; but otherwise 
the foreign policy of Prussia is a matter of absolute insig- 
nificance. If Prussia did not sometimes manage to provoke 
a little indignation and contempt by what its Government 
thinks proper to do with regard to neighbouring Powers, it 
would be forgotten even that the Prussians could have a 
foreign policy if they pleased. And accident, on the present 
occasion, befriends Austria. The question of the day is the 
Polish question, and the Polish question is precisely the one 
which permits Austria to be liberal and independent, while 
Prussia has to defend rights which are thought essential to 
her existence as a great Power. Austria would be much the 
same, whether she lost or retained Galicia; whereas Prussia 
would have an ugly rent made in: her Eastern border if the 
Poles had their own again. Thus Austria is able to work 
with the Western nations, and even to determine the character 
and the limits of their diplomatic action, while Prussia has 
nothing more glorious te do than to try different devices for 
suppressing the truth about a convention which she does not 
venture to carry into execution. 


The Reichsrath is to be engaged in many useful and 
creditable occupations. It is, more especially, to carry out 
measures of legal reform. There is to be a new bankruptcy 
law, and there are to be great changes in the criminal law. 
Wherever it is possible, a jury is to be summoned. The 
Austrians, who have come late into the field of constitutions 
and free government, have the advantage of studying the 
experience of their predecessors, and can perhaps settle 
without much difliculty when a jury is to be employed. This 
is a harder matter to decide than Englishmen perhaps would 
suppose. Where a jury cannot be collected of education and 
independence suflicient to give a trustworthy verdict, or where 
the system of criminal procedure is such that there is no real 
room left for the functions of a jury, it is idle to consider that 
the institution of a jury, at all hazards, is any safeguard for 
liberty. And it speaks well for the new order of things in 
Austria, both that juries are to be introduced, and that they 
are not to be introduced everywhere, and at random. The 
Reichsrath will doubtless do what is expected of it, and will 
patiently work out the legal changes which are proposed. 
The Austrian Parliament also finds in the Polish question 
an opening for an interference in the foreign policy of the 
Empire without giving offence to any one. It lends 
dignity to the House, while it can scarcely be con- 
sidered to trespass on the province of the Executive, when 
a resolution is passed expressing a general opinion that all 
possible countenance ought to be given to the good Catholics 
of Poland. Thus the Government and the Parliament promise 
to get on very well together; and while a Constitution is 
young it is very wise to arrange that harmony shall be pre- 
served in every possible way. At the same time it is obvious 
that the trial of Austrian liberty is yet tocome. The Govern- 
ment at present makes the Chambers avoid every subject, such 
as mixed marriages and the legal position of Protestants, 
which is likely to give rise to serious disputes, and no Deputy 
would think of mentioning words so ominous as Hungary and 
Venetia. ‘This, however, cannot go on for ever. Contests 
must arise. The relations of the Upper House to the Lower, 
and the degree of control which the nation is to exercise over 
the conduct of its affairs, will some day be the subject of dis- 
cussion, and, if the experience of other nations will apply, of a 
long and hot discussion. It is only then that it will finally be 
known whether Austria is to be a constitutional country. 


The great thing in favour of the Austrian Constitution is, 
that it is allowed by those who live under it to be a reality, 
and that it produces obvious practical effects, the value of 
which no one can deny. It is saying a great deal to say that 
the Constitution is felt to be a reality and not a sham. For 
it was set up by a monarch whose first notions of government 
were formed in the days of reaction that followed the revolu- 
tions of 1848. It has to encounter the passive resistance of 
most members of the Upper House, who, although they are 
too captivated by the notion of being like English Peers to make 
any violent opposition, are, at the least, indifferent to the plea- 
sure of having to discuss questions of State with the leaders 
of the bourgevisie of Vienna. The Constitution also is being 
worked out under the superintendence of Ministers who are 
honest and able, but who have none of the arts or qualities 
that reconcile discordant elements in a political assembly. 
Above all, it only represents a little more than half of the 
Empire; and yet those who live in Austria look on the old era 
of stagnant, though not ill-meaning, despotism as over for ever, 
and on a new era of political progress as having begun. And 
they are strengthened in their conviction that there will be no 
turning back by the wonderful fruits that political liberty has 
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brought with it. There is actually no deficit in the Budget, 
and what can be more wonderful to Austrians, who can 
scarcely remember the day when a deficit was not a matter-of 
course? Their feelings must be not unlike those of a spendthrift, 
struggling insolvent, who has gone on for years owing his legs 
of mutton to different devices for taking in an endless suc- 
ce. of butchers, and who then boldly goes to Australia, 
and turns over a new leaf, and farms, and at last tastes mutton 
of his own growing. Austria has turned over a new leaf and 
pays her way, not by begging on the exchanges of Europe, but 


by an honest and legitimate increase of revenue. It is_ 


impossible that all this should not in time produce its effect 
on the frontiers of the Empire, which at present stand aloof 
from the Constitutional system. The Arcupuxe was able to 
announce that Transylvania would, in all probability, send 
Deputies before long. And if this step is gained, the Emperor 
may look forward to surmounting the greatest difficulty of all. 
Hitherto, Hungary has very wisely, and with proper dignity, 
declined to send Deputies to the Reichsrath. It was not 
to be expected that a proud and brave nation, whose Sovereign 
had called in foreigners to slaughter them, would catch 
eagerly at the first sign of peace, and come humbly to 
bow before his throne. It would have been exceedingly 
impolitie if the Hungarians—having an indisputable right 
to a Diet and a political independence of their own, and 


having had frequent experience of the worthlessness of | 


Austrian promises—had at once abandoned the strong ground 
of historical right in order to support a novel scheme of 
centralized representative government, for the continuance of 
which they had nothing but the word of the Eurrxor. It is, 
also, very fortunate for the Reichsrath itself that, in its early 
days of hesitation and timidity, it had not to encounter the 
agitation and the divisions to which the fiery passions of 
Hungarian Deputies would infallibly have given rise. It is 
all for the best, therefore, that hitherto Hungary has been 
absent from the Councils of Vienna. But if the Constitution 
is once fairly established, and the good faith of the Emperor 
tested, and the existing Parliament has acquired an adequate 
knowledge of its business and a proper confidence in its 
privileges, Hungary can no longer remain isolated with honour 
and advantage. Hungary would be foolish to surrender its 
present position too hastily, but it will gradually feel that a 
compromise of some sort must be effected sooner or later, and 
this anticipation will pave the way for its own fulfiliment. 


THE CASE OF THE ALEXANDRA. 


HE interest which attached to the trial of the information 
against the Alexandra was confined to the forensic con- 
flict of chance and skill between the counsel for the Crown 
and those who represented the defendants. There was no 
doubt that, in fact, the Alexandra had been constructed as a 
ship of war, to be engaged in the service of a foreign belli- 
gerent. By the aid of some of those base instruments which 
Governments excusably employ in similar cases, Mr. Apams 
and the American Consul at Liverpool succeeded in ascer- 
taining the destination of the vessel. Her character was, 
however, to use a hacknied illustration, discovered only as the 
Copernican system was discovered before the time of Kerrier 
and Newton. For legal purposes, even more strictly than in 
theological or philosophical inquiries, it is true that he alone 
discovers who proves. The first question was, whether 
sufficient evidence could be produced to satisfy an English 
jury ; and although the issue of fact has ultimately been found 
immaterial, the American Minister was justified in taking the 
only means in his power to obtain a judicial decision on the 
effect of the Foreign Enlistment Act. It is still barely pos- 
sible that the Court of Exchequer may reverse the decision of 
the Lorp Cuter Baroy, and, therefore, it is worth While to 
consider how far the information was supported by evidence. 
No candid and intelligent American will deny that the 
Government and its law officers have done their utmost to 
complete the case, and to secure a verdict in accordance with 
the undoubted fact. It is not surprising that there should 
have been grave difliculty in proving the nature of a trans- 
action which was necessarily secret and confidential. Even 
where hearsay evidence is, under special circumstances, 
admitted, the testimony of spies, of traitors, and of deserters 
is not palatable, although it may be found sufficient. The 
more respectable witnesses could only state that the Alex- 
andra was built and fitted in a manner which showed 
that she was not intended for commercial purposes. It 
was barely possible that she might have been used 
as a yacht, and there were some peculiarities which 
seemed exclusively applicable to a man-of-war. The 
merest landsman can understand that an ordinary vessel 


| under 300 tons burden cannot possibly require a cooking 
| apparatus for 200 men. Considering the obvious mystery 
which surrounded the ship, the jury could scarcely have failed 
to arrive at the conclusion that she was destined to serve 
as a warlike cruiser. Yet even if the transaction had been 
illegal, it would have remained to be shown on the part of the 
prosecution that she was built under a contract with the Con- 
tederate Government to be employed in the existing war with 
the United States. A witness simplified the inquiry by one 
of those comprehensive statements which are regarded with 
habitual suspicion by lawyers and judges. The builder 
| of the ship was alleged to have declared, with the careful 
| accuracy of a special pleader, that “ We, conjointly with 
“ Fawcett, Preston & Co. [the defendants on the information ] 

“are building this vessel for Frazer & Co., the agents for the 
“ Confederate States.” It might be supposed that Mr. MiLter 
had employed an attorney to frame the draft of an admission 
for the purposes of the suit. If Liverpool shipbuilders are in 
the habit of volunteering similar information on the affairs 
of themselves and their customers, or of returning equally 
detailed answers to impertinent questions, they must be the 
most candid and courteous of manufacturers. A contrast was 
once drawn in Punch between the fine language attributed to 
cabmen in a Manual of Conversation for French Visitors to 
London, and the vernacular idioms which are practically used 
by the drivers. One column of polite phrases, headed “ What 
the book said,” was placed by the side of an entirely different 
version representing “ What the man said.” The jury would 
perhaps have conjecturally applied a corresponding correction 
to the report of Mr. MILter’s conversation. 

It was natural that the counsel for the defence should 
object to evidence which would have been so material and so 
| direct, if the Court had considered the information tenable. 
On the first day of the trial, the Lorp Currr Baron rejected 
the alleged statement as hearsay evidence, but, after 
consulting Baron Martin, he retracted his original decision. 
It may be doubted whether Mitten was 60 far an agent 
of the defendants as to be capable of binding them by his 
admission. It is urged, however, that the ship was seized 
in the hands of Miter, on the ground that he was con- 
structing it for an unlawful purpose; and in a proceed- 
ing in vem for a forfeiture of the vessel, the statement of 
the person actually in possession may perhaps be admissible. 
As the Cnier Baroy observed, the present case is the first 
which has been tried under the statute, although it was passed 
more than forty years ago. ‘The effect of a law, until it has 
been expounded by the judges, is always uncertain ; but, on the 
whole, it seems probable that the Cuter Baron’s final ruling 
would have been sustained by the Court above. ‘There was 
some evidence to show that Mr. WELLsMAN, a partner in the 
firm of Frazer & Co., had given directions relating to the 
Alexandra; and a witness who had been himself pay- 
master on board the Confederate ship Alabama proved 
the existence of a business connexion between Frazer 
& Co. and two Confederate oflicers. Amongst other 
transactions, the firm had cashed an order from Captain 
Buttock, and the witness had applied the whole or part of 
the proceeds in paying the officers of the Alabama. If the 
jury believed the witnesses, it was impossible to dispute that 
the Alexandra was built for the agents of the Confederate 
Government, and it might reasonably be inferred that she 
was to be employed in hostile operations against the United 
States. On the other hand, the evidence which con- 
nected the builders or the defendants with Frazer & Co, 
was slight, if not insufficient; and it was, perhaps, safer to 
rely on the frequent presence of Wetisman in the 
builders’ yard than on the statements attributed to Miter. 
The prosecution showed a conscious weakness by thinking it 
necessary to call the renegade deserter who had acted as 
secretary to Captain Buttock. It is dangerous to place the 
| conscientious impartiality of jurymen in opposition to their 
honest abhorrence of an infamous witness. 

In the result, it became unnecessary to examine the value or 
the bearing of the evidence, as the counsel for the defendants 
relied ou the argument that no offence had been committed 
under the Foreign Enlistment Act. Sir Hven Catnys, in default 
of judicial decisions, quoted the language of Mr. Cannixa@ and 
Mr. Husktsson, to show that the purpose of the statute, as far 
as it referred to ships, was to prevent the use of English ports 
by belligerent cruisers. The construction of vessels for sale, 
even with full notice that they are to be employed 


| 
| 
| 


as legal as the manufacture of arms or gunpowder; and the 


been committed if the Alexandra had been intended to leave 
the port oi Liverpool in a condition to engage in immediate 


for warlike purposes, is, according to this interpretation, 


offence charged by the information could, therefore, only have. 
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nostilities. The armament, which might take place in foreign 
ports or on the open sea, would constitute no violation of the 
law. The Lorp Cuter Baron adopted, to the fullest extent, 
the more lenient construction of the Act. The words “ equip, 
“ furnish, fit out, or arm,” although they are employed dis- 
junctively, are, according to the Curer Baroy, so far synony- 
mous that they severally imply a complete state of preparation 
for active service. The offence created by the statute consists 
in the performance of any such act “with the intention that 
‘such vessel should be employed against any Power with 
“which this country is at .’ The owners of the 


public had something to do with the ultimate decision of the 
Horse Guards, yet there is not the slightest reason to doubt 
the correctness of the Duke's statement. Of course, it would 
be absurd to deny that the turn of events has favoured the 
notion that, for once, public opinion has been too strong, and 
that the Horse Guards have had to bow to the storm of 
popular indignation. First of all, there was to be no court- 
martial ; poor Lruuey’s parents were to have a shilling a day 
to make up for the loss of their son, and Colonel CrawLry 
| was to be retained in command of his regiment, just to see 
| whether he would bake anybody else. But the public did 


Alexandra were undoubtedly aware that the ship was to be not like this. The supporters of the Government in the 
employed against the Federal Government, with which England | Commons did not like it; it gave far too good a chance of 


is at peace; but it is immaterial to inquire whether knowledge | 


is equivalent to intention, if it was necessary for the purpose 
of forfeiture that the Alexandra should be armed and manned 
in the Mersey. The Cuter Baron illustrated the grounds of 
his decision by declaring that the Alabama could not legally 
have been seized, as she took her armament on board in a 
foreign port. Until the Court above has given judgment on 
the bill of exceptions, the legal question must, to a certain 
extent, be considered open. ‘The words of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act admit of a more rigorous construction, and it is 
understood that the law officers and their colleagues were 
confident in their opinion that the provisions of the Act had 
been infringed. It may even be suspected that the Lorp 
Cuter Baron entertained, at the commencement of the trial, a 
certain degree of doubt, as he might otherwise have shortened 
the proceedings by asking the Arrorney-GeNeraL whether he 
was prepared to prove an intention to arm the ship within the 
United Kingdom. 

If the intentions of the Legislature have been rightly inter- 
preted, embarrassing questions will probably arise between 
England and the United States. Lord Russet has to a cer- 
tain extent admitted, in his correspondence with Mr. Ap ms, 
the duty and ability of the Government to prevent the despatch 
from English ports of vessels which are intended to serve as 
Confederate cruisers; yet, unless the Court of Exchequer differs 
from its chief, a seizure of the Alabama on the eve of her 
departure would have been an illegal proceeding, nor is there 
any legal process by which the construction of an entire Con- 
federate fleet in English dockyards can be prevented or 
impeded. It is necessary that all legal rights should be care- 
fully maintained, though it may be unfortunate that private 
subjects should enjoy the power of embroiling their own 
Government with foreign States. Notwithstanding the occa- 
sional use of exaggerated and inaccurate phrases, the American 
Government has never seriously protested against the sale of 
munitions of war to the Confederates ; and if ships were placed 
on a different footing from muskets and cannon, there was a 
plausible reason for the distinction. It was argued that, as 
the Alabama has never yet sailed from a Confederate port, the 
United States lost, through English interference or connivance, 
the benefit of that maritime preponderance which enabled 
them to blockade the enemy's coasts. Mr. Sewarp and Mr. 
ADAMs were not concerned to dispute the right of selling a 
ship to a belligerent, but they maintained that, to make the 
transaction legitimate, the vessel must be delivered to the 
purchaser in his own country. The legal validity of the pro- 
position is questionable, although the irritation occasioned by 
the affair of the Alabama was, perhaps, not altogether unna- 
tural. It might have been highly convenient that the Govern- 
ment should be armed with powers to prevent the occur- 
rence of similar difficulties; and it was popularly believed 
that the difficulty of procuring evidence was the only serious 
impediment to proceedings under the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
It appears, however, for the present, that the,Act itself is 
altogether nugatory, except for the purpose of preventing 
enlistments of troops in England for the service of foreign 
belligerents. The Confederates will take care that the ships 
which they may buy in England are not armed within the 
jurisdiction of the English Government. If the verdict in 
favour of the Alexandra stands, any further information or 
prosecution under the Act, for fitting out vessels of war, will 
be wholly useless; and consequently, if the Crown should 
have occasion to prosecute the agents of the Federal Govern- 
ment for recruiting in Ireland or in Liverpool, the enforcement 
of the law will be represented as a proof of partiality to the 
South. 


COLONEL CRAWLEY’S CASE. 
HE Duke of Camprince asserts that he has not acted 
under pressure in Colonel Craw.ey’s case, and although 
the warmth of the denial may be taken as an indication of 
the naturalness of the supposition that the voice of the 


attack for the Opposition to throw away. So the Duke of 
CampripGe received some fresh information, and arrived at a 
_ knowledge of the facts which were known unofficially about 
_ten months ago. It was decided that Colonel Crawtey should 
not escape so easily, and the Government announced that he 
would be brought to a court-martial. But one thing more 
was wanted. A court-martial on an officer in India for an 
offence alleged to have been committed in India would 
naturally have been held out there. But this would never 
do in Colonel Craw iey’s ease. ‘The superior officers who 
would have to appoint the members of the Court were 
themselves interested in his escape, for they had, to a 
certain extent, shielded him and sanctioned what he did. 
Probably, if no one but Sir Wiit1am Mansrietp had had to 
be consulted, reliance would have been placed on the ultimate 
impartiality of so honourable and distinguished an_ officer. 
But above Sir Witt1am stands Sir Huan Ross, and Sir Huai 
Rose’s Indian career, since he became Commander-in-Chic:; 
has not been such as to make his countrymen feel easy about 
the manner in which he would conduct a delicate and difficult 
affair. The English public is also perfectly aware that it is 
the tendency of all authorities, and especially of military 
authorities, to hush up scandal of all kinds. It is marvellous 
what officers will do for officers — what statements they will 
make, and what reminiscences fade wholly out of their minds 
when the credit of the service is, as they think, at stake. 
India is a long way off, and no one knows very well what 
happens there ; and so professional secrecy might be carried 
there to a very great extent. We should like to have the 
witnesses cross-examined in the English style, and it is difli- 
cult to suppose that we should not get at something like 
the truth if the court-martial were held in England. 
In this, too, the authorities have yielded —or rather, it 
would be fairer to say, they think as every impurtial 
man of common sense must think—and so Colonel Craw cey is 
ordered home to take his trial here. This is as it should be, 
and we have now only to wait to see what the evidence is. 


The authorities would all agree with the Duke of Camprings: 
that they have not yielded to pressure in any stage of the 
affair, and we need not doubt that they would say so sincerely. 
When anything becomes the subject of public discussion, and 


strong and tolerably unanimous opinion, the minds of all men, 
and officials among the rest, are inevitably influenced by what 
they see and hear. They come to look at the matter in a new 
way, with a new sense of its importance, and with a new per-. 
ception of the necessity of resolute action. They do not feel 
as if the opinion were forced on them, for the opinion has 
grown up insensibly in their breasts, and it is their opinion as 
much as the opinion of their neighbours. 
CampripGe might deny with perfect truth the allegation that he 
himself objected to a court-martial, but that it was forced on 
him by Parliament and the press. He probably came to sce 
the necessity of a court-martial by the same steps and with tlie 
same delays that every one else did. The reasons that con- 
vinced everyone else that the court-martial could not be held 
in India convinced him too. There is nothing in this of which 
anyone holding high authority need be in the least ashamed. 
To have to truckle to newspapers, to be obliged to 
let ignorant critics dictate the details of military arrangements, 
and to feel obliged to govern the army so as to please civilians, 
is what no Commander-in-Chief could endure for an instant. 
But, on the other hand, a zealous and honest official derives 
the greatest advantage from the criticism, although it is some- 
times the unfriendly criticism, of outsiders, when cases calling 
for discussion really arise, or when bad practices of any kind 
have become inveterate in the service. For it is only pressure 
of this sort that helps a man holding a high post against his 
natural turn to job. If we come to see what jobbing really 
is, we find that in nine cases out of ten it is nothing more 
than obliging friends, and being guided by the companions of 
daily life. A jobber is seldom a man who sells the nation, 


awakens a great deal of interest, and elicits the expression of 
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and does things he knows to be unjustifiable in order that he 
may serve his personal ends. The number of human beings 
who can hold opinions independently of the opinions of their 
ordinary associates, is very small indeed. Almost every one 
is under this sort of influence, and would job to some extent 
if he had an opportunity. More especially, a jovial, kindly 
man, and what is termed a good fellow, is sure to be prone to 
job, and particularly to turn a soft ear to the audacious impor- 
tunities of women. The only kind of official who does not job, 
and cannot be got to job, is the official like the late Sir Robert 
Pet, who lived « life of perpetual reserve and isolation, and was 
sufficiently honoured and feared for jobbers to dread approach- 
ing him. Ordinarily, an official grows to be more and more 
like the people among whom he is thrown; and a general or 
an admiral comes to think almost exclusively in a certain mili- 
tary or naval way—to believe that patronage ought to flow in a 
particular channel, and to deal very leniently with any conduct 
which is not positively disgraceful, and which does not alienate 
from the offender the general body of his professional friends. 
And yet every man anxious to hold high office worthily, and 
to do his duty to his country, must often long to be delivered 
from temptation, and to have some external support on which 
he can rely when he tries to act firmly, and to do something 
his friends do not quite like, or not to do something which 
they are trying to persuade him to do. Such a support is 
afforded by public discussion, and by the force of opinion 
which public discussion calls into existence. Criticism, when 
it is honest and reasonable, and only directed to matters of 
sufficient importance, is the best help, and it is nearly the only 
help, that a man high in office can have against the gentle 
influence of daily companionships and professional tra- 
ditions. 

The military authorities need not fear lest Colonel CrawLey’s 
case should be drawn into a precedent. It will not lead to 
any pertinacious interference in military matters on the part 
of civilians. The very circumstances of the case are a sutlicient 
guarantee against this. Had not the poor sufferer died, we 
should never have heard of him. Had his torments stopped 
short of that last extremity, Colonel CrawLey might have baked 
him with absolute impunity. The public are not at all 
likely to pry recklessly into military matters, for they have 
no means of doing it if they wished. They find it in vain to 
ask questions, for no one will answer them, and almost vain 
to point out abuses, for it is seldom the interest of any one in 
office to get rid of abuses. There are only two cases in which 
the public can interfere with advantage and effect. There 
may be great errors of system, causing serious evils, but not 
of a kind to subject individuals to any especial blame. 
Then the result of a public investigation will be to make 
it possible that the system should be changed This 
is what came of the long Sebastopol inquiry, and it was a 
result on which the nation had much to congratulate itself. 
Or, again, an offence of a definite, tangible character may be 
committed, which can be judged of exactly as murder, or 
theft, or robbery is judged in a criminal court. And then 
the public can try to ensure tlfat justice is done, and that no 
professional technicalities interpose a barrier. It is greatly 
to the advantage of the army that this should be done, for 
the common soldier may reasonably wish to know that, if the 
last stage of suffering is reserved for him, he will not fall 
unnoticed and unavenged. He will like to think that there 
is something else left, in a world of caprice and wrong- 
doing, than the gift of a pension to the parents of a 
man slowly suffocated in the tropics for an imaginary 
offence. And the Commanper-1n-Cuier and the Srcretary- 
ATt-Wak may also be glad to find that they have no 
choice, and that, though there is no pressure exercised upon 
them, yet they are gently led to see that—at the risk of 
displeasing officers of the greatest eminence, and of going 
against a hundred military traditions—all that has been done 
must be dragged into the light of day, and that punishment, if 
due at all, must be sure and adequate. 


POLAND. 


FYVHE refusal of the House of Commons to discuss the 

Polish question, though it was irregular and unusual, 
was scarcely more surprising than Lord Patmerston’s 
readiness to permit a premature debate. As the English 
Government has, in concert with France and Austria, 
forwarded certain proposals to St. Petersburg, it is evidently 
not at liberty to express its full opinion on the merits of the 
contest which it hopes to terminate by friendly negotiation. 
If private members are exempt from official restraint, their 
speeches may nevertheless tend to embarrass the Govern- 


ment, while it is scarcely possible that they can promote a 
peaceful diplomatic settlement. The House ought to have 
considered itself bound by the arrangement voluntarily made 
by its leaders, but the postponement of Mr. Hennessy’s 
speech is by no means to be regretted. ‘The opinion of the 
House of Commons on Polish affairs is sufficiently known both 
at home and abroad, although some misconception may be 
caused by the activity of the self-appointed leader. The 
probable motives of Mr. Hennessy’s zeal are remote from the 
sympathies of Englishmen, whether in or out of Parliament. 
The bitter enemy of Italian independence denounces Russian 
oppression because it is practised by a hostile sect, and not from 
regard to justice or to international law ; and those who dislike 
tyranny and persecution in the South of Europe as well as 
the North regret the accident which has, for the moment, placed 
them in the same ranks with an uncongenial and unwelcome 
ally. If it unhappily becomes necessary to disturb the peace 
of Europe in vindication of the rights of Poland, it will be 
essential to take care that a rightful quarrel is not complicated 
by a crusade to repress the encroachments of the Eastern 
Church. One war already undertaken in conjunction with 
France originated in a squabble between the respective 
adherents of the Greek and of the Latin rite; but the Polish 
question must be confined within political limits, and, if pos- 
sible, it must be settled without an appeal to arms. French 
journalists are even now declaiming against English selfish- 
ness and inconsistency, because Lord Russeit declares that 
the Governmewt has no intention of using force in support of 
the remonstrances which have been addressed to Russia ; and 
the strong language which may probably be used in the debates 
may tend to increase the difficulty of pursuing an independent 
course of action. It is not expedient that French armaments 
should be contrasted with the declamation of a House of 
Commons which is not prepared to resort to force. 


The concerted, but not identical, despatches of the three 
Courts appear to be judicious, and it is possible that they 
may serve as the basis of an adjustment. It is the 
obvious interest of Russia to take the first opportunity of 
terminating a wearing contest, and the insurgents can 
searcely hope to attain independence by their own unassisted 
efforts. There will, it is true, be no sufficient guarantee 
against the subsequent violation, by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, of engagements which may have been contracted 
under pressure; but if the Kingdom of Poland can be 
replaced in the condition which was contemplated in the 
Treaty of Vienna, a breathing time will have been secured, 
and administrative tyranny will at least be interrupted. A 
representative system, accompanied by the exclusive employ- 
ment of natives in the civil service, would impose a certain 
check on the arbitrary power of Russian governors and mili- 
tary officers. Before another rupture took place, the peasantry 
might perhaps be educated into patriotism, and reconciled 
with the gentry who keep alive and represent national feeling. 
The English and French recommendation of an armistice is 
entirely unobjectionable, but the actual suspension of the 
war will be attended with serious difficulty. There is no 
visible Government to negotiate on the part of the insurgents, 
nor are the districts occupied by the belligerents separated by 
any boundary line. The armed bands which harass the 
Russian troops cease to exist as soon as they cease to fight, 
and their enemies may reasonably hope that a pacification 
once effected will be final and irrevocable. The objections 
which may be urged against almost any form of diplomatic 
interference were probably appreciated by the Government ; 
but it was necessary to do something, and in the interest of 
peace it was indispensable to propose measures which Russia 
might accept without a loss of dignity or independence. It 
would have been far more satisfactory to stipulate for the 
re-establishment of a separate Polish kingdom; but statesmen, 
like private persons, must be content to pursue practicable 
objects, instead of striving to adjust the course of events to 
their own predilections. An amnesty, an armistice, a Con- 
stitution, and an administration of Polish functionaries, would 
be tangible and creditable results of negotiation. Parliament 
will do little good by proving to its own satisfaction that the 
concessions demanded of Russia will at the best be illusory 
and futile. 


It is justly objected that the part of Poland which alone 
comes within the purview of English diplomacy is not co-exten- 
sive with the area of the insurrection. At one time, it see:ned 
idle to propose, for the Kingdom of 1815, arrangements which 
would leave the outlying inhabitants of ancient Poland at the 
mercy of Russia. Unfortunately, there is too much reason to 
fear that, in the Eastern provinces, the cause of the patriots 
is already desperate. In Volhynia and Podolia the peasants 
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have taken the side of the Government, and some of the 
atrocities which are ascribed to the Russian soldiery were 
really perpetrated by the degraded and savage inhabitants of 
the country. The serfs have never been allowed to learn 
either the beneficent intentions of the Polish Government before 
the partition of 1793, or the prudent generosity of the leaders in 
the present struggle. To them the Emppror is the symbol of 
beneficent omnipotence, and in many districts it seems that the 
mass of the population has even forgotten the compulsory change 
of religion which has been introduced within half a century 
by the Russian Government. The ethnological sophisms of the 
pamphleteers employed by Imperial agents are probably 
intended for a Western audience. The Volhynian peasantry 
know nothing of books or of arguments, but they have been 
estranged from their ancient country and from their natural 
leaders. ‘Their kindred in Galicia were effectually bought 
over, by Austrian connivance, to the plunder and massacre of 
their superiors, and the Ruthenians of Volhynia are not slow 
to second a similar policy when it is adopted by Russia. In 
the South-east, the insurrection seems to have definitively 
failed, and it may be doubted whether it has attained con- 
siderable dimensions in Lithuania. It would be impossible 
for foreign Powers to intercede on behalf of provinces 
already reduced to submission; and, accordingly, the de- 
mands of England may be excusably confined within the 
limits of the Treaty of Vienna. The proposed amnesty 
and cessation of arms extend to all the districts which have 
been disturbed; but the more permanent provisions refer 
exclusively to the Congress Kingdom. 

When Lord Russet promised to lay his despatch on the 
table of the House of Lords if the Russian answer was delayed, 
he apparently anticipated the failure of the joint overtures of the 
three Courts. A more favourable expectation might be sug- 
gested by the obvious interest of the Russian Government in 
terminating the civil war, and in avoiding the risk of a conflict 
with France. Until a refusal has actually been published, it 
is allowable to consider the possible advantages of a successful 
mediation. An interval of tranquillity might perhaps enable 
the Poles of the Kingdom to attain a degree of prosperity and 
civilization which would attract the population beyond the 
frontier to its proper centre. The prospect is undoubtedly 
vague and remote; and if the struggle were more equal, the 
chance of victory would be preferable to any compromise which 
could be devised. Under present circumstances, however, it 
might perliaps be better to acquiesce in almost any result which 
was more tolerable than the re-establishment of the system which 
preceded the war. The readiness of the English Ministers 
to allow a Parliamentary debate on Poland is probably explained 
by a belief that their own proposals will be generally approved. 
The most zealous friends of Polish independence can scarcely 
maintain that anything would have been gained by more 
sweeping demands; and if another party considers that inter- 
ference has been carried too far, the blame must be shared 
by France, and, to a certain extent, by Austria. There can be 
no doubt that the motions of Mr. Hennessy and Mr. Forster 
would have been rejected by decisive majorities. It would be, 
at any time, unprofitable to pass a vote of censure upon Russia, 
and it would have been especially injudicious to furnish an 
excuse for a peremptory rejection of Lord Russe.u’s proposals. 
Mr. Forsrer’s proposed withdrawal of all recognition of 
Russian dominion in Poland would have been undignified, 
because it would not have affected the actual relations of the 
Exveror to his Polish subjects, and it would have been 
inconsistent with the uniform rule that ail Governments 
existing in fact are regarded by England as practically 
legitimate. 


RE-APPEARANCE OF LORD RAYNHAM. 


T has been evident for some time that the Government 
have abandoned all serious efforts at legislation, so far as 

the department of the Home Secretary is concerned. Con- 
scious, perhaps, of the exigencies of their position, they are 
reluctant to make any movement that might by any possibility 
disturb the well-poised equilibrium which holds the Govern- 
ment upright. Under these circumstances, there might be a 
danger that the political progress of the country would be al- 
together arrested, if it were not for the patriotism of private 
members of Parliament. Fortunately, that quality is not 
wanting to the occasion which calls it forth. Lord Raynuam, 
already well known for his disinterested exertions in the 
cause of fleas, cab-horses, and linendrapers’ assistants, has 
stepped forward in the emergency with a budget of measures 
which, if they are accepted by Parliament, will make a 
very material item in the performances of the Session. His 
devotedness in this respect deserves the greater praise, because 


it is destitute of those circumstances of encouragement upon 
which weaker men rely. Although his proposals for the 
protection of his fellow-creatures, bipedal, quadrupedal, and 
entomological, have been pressed by him frequently upon the 
attention of the House of Commons, he has never once secured 
even a patient hearing from that frivolous and retrograde 
assembly. Many men, under such circumstances, would have 
despaired of the republic, and have abandoned benevolent 
legislation altogether. But Lord Raynuam’s zeal is damped 
by no discouragement, however marked in its expression. 
Even the reflection that, at this period of the Session, his 
measures could not by any possibility pass, has not deterred him 
from going through the pleasing fiction of bringing them in. 

All his measures — they are tive in number — do not appear 
to have been printed as yet, and therefore the imaginations of 
an expectant public are inclined to run wild upon their pro- 
visions. There is one Bill with the title of “ Nuisances’ Removal 
“ Bill.” What visions of possible relief does not such a title 
open? Are philanthropic members of Parliament included in 
its provisions? Does it hold out any hope of an escape from 
the South Kensington barn with its two brick domes? Will 
it be possible, in Committee, to insert a clause having special 
reference to Sir Georce Grey? We must not let our hopes 
run riot, even when Lord Raynuam’s known intrepidity is 
their starting-point. Perhaps he will content himself for the 
present with a few stringent provisions against all persons, 
purchases, projects, and appointments recommended on the 
score of the supposed inclinations of the late Prince Consort. 
But there is another Bill with a still more striking name, 
which will awaken some passing emotion of curiosity even in 
the calmest breast. It bears the short title of “ Midwifery 
“ Bill.” It is a tender and interesting subject. No one who 
reads the announcement can help speculating on the treatment 
to which it will probably be subjected under the workings of 
Lord Raynuam’s sagacious mind. There is room for ample 
conjecture as to the nature of the proposed measure. But, 
judging from Lord Raynuam’s previous performances in the 
field of legislation, we should be inclined to predict that it 
would either be an express prohibition of continements alto- 
gether, as painful and dangerous operations, or else an enact- 
ment that all the members of the College of Surgeons should 
be bound to attend all the married women in London gratis, 
on receiving a written order from a police magistrate to that 
effect. 

Upon one, however, of the measures with which he is 
benevolently labouring to repair the inaction of the Session, 
we are not driven to conjectures. One of his most remarkable 
proposals has just been printed. It bears the title of a Bill to 
* Regulate Corporal Punishments in Schools and elsewhere ; ” 
and, like all Lord Raynuam’s enactments, it is simple and 
straightforward in the extreme. It consists but of one wide- 
sweeping clause :— 

1. From and after the passing of this Act, it shall not be lawful for any 
schoolmaster, usher, tutor, or other person having the charge, management, 
custody, or control of young persons for the purposes of tuition or training, 
and not being the parents, guardians,or nearest surviving relatives of such 
young persons, to inflict any corporal punishment on any such young per- 
sons otherwise than by the use of a birch rod; and every person who shall 
act in contravention of this Act shall be deemed to be guilty ot an assault, 
and shall_be punishable accordingly. 

There is something majestic in the simplicity of this 
provision. It is instinct with that bold and uncompromising 
spirit which is in favour with public meetings, female 
politicians, and all the more enthusiastic contributo:ies to the 
formation of public opinion. Lord Raynuam felt that he was 
familiar with the birch rod—that he knew the utmost extent 
of the suffering it was capable of inflicting; and it seemed to 
him that to consecrate it as the universal instrument of tuition 
was the readiest mode of exterminating cat and cane. But it 
is possible that less ardent spirits will suggest some awk- 
ward difficulties. We will not dwell upon the perplexities 
of a schoolmaster living in parts of the country where the 
birch-tree does not grow. There are more formidable possi- 
bilities latent in this humane enactment. What delinition is 
to be applied to the term “Corporal Punishment?” <A 
judge would, no doubt, interpret it to mean any punish- 
ment operating by the infliction of pain upon any portion 
of the body. Again, what would be the legal meaning 
of “ Young Person?” As it stands, with no statutory inter- 
pretation affixed, it could mean nothing less than every one 
under the age of twenty-one. Has Lord Raynuam contem- 
plated the difficulties in which the nurseries of England 
would be involved under the operation of his law? It 
would be unpleasant to enter into details ;' but we venture to 
hope that before the House of Commons assents to any such 
proposal, they will refer it to a select Committee of old 
women. Nor will the embarrassment be confined to 
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nurseries. There used to be, at young ladies’ boarding 
schools, an instrument called a back-board, which was used 
for the combined purpose of producing an upright figure and 
correcting a refractory pupil. In the latter capacity, it would 
clearly come under the prohibition of Lord Raynuan’s 
Act, and would have to be exchanged for the birch-rod. 
There might be other interesting changes in consequence 
of this measure. In the Court-Martial on Captain Rosert- 
sox, it appeared that a disagreeable operation, called 
“riding with a back-stick,’ was inflicted on officers 
of whose conduct Colonel Bentinck disapproved. We | 
apprehend that this would be clearly held to be corporal | 
punishment within the meaning of the Act. Whether 
the victim was a “ young person” or not would, of course, 
vary in each case. But, if any unlucky subalterns in cavalry 
regiments should be liable to be included in that description, 
they must clearly prepare themselves to be subjected to the 
beneficent action of the birch rod. 


After all, however, a belief in the universal efficacy of the 
birch rod is as salutary a creed as a philanthropist can pro- 
fess. We have pointed out what may be called inconveniences 
in detail in the carrying out of the catholic and indiscrimi- 
nate birching for which Lord Raynuam yearns. And even as 
regards small boys, it may be doubted whether they will 
thank him for the substitution of his bloody code in place of 
the more tolerable box on the ear, or the less ignominious cane. 
But still it is a great thing to find a philanthropist pur sang 
who has got beyond “the dignity of man.” The birch-rod, 
after all, represents a modicum of plain, hard, unsentimental 
common sense. That such a proposal should come from the 
champion of the right of cab-horses to a Habeas Corpus is an 
indication that the strong dividing line which has hitherto 
separated philanthropy and common sense is beginning 
to fade at last. Like all other converts, Lord Raynuam 
is a little too keen at first. The most cynical admirer 
of the noble implement for which he has conceived a 
sudden admiration will hardly go with him in his pro- 
ject for birching all “ young persons” without regard to 
age or sex. But time will moderate his ardour, and he will 
ere long, we doubt not, content himself with a more limited 
area of flagellation. In the meantime, we are bound to 
observe that he has forgotten his former clients. Surely cab- 
horses deserve from his hands as tender a solicitude as young 
persons. Why not abolish for them, too, the cruel lash, and 
enact that every cabby should be armed with nothing but a 
“birch rod.” No doubt the present measure is only an 
instalment of reform. Lord Raynuam’s dream of the future 
is to live to see the day when all other instruments of cor- 
rection shall be abolished, and even the young lady in Rotten 
Row, and the huntsman in the field, shall all alike wield the 
beneficent birch rod. 


AMERICA, 


Dogan: LEE has either procured reinforcements, or 
he has impressed the enemy with a belief, which may 
be equally advantageous, in his superior numbers. The 
Governor of Pennsylvania has been frightened into a deter- 
mination to stop recruiting in his State, that the whole popula- 
tion may be available for local defence. It has been ascer- 
tained, by former experience, that Mr. Lixcotn becomes 
nervous whenever the safety of Washington seems to be 
threatened ; and, on the whole, it is not improbable that 
General Lex’s ostentatious activity is intended rather to 
puzzle the Federal commanders than to prepare for any 
serious movement. It is not even impossible that troops 
may, in the meantime, have been sent from Virginia into 
Tennessee, to replace any reinforcements which may have been 
forwarded by Brace to Jounstone. If the Confederates 
are comparatively short of men, they can only redress 
the inequality by rapid movements of troops to the 
points where their presence is from time to time most 
urgently required. They have hitherto shown their 
familiarity with the great principles of war by meeting 
the enemy on almost every field with an equal or superior 
force. They must be fully aware of the importance of 
relieving Vicksburg, even at the risk of temporary weakness 
at other parts of the wide theatre of war; and there is much 
probability that Jounstone — although he is reported to be at 
a place seventy miles from Vicksburg, with a foree of 40,000 
men, and 25,000 more within two days’ march—is intention- 
ally delaying his attack until Grant is further weakened by 
the losses of his troops from exposure, and from the casualties 
of the siege. As long as the fortress itself is safe from imme- 
diate capture, it may be prudent not to incur the risk of a 


battle. A portion of the besieging army consists of regi- 
ments which have about this time completed their term 
of service, and, according to uniform precedent, the emanci- 
pated volunteers will insist on the strict observance of their 
contract with the Government. The swamps round Vicksburg 
must be even more unattractive than the woods and battle-fields 
of Virginia, and on the expiration of the two years’ period, 
the retiring soldiers will demand their discharge and trans- 
port to their homes. Their departure will scarcely produce 
an encouraging effect on their remaining comrades; and as 
General Jounstone is well aware of all the circumstances of 
the case, he may perhaps, notwithstanding the powerful force 
at his disposal, think it imprudent to precipitate an attack, 
when the hostile ranks are about to be thinned without his 
interference. On the other hand, it is possible that the West 
may have been so utterly denuded of troops that the Con- 
federate General is still unable to march against the besiegers. 
In the meantime, every day strengthens the Confederates, and 
diminishes the chance of Grant's ultimate success. 


Until the fortune of the campaign on the Mississippi is 
determined, the political movement in favour of peace will 
probably be suspended. A victory might still enable the 
Government to defy its opponents and to enforce the conscrip- 
tion. In the opposite event, the Democrats will profit by the 
popular disappointment to denounce the policy of the Ad- 
ministration, as well as the conduct of the war. Their party 
is believed to control the powerful State of Ohio; and the 
Democratic Convention has unanimously nominated Mr. Vat- 
LANDIGHAM for the office of Governor. The conflict between 
Federal authority and State rights would assume a new and 
dangerous form if the Prestpent claimed to hold the Governor 
of Ohio in durance asa political prisoner. Incipient weariness 
of the war is curiously disclosed by the controversies which 
have lately arisen as to the fitness of negroes for military 
services, and as to their rights under the usages of war. 
General Banks reports that a coloured regiment displayed 
heroic courage at Port Hudson, and his eulogy is supported 
by the statement that four-fifths of their whole number were 
left dead on the ground. If the story is true, the poor negroes 
must have been unjustifiably placed in a position where 
retreat was as impossible as success. Under certain circum- 
stances, negroes may probably be made useful soldiers, espe- 
cially as they will be more obedient and more easily contented 
than their comrades of the dominant race; and their colour 
affords the Confederates no excuse for disregarding any of the 
customs of civilized warfare, for Mr. Lrxcotn is entitled to 
employ the services of every inhabitant of the Federal States, 
and even of every neutral alien whom he can induce to join 
the Northern ranks. As far as the negroes are concerned, the 
right is of little value to the Government of Washington, as it 
is highly improbable that the whole Federal territory would 
furnish five thousand black volunteers. The coloured 
auxiliaries whom the Abolitionists really hope to enlist 
in the war are the fugitive or emancipated slaves of 
Southern masters. The victims at Port Hudson were 
undoubtedly recruited in Louisiana or Mississippi, from a 
class which is by no means indisputably entitled to the im- 
munities of regular military service. The blacks must be either 
slaves or citizens of the States which they inhabit; and on 
either assumption, they owe legal allegiance to the Confederate 
Government, although they are morally justified in obtaining 
their personal freedom. If they take service in an invading 
army, they incur all the liabilities which universal custom and 
law have attached to rebels and deserters. English law still 
regards as traitors all native-born subjects who engage 
in hostilities against their original country; and, although 
the claim would not be enforced where a change of 
domicile had been effected before the war, every resi- 
dent in the country who assisted a foreign invader would 
undoubtedly be executed without mercy. 


The alliance of Southern negroes with Northern enemies, 
although it is more excusable, would be far more dangerous 
and irritating, than any exceptional and individual treason 
which could endanger the safety of England. If coloured 
armies are really raised by the invaders, it will prove that the 
social condition of the South was too peculiar and too unsound 
to admit of the application of ordinary principles. Expediency 
and humanity will alike dictate a relaxation of the strict 
rights which belong to every sovereign Government; but 
philanthropists who wish to throw on the negro the burden 
of the war ought to remember that, according to the 
laws of all civilized nations, the black or white resident of 
the South, who bears arms against his country, is a traitor 
and not a legitimate combatant. It is fortunately improbable 
that the experiment should be tried on any considerable scale. 
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America has not yet sunk to the degraded condition of an 
eflete nation which is content to recruit its armies from an 
inferior race. If General Fremont were at the head of a large 
coloured army, he would be in the position of one of the 
Roman leaders of parties, who sometimes attempted to add to 
their importance by arming a body of gladiators. No com- 
mission which he could receive from the Presipent would 
induce his countrymen, or their enemies, to regard the 
emancipated slaves as their equals, or to tolerate the authority 
which their commander might seek to exercise. On the 
impossible supposition that a free American community 
could be conquered by a black army, it could scarcely be 
held in subjection by the aid of a black police. The dis- 
regard for civil rights which the Federal Government has 
frequently displayed would harden into a permanent des- 


potism if the Prestpenr depended on the support of an alien | 


and mercenary army. The result is chimerical, but it is the 
natural consequence of the policy which the extreme Re- 
publicans have recently proposed to adopt. The Presmpent, 
who by no means wishes to erect an irresponsible tyranny, 
may well be puzzled by the conflicting embarrassments 
which beset the negro question. The difficulty was not to be 
solved by his original project of wholesale deportation, and 
it will assuredly not find an issue in the scheme of an 
insurrectionary coloured army. Mr. Lixcoin lately in- 
formed an Abolitionist deputation that he was himself in 
favour of gradual emancipation ; and, he might have added, in 
plain words, as he intimated by his manner, that he is 
wholly at a loss for a mode of disposing of his negroes. 

The partisans of the South have prudently abstained from 
premature exultation on the announcement that the Emperor 
of the Frencu has lately avowed his continued desire for the re- 
storation of peace. They have, perhaps, considered that, if the 
communication had been important, it would have been ad- 
dressed to the English Government and not to two private 
members of Parliament. The Emperor NapoLeon may safely 
proicss his readiness to repeat the harmless proposal which he 
made a few months ago to the Government of Washington. An 
alternative suggestion that the European Governments should 
mediate, or that the belligerents should negotiate between 
themselves, could give little offence to the most susceptible of 
Powers. For any practical purpose, it would have been perhaps 
more judicious to decline any discussion with unauthorized 
and amateur diplomatists; and Mr. Roesuck and Mr. Lixpsay 
ought to have known that the expression of the Imperial 
wishes in preparation for a debate could only influence the 
House of Commons in the contrary direction. The more 
legitimate arguments which may be urged in favour of 
mediation have derived no additional force from recent events. 
Both Houses are, with few exceptions, unanimous in their 
belief that reunion is impossible, and that peace is in the 
highest degree desirable. A large majority still retains the 
conviction that the desired result would not at present be 
promoted by English interference. If a Peace Party is really 
forming itself in the North, its popularity would be 
destroyed by any appearance of concert with the nation 
which the American masses have long been taught to regard 
with ignorant and implacable animosity. On the other hand, 
recognition without assistance would be useless to the Con- 
federates, and no sane politician proposes that England should 
engage in a purposeless and unjustifiable war. If the French 
Government has really made overtures for joint mediation, 
the spiteful journalists of New York will once more have the 
opportunity of expressing devoted gratitude to their Imperial 
patron, and of taunting the English Government and nation 
with cowardice in abstaining from the intervention which would 
be denounced as the worst of crimes. It is doubtful whether 
the war is tending to wear itself out, and, in the uncertainty, it 
is especially unadvisable to blow up the embers into a flame 
of real or pretended indignation. 


THE ABORTIVE DEBATE. 


OE will scarcely differ that the postponement of 
the debate upon Poland, taken by itself, was an advan- 
tage. It is doubtful whether any further expression of 
opinion by the House of Commons could produce any result 
except to exasperate those whom it is our first object to soothe. 
At any rate, cautious treatment is especially needful at a 
moment when the Russian Government will need all its 
equanimity to enable it to stomach the plain-spoken counsel 
of the Western Powers. An additional irritant, in the shape 
of an indignation debate in the House of Commons, would be 
more than the meekest Government could bear. But, still, 
the irritation with which the maneuvre of Monday night 


was received was very natural. There was something re- 
markable about the fact that the postponement was moved and 
supported by three such very staunch supporters of the Go- 
vernment. Was it merely one of those irrepressible exhibitions 
of popular freedom to which the most absolute party-leaders 
are occasionally liable? Was it merely a specimen of that 
gentle violence which is welcomed sometimes as the pleasantest 
escape from the conflicting claims of honour and inclination ? 
If Lord Patmerstoy’s infidelity was involuntary, he did not 
seem, at all events, to be a very inconsoladle victim. Those 
who suggested that there was anything like an agreement be- 
tween himself and his ravisher were no doubt unjust. Words 
never pass on these occasions. All that can be safely pre- 
sumed is, that the constrainer must have known that what he 
was doing was in no way disagreeable to the constrained ; and 
that the Minister who was forced to break his pledge will 
hold the member who forced him in no unfavourable re- 
membrance. 

But, though the immediate effect of that curions division 
was probably gratifying to Ministers who have a delicate 
negotiation to conduct, its ultimate effects will be a good deal 
larger than those who procured it seem to have imagined. It 
“crowns the edifice” of the anarchy of the House of 
Commons. ‘The disorganization which set in with the great 
disruption of 1846 has been spreading wider and wider, till it 
has almost incapacitated the House for the work it has to do, 
It has infected one set of questions after another, until, upon 
all the most important controversies of the day, the members of 
the same party and the same Cabinet feel neither obligation 
nor inclination to vote in the same lobby. Now, it appears 
that the process is to be completed by making the conduct of 
the business of the House and the observance of Govern- 
ment pledges open questions. All these things testify to the 
growing independence of unofiicial members, and the increasing 
weakness of the party tie. But this tendency makes a for- 
midable addition to the uncertainties which are already the 
chief hindrance to business in the House of Commons. 
The complaints of time wasted, and superfluous talk, 
which are the regular commonplaces in all criticisms upon 
that Assembly, are partly owing to the random manner in which 
the business is arranged. Everybody knows the difference in 
point of capacity between a portmanteau that has been skilfully 
packed, and one in which the contents have been thrown in 
promiscuously. No one can glance over the heads of business, 
as they appear every day in the newspaper, without seeing 
that every pretence of order and classification is wanting. 
The House rushes from the Duke of Wellington’s funeral 
car to the accounts of the Indian army, from the revision 
of the Act of Uniformity to the reconstruction of the Board 
of Admiralty, and from thence to the enclosure of Hampstead 
Heath, and no one seems to think that there is anything 
objectionable or even violent in the transition. The result 
is that everything is discussed many times over, and never 
completely or satisfactorily dealt with. At one time a debate 
comes on unexpectedly, when those who are best fitted to 
take part in it are away. At another time it terminates 
prematurely, so that those who are most anxious to speak 
upon it cannot do so. As a natural consequence the subject 
is thrust in again at random upon some future occasion, 
and then all the old arguments and topics are served 
up again, not unfrequently by the same speaker. There 
has hitherto been one class of subjects that has been exempt 
from this tedious treatment. The great party debates of the 
Session — the set nights upon which the great guns fire off 
their carefully composed orations — have usually been settled 
by the leader of the House. His arrangements have hitherto 
been acquiesced in as a matter of course ; and debates of this 
character have, therefore, ordinarily presented a contrast, in 
the regularity of their structure, to the usual proceediugs of 
the House. But now these also are to be swept into the 
general chaos. It will no longer be competent for the leader 
of the House to fix the nights upon which any important 
subject shall be discussed; for he cannot guarantee that a 
majority of his own followers will not, at the last moment, 
without notice, upset all that he had arranged. 


It is difficult to criticize Lord Patmersron’s conduct in the 
transaction, because he contrived to veil his real wishes from 
public observation with some skill. He declared, distinctly 
enough, that he had no objection to the debate proceeding, 
and that he had had no other wish but to fulfil his pledge. 
We are willing to believe that this assertion was something 
more than a polite diplomatic form; yet we must remark 
that no leader of a party, if he was in the least fit for his 
position, was ever coerced into an unpalatable course at a 
moment's notice by the sudden and unexpected revolt of all 
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his followers. Unless his hold upon them is utterly broken, 
a few words from him before the division was taken would 
have recalled them to their allegiance. Even if the hypothesis 
can be accepted of his having been taken by surprise, his 
faithful sheep-dogs were at his side to drive in the truant 
flock. There was ample time for Mr. Brann and Mr. 
IuGvessen to dash into the midst of the deserting batallions, 
and with such exhortations as whips employ to lead them back 


to their colours. Faithful partisans gather instinctively from 


a glance at their whip’s intelligent features whether the leader’s 
vote represents his real wishes or not. It is not easy to 
resist the belief that he wished the debate to be postponed. 
But yet, with the deliberate conviction that the debate ought 
not to come on, he gave it a day in order to clear the way for 


the Court job at Kensington. Messrs. Ditxe and Coe, in- 
Lord Patmerston’s estimation, are evidently worth more than 


many Poles. 

The moral of the whole incident is, that the House of Commons 
ought to have some regular machinery of control both over 
the character of the topics that are brought before it, and 
over the order in which they come. The difficulties of avoid- 


ing a partisan selection would of course be very great; but 


they might be overcome, as they have been overcome, in 
dealing with the far thornier question of disputed elections. 
The tendency to make the House of Commons a debating 
club for the political controversies of the whole world is con- 
stantly on the increase; and in a period like the present, when 
there are no domestic issues to distract the mind of legislators, 
it becomes intolerable. Perhaps a reform in the conduct of 
Parliamentary business might be limited to this class of ques- 
tions. It might be difficult to deny to members of Parliament 
the free opportunity of pressing domestic grievances. But 
the House has a right to be consulted upon the question whe- 
ther it will or will not constitute an audience to hear an essay 
on a topic of foreign politics. And the diplomatic difficulties 
which attend Parliamentary debates might be arranged in a 


more graceful manner than at present. Now, when a debate | 


is inconvenient in its probable effects upon negotiations still in 
progress, the Minister has no other way of averting it, except 


either by instructing the Lords of the Treasury to contrive | 


that there shall be no House, or else putting up some devoted 


follower behind to take advantage of a technical impediment | 


to obstruct it. Some regular organization for controlling the 
subjects of debate would render these humiliating devices 
unnecessary. At present, the House has a strong relationship 
to the old Dict of Poland in its palmy days. Each member 
does not, indeed, possess a liberum veto; but he enjoys the 
privilege, almost more dangerous, of initiating at his own 
discretion a debate which will be injurious both to his own 
country, and to the other nations of the world. 


THE CENSORSHIP OF SOCIETY. 


N RS. NORTON has written a letter to the Times, in which 
i she attempts to set her critics right and to put her last 
novel in its proper light before the public. She complains that 
she has been accused of impropriety, and that polite society will 
not endure to hear real sins talked of, and tries to put down an 
reformer who has the courage to paint the goings on of the ric 
and great as they really are. As we took the opposite view to 
that which Mrs, Norton condemns, we can uel the controversy 
with what she must consider impartiality. Mrs. Norton was, we 
think, quite at liberty to say all she did, and to describe the 
wicked people and their wicked sayings and doings as she did, if 
only it was — understood that her composition was intended 
for moderately wicked circles. No reformer can possibly suppose 
that stories like that of Beatrice, or characters like that of 
Milly Nesdale, are suited for family reading or likely to profit 
innocent girls. But, in their own sphere, attacks on the 
vices of society are perfectly legitimate. Nor if, as a matter 
of fact, polite society winces under Mrs. Norton’s rebukes, 
or tries to put her down, have we the slightest sympathy with 
polite society. But the real question, we take it, is not whether 
polite society ought to be rebuked, or whether, if rebuked, it ought 
to be rebuked with one degree of plainness or another, but whether 
the novel is a mode of rebuking. Is it true that the censor- 
-— of society has now passed into the hands of novelists? And is 
it the authors, and especially the lady authors, of stories, to whom is 
now entrusted the care of the morals, the feelings, and the principles 
of educated people ? Mrs. Norton is by no means the only novelist 
who thinks that it is so; and it must be confessed that there is 
much to favour the notion. The old modes of instruction are 
said to be losing their force. Sermons have passed to so low a 
pg of contempt that we almost begin to think there will soon 
e a reaction in their favour. But novels are more read every 
day. The great thing is that they are read; and so, if the censor 
can hut get his censure into a novel, he at least secures that it shall 
come under the eyes, and go more or less home to the heart, of a 
considerable number of persons. Of course the very abundance of 
novels in some measure impairs their moral effect, and so does our 


ignorance of the position and character of their authors. It is h 
to be open to the improving remarks of a whole circulating library ; 
and as we know, from the pathetic confessions of Mr. Thackeray 
and other editors, that the supply of tales is absolutely boundless, 
and that we seem to be able to turn on exactly as large a stream of 
mixed instruction and incident as we please, it follows that, if novel- 
ists are ex officio reformers, we may soon reach the surprising stage 
when there will be more reformers than pos to be reformed. But 
then, in fairness, it ought to be acknowledged that all novelists are 
not like Mrs. Norton, and that when a woman of recognised literary 
power, and accustomed to society, comes forward in a novel to treat 
on a subject of great interest to her as a woman, and forced on her by 
_ her personal observation of English life in high circles, her censor- 
| ship is of a very different character from that of the ordinary un- 
known and unpretending writer of little tales. It quite deserves to 
be considered whether such a novel as Lost and Saved is a good 
vehicle for the teaching which Mrs. Norton wishes to convey. 

In her letter, Mrs. Norton suggests a point of considerable diffi- 
culty, but one which she is obviously quite right to start. It is 
this. What is the limit of the novelist’s censorship? Is it to be 
wholly uncompromising, and is vice to be painted and rebuked 
without any reticence? Mrs. Norton thinks that it is, and that, 
if it were not so, the sphere of censorship open to the novelist 
would be of a rather tame and narrow kind. She gives a 
sketch of the plots of some of the most favourite operas, 
and shows how very audacious and unrestrained they are. 
| There is, for example, the Favorita, where a monk runs 

away with a lady who is only too glad to be carried 
off, and actually follows her lover into the hallowed retreat 
when he again returns to his monastery. There is Don Giovanni 
where a thousand women are described as the victims of the 
libertine, and where the fine lady and the village beauty seem 
equally facile. There is Norma, where two Druid priestesses are 
seduced. There is the Zraviata, which is nothing less than a 
collection of interesting passages from the life of a courtesan. At 
this moment Faust is the rage, and the poetry of Faust lies in the 
love and sorrows of the betrayed Margaret. All these things, 
| Mrs. Norton says, the and the fair of London go nightly to 
see, and they are exhibited without rebuke. But we can scarcely 
understand Mrs. Norton to use these precedents as a justification 
to herself. It would be absurd for her to say that, if the operatic 
composer has his licence, she will have hers. The position of a 
reformer and censor of society would seem to be wholly abandoned 
if Mrs. Norton were ey to say to opera-goers, “ You have 
your Don Giovanni, so | shall have my Treherne ; you have your 
two seduced Druid priestesses, so I shall have my Beatrice.” This 
would make nonsense of the letter, and do away with the 
_whole moral position of the novelist. Mrs. Norton must rather 
be taken to mean that these operatic plots are too far away from 
real life to be instructive. The fashionable world does not care 
about the vices or sufferings of the ancient Druids, or of forei 
monks and philosophers. The descriptions do not come sufficiently 
home to awaken either remorse, or that indignation at the artist 
who ventures to probe the wounds of society which shows that he 
_ has cut to the quick. But Mrs. Norton gives us something that 
society cannot mistake about. There isa sort of unreality about the 
whole career of Don Giovanni which prevents our being much im- 
| pressed when the devil comes to fetch him. But there is no vague- 
| ness or unreality about the intrigue of Treherne and Milly N ee 
_ or the way in which it is described. The novelist, in the discharge 
of duty, must be pre to shock people in a much stronger way 
than Norma or the Favorita shocks them. 

Is it likely, then, it may be asked, that a wholly uncompro- 
mising novelist is in the right way to be a good and useful censor 
of society? Now, to say that novelists may not do good of some 
sort would be in contradiction to all experience. If a novel is 
great as a work of art—if it exhibits remarkable phases of human 
nature in a remarkable way—if it touches the heart by its pathos, 
and elevates or stimulates the mind by its dignity and its interest— 
it at least produces whatever good eflects works of art do produce. 
It is a great mistake to exaggerate the importance of these effects, 
It is more easy to see that works of art and the study of them 
improve society, as a whole, than that they improve individuals. 
They refine those capable of refinement; they lend a charm 
to a life free from engrossing occupations; but they very 
seldom, we should suppose, reclaim the They have aa in- 
direct result which is valuable, but they are rather admired than 
taken to heart by most men. A novelist, too, may easily put 
before his readers a certain way of looking at things and at men, 
and such value as this philosophy has will be appreciated by those 
who read the novel. Mr. Kingsley, for example, has taken up 
his parable on several occasions and preached in fiction. There 
is no particular vice he attacks, and no particular reform he suggests, 
but he manages to expound his belief and to make his readers 
understand what he thinks heroic. He sets young men thinking 
of the piety and the enormous calves and forearms of his godly 

giants, and perhaps leads them to wish that they, too, were tall 
and big and devout. Mr. Disraeli, again, explained in his novels 
what, at any rate, he liked to imagine might have been his 
political views if he had been a young, credulous, Christian noble- 
man. He brought into his novels accounts of the state of the poor, 
the duties of the Church, and the career of Sir Robert Peel, which 
showed reflection and fancy, and put old things in a new way. 
There can be no doubt that Coningsby and Sybil did convey some 
sort of instruction, and answered the purpose for which their 
_ author intended them. And it is also probable that this instrue- 
tion could not have been so well conveyed, or this purpose 
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But this is very different from constructing a novel intended to 
serve a particular purpose, and to enforce a particular doctrine. 
Mr. Kingsley had a philosophy to offer, and a way of spending life 
which he wished to recommend. Mr. Disraeli had certain detinite 
and novel theories and fancies on subjects interesting to English- 
men, which he wished to submit tothe public. This is not like the 
task which Mrs. Norton proposes to herself. She sets herself to cut 
out Don Giovanni and the Druid Priestesses, and to produce a bold, 
harrowing, explicit story, which shall prove to fashionable society 
that it is wicked, and that its wickedness takes a particular form, 
which leads to particular results; and we will suppose, although 
we own that we cannot discover this in Mrs. Norton’s novel, 
that these results can be avoided or mitigated in a par- 
ticular way. The only parallel to a novel of this kind 
is the usual religious novel, in which all the characters 
and events are made to converge towards the enforcement 
of some doctrine dear to the party to which the writer 
belongs. Religious novels are going out of fashion now, but it 
must be owned that they at one time produced a considerable and 
perhaps a salutary effect. But then they were written for a set of 
readers prepared to receive them gladly, agreeing with the writer 
in opinion, and charmed to have their favourite doctrines covered 
with literary glory. Their real life, too, was sutliciently near to 
that described in the novels to cheer them with a hope that the good 
things described in the novel might happen to them also, and that 
they, too, might come across those heroic curates, and marry those 
artless and devoted noblemen. But religious novels no longer 
flourish, because the criticism of the outer world has forced on the 
attention of the religious public the discovery that, as the novelist 
contrived the whole situation, the doctrine could scarcely be said 
to be enforced by characters cut to a particular pattern going through 
events arbitrarily chosen, And this applies with tenfold force to 
novels like that of Mrs. Norton ; for she does not pretend to address 
sympathetic readers. She thinks only of black sheep. She wants 
to carve instruction on the stony hearts of dandies and fine ladies. 
Therefore she cannot hope for the support of an audience pre- 
possessed in her favour, She has to raise the minds of these jaded 
ones, and to give them something more startling and conclusive 
than the seduced Druidesses and the amatory monk of the opera, 
and to do this so as to make them feel ashamed of themselves. 
When we put before us, in this simple way, the end to be effected, 
and compare with it the means on which Mrs. Norton relies, we are 
lost in wonder. It is so difficult to understand how any one can think 
that hardened dandies would not reply that, in the first place, 
Mrs. Norton’s moral is rather obseure, for everything comes right, 
and the good woman is happily married, and the bad man happily 
poisoned, just as they might be in an unimproving opera ; and that, 
in the next place, however terrible might have been the catastrophe 
of Mrs. Norton’s novel, she would have invented it. She would 
have contrived the characters and the events, and of course could 
make her puppets squeak any moral she pleased. 

This dependence of all the characters and events on the mere 
imagination of the writer seems to us a fatal and invincible objec- 
tion to novels as engines of moral reforms, and makes us think 
that, after all, it will turn out that the censorship of society rests 
with others than novelists. At the same time it would be much too 
hard and disheartening for novelists to say that they cannot do 
some definite good by their writings. They may very well take up 
subsidiary points, and be very instructive with regard to them. We 
wish that Mrs. Norton, for example, would be content to write 
novels—not to reform society in the same way, though a little 
more strongly, in which the Favorita ane the Trawata reform 
society—but to amuse and interest people who like to read a 
piessant tale because it is pleasant. And at the same time Mrs. 
Norton might easily find some minor topic on which she might 
incidentally say a word in season. There are faults, for instance, 
which novelists themselves commit, and on which a vigorous 
pen might dwell with gfeat advantage. For example, novelists 
not seldom introduce real people into their fictions, and hold up 
their acquaintance to ridicule; and they do so with such 
particularity and such wealth of detail that no one acquainted 
with the originals can mistake them. Obviously nothing can 
be more unfair, or more likely to bring novels altogether 
into disrepute. Therefore it is the interest of all novelists to 
discourage this invasion of private liberty. It is not too big a 
thing to attempt, the discussion of it need not interrupt the story, 
and it would make a considerable step towards doing away with a 
great practical nuisance, and a gross breach of good taste and good 
feeling. Let Mrs. Norton do this with all the zeal of her strong 
fveling and all the skill of her practised pen, and we shail be con- 
icut although henceforth her novels are too tame to be instructive, 
and sink to the level of the Traviata and the Favorita, 


CONSTANCY. 
( SONSTANCY is not the undisputed virtue that it used to be. 
\/ To be faithful to an idea, to hold by a choice once made, to 


cling with unflinching tenacity to the object of past vows and 
promises under every conceivable form of trial, was, to say 


easy and their difficult virtues; and in an active, thinking, change- 
ful, busy scene, constancy is often so difficult, and involves such 
conflicts between qualities good in themselves, that we do not 
wonder that those who find the traditional grace press hardest are 
sometimes disposed to call it in question. Perhaps, if we think of 
it, constancy has always been of two sexes —the masculine and 
reasonable, as when a man chooses his cause as embodying his 
ideas of highest good, and stands to it as such; the feminine and 
instinctive, which holds with a fixed unswerving faith to a choice 
once made, as being best because it was her choice, not her choice 
because it is best. And it is this form, imposing as it were upon the 
weaker vessel, that poets have sung and woman once gladly owned 
to; but these days of enlightenment seem to have awakened 
her to another view of the subject, or rather, those bolder spirits 
who put themselves forward as exponents of their sex’s true 
position. Two popular novelists of the day may be said to repre- 
sent the two sides of this question of romantic constancy. 
Mr. Trollope is all for constancy, thorough-going, immoveable, 
blind. In the 7hree Clerks, his heroine, between her two lovers, 
makes the wrong choice. Her husband goes to the bad, is convicted 
of felony, and expiates his crime, no humiliation being spared, 
in Millbank Prison ; but throughout she is constant, not only in act 
but in idea; her husband is still of a type quite superior to, and 
more heroic than, that which belongs to her virtuous and discarded 
lover. Again, in his current tale, the too confiding and demon- 
strative Lily is jilted by Crosbie under the most inexcusable and 
scandalous circumstances; but she will not hear a word against 
him, shrinks from blaming him to herself, and has the praise of 
constancy. The authoress of Adam Bede,in Romola—that studied, 
thoughtful, well-written, hard-to-read story—asserts another prin- 
ciple altogether. The moral of the tale is, that wives must not goon 
loving bad husbands, that they must not shrink from seeing things 
exactly as they are, and regulating heart and conduct by their 
conclusions. It goes so far as to deny that the affections are under 
any obligation irrespective of merit, or that there is any moral 
force even in the marriage tie where one side shows itself 
unworthy —in this only following at a distance the teaching 
of certain strong-minded Transatlantic ladies, who have daunt- 
lessly struck at the very root of all constancy, by their theory 
that no decisions, no choice, no professions, vows, or ties 
whatever, can ever alienate the right of being attracted by 
the highest representative of the ideal that crosses our path. 
At present, they say, “a mistaken education, a narrow un- 
cultivated mind, and many prejudices, tend to make women 
more constant than men; ” but when once woman realizes that she 
has a “range,” this spiritless dependence, we are told, must come 
to an end, as entirely opposed to individual progress and loftiness of 
aim. Constancy then is put upon its trial, and has to defend itself 
against some very plausible objections. Why may we not go on 
for ever choosing the best in every sphere of life and thought, and 
discarding what has failed to satisfy this intellectual desire ? 
Why did the poet think he had hit upon a blot in poor nature, 
rather than an excellence, when he proves it unstable >— 

Opinions, they still take a wider range ; 

Find, if you can, in what you cannot change. 

Manners with fortune, humours turn with climes, 

Tenets with books, and principles with times. 
We have taken the popular field for the exhibition of consteney— 
constancy in love, not because this is the main or necessarily the 
most distinctive sphere for its exercise, but because it presents 
the circumstances necessary for a picture of constancy at all. A 
plighted troth implies, in our understanding of it, a deliberate 
act in both parties, a mutual surrender of heart and atfections, 
an engagement and a covenant; and constancy in every sphere 
requires for its exercise the deliberate, willing act of a mind, 
competent to perform such an act, as its commencement. People 
are often called inconstant to whom the accusation is totally 
inapplicable. There is no such thing as inconstancy where 
there has been no starting point of selection and decision. A man 
is not inconstant for deserting the family politics to which he was 
committed before he had fit opportunities for bringing his own 
mind to bear upon them. He is not inconstant in forsaking his 
father’s friends, to whom experience proves him not congenial. 
The fault, where there is a fault, should go by some other name. 
Ile is ungrateful, perhaps, for kindness; or he has been rash in 
committing himself, or he is misled by ambition and vanity. 

Thus constancy is, first of all, truth to self, and implies standi 
by our own judgment, as well as by our friend ; and the worth oi 
this posture of mind must, in a good degree, depend on the nature 
of the original act, whether founded on reason and desert in the 
object, or on mere caprice, or for selfish ends. In the question 
of opinion, a boy may elect to be Whig or Tory from the love of 
freedom on the one hand, or from chivalrous loyalty on the other; 
and, noble associations adding strength day by day to the original 
bias, he may be constant to the party which in his mind embodies 
one or other of these ideas. Or he may choose his polities by a 
lower scale of pretercnces altogether, and in this case no length or 
tenacity of tenure can make low principles of action more re- 


spectable. If there was no sense or judgment in the first choice, 
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mere obstinacy in abiding by it cannot be meritorious, though it is 
often flattered and over-valued as being something to be relied upon. 
What passes for constancy is generally mere habit, and individuals 
and classes are constant or not, as this habit has undisturbed means 
of growth. In youth, constancy seems the simplest and easiest thing 
in the world, and where—as, providentially, in the marriage 
relation—men are secure from change and opposing interest, 
it is so. It is natural. Constancy is, in fact, the rule, and 
inconstancy the exception. But the constancy worth com- 
mending maintains itself under difficulties, and especially against 
that great rival force in every vigorous juind—susceptibility to 
new impressions. Some people’s constancy, or what they claim 
as such, is mere stupidity and deadness to what ought to interest 
and attract them. They stand among facts that ought to open 
their eyes, and persons that ought to engage their aflections, 
and are proud of the apathy and prejudice that makes them 
“like old ways and old friends best.” Now the truth 
is, every healthy mind is occupied mainly with the present 
and what the present gives it to do. While the house is 
in repair, it entertains a perpetual succession of guests, and echoes 
to new voices; it is only ruins that are constant, in this sense, to 
memories and unchanging ideas. Active, living constancy recog- 
nises the inevitable workings of change. It is absurd to suppose 
of a soul that is to last for ever, that its thoughts and affections 
should be limited to the interests of a particular period, or a few 
individuals. As we live, we change—change ourselves, and change 
in our relation to others; and the more stationary friend often calls 
this inconstancy. Inexperience cannot believe in the inevitable re- 
sults of new combinations and altered circumstances. Indeed nature 
could not endure to stand among the keenly felt interests that 
surround our youth—the friends, the pursuits, the tastes, the con- 
troversies, the whole world’s course—and be forced to realize how, 
in thirty, twenty, nay ten years, all these things will have lost 
their likeness to us and we to them; and yet this is inevitable 
where people do a work in the world and make their existence 
felt. Now the thing is, to be constant under what in prospect 
looks like inconstaney—to acknowledge change, and adapt our- 
selves to it, but to hold by one original starting point, 
and be faithful to the one idea and the one friend through 
it all. ‘To bring about this there must have been a diffe- 
rent view of the object of regard from the first. The constant 
mind need not have exceptional strength of character, but it 
must haye what is often a much finer thing—an independent 


judgment and generous self-reliance. It must have been guided | 


in its first choice by its own unprompted act and deed, and be able 
to maintain it against opposing infiluences—not by ignoring those 
influences, but by asserting the old preference against them. 
Constancy, grand, heroic, and exemplary, then, must always be a 
rave quality—as rare, that is, as independence of mind, which is 
about the most unusual quality we any of us meet with. 
However, the praise of constancy may be bestowed on indivi- 
duals short of this heroic stature, though never where self-reliance 
is wanting; and these sometimes furnish us with curious opportu- 
nities for inspecting the mechanism of this virtue. We are 
disposed to think that with this quality, with fidelity in views, 
in friendship, and affection, there goes a strong sense of pos- 
session, a raised appreciation of any property whatever where 
the notion of proprietorship = be applied to it. Thus the 
words, or at least the idea, of My and Mine have a particular 
value and importance with this temper: they warp the judg- 
ment, and add a certain percentage to everything that can be so 
appropriated. Who is not familiar with some artless example of 
faithfulness to old impressions—some good enduring soul who has 
never lost a friend through fault or negligence, whose memory 
ranges through a life of well-hoarded friendships as deep as the 
character is capable of forming, whose conversation is a kindly 
chronicle of reciprocal services? We will venture something that 
this personage—we will assume her to be of the gentler sex—will be 
hampered by a vast number of small possessions, trifling in them- 
selves, but invested in her eyes with a factitious importance, partly 
from sentiment and association, but also because they are her own. 
We have observed persons of this sort with a trick of, as it were, 
taking stock and making sure of their appendages by little 
searchings and fumblings, under sudden accesses of alarm lest 
chain, or brooch, or reticule should have unloosed their moorings, 
and made off unto that terror of the constant heart, the unseen and 
forgotten; and it has occurred to us, whether this little scene may 
not set out to us some similar practice of the mind towards friends 
and allies, which in secret may be ever busied, with canine 
instinct, in looking up stragglers in the band of intimates, de- 
vising letters, messages, and other kindly remembrances, and 
enduring, forbearing, tolerating, excusing all those waverers who, 
if left to themselves, and under most people's handling, would be 
permanent defaulters from the flock. Persons of this sort—depend- 
able friends—do not lose their sticks and umbrellas like other 
ople, because they have a distinct notion where they put them. 
Their sense of personality extends to watch, and pencil, and books. 
They will lend liberally, but they always know who has the 
missing volume. Very diflerent notions, we are aware, are current. 
It may even be supposed that the cares of friendship make a man 
forgetiu) of the merely personal; and people may make grand 
spasmodic sacrifices who are of the careless, lavish, predigal turn, 
apt to be seized with a sudden indifference to their belongings ; 
but both parties in a friendship must be endowed with an unusual 
constancy of nature to maintain it without flaw or damage under 
the rude trial of large obligations; and a weighty favour conferred 
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without counting the cost is usually fatal to it. We would gladly 
think that our friend values us as one of his ssions, and is 
careful of us on the same grounds; and if, for our sake, he should 
ever endanger money, or credit, or popularity, that he should do it 
not rashly or thoughtlessly, but knowing it to be a sacrifice. People 
not exactly miserly, but mean and narrow in their notions about 
money, often surprise us by a certain exceptional fidelity towards 
old friends. In this case, their constancy is probably not of a very 
noble order. The general restriction of their ideas preserves them 
from the temptations which ambition or imagination opens to larger 
minds; but if it modifies the value of their regard on the one 
hand, it redeems their love of money for its own sake from some 
of its baseness. It is not rapacity, but a perverted sense of owner- 
ship — that ownership which makes the steady mind value its 
possessions, and exaggerate the worth of all that is its own. Per- 
haps, indeed, it is only the larger and higher constancy that can 
afford to be critical. A just perception of faults and blemishes 
hidden from their possessors is the cause of a good deal of the 
inconstancy that gets called the hardest names. True constancy 
can see and yet be faithful, but often at an unknown expense. 
The good people who more commonly represent the quali 
are full of favourable prejudices, and see the merits of their 
cause or their friend with quite different eyes from their 
defects. We should augur ill for Touchstone’s constancy, even 
if he himself had betrayed no suspicions, because he saw 
Audrey exactly as she was —“ A poor thing, but mine own.” He 
had the sense of possession, but he regarded her with too critical 
an eye, or rather, which is more fatal still, with the eye of the 
critic to whom he introduced her. It is a great step towards 
security when our friend is proud of us. 

If constancy is what we believe it to be, a moral virtue, it may 
be acquired in spite of every natural tendency to fickleness and 
change. A due training of the temper and disposition may bring 
a mind, which at first only resembles the mirror in reflecting every 
image that flits across it, into a surface capable of receiving lasting 
impressions. Yet there must be no conscious effort in constancy ; it 
must not be confounded with duty, which often, with much labour 
and pains, has to do its work. A man may indeed be worthily 
constant in an unwo?thy cause; but if the sentiment deserves 
the name, he has lived, and still lives, under a delusion. If 
he once sees the worthlessness of an object, constancy is not 
the proper epithet for his loyalty to it; 1t is then either duty 
or infatuation. The tie between the first choice and the 
— estimate is severed, and it is regarded from a wholly 

ifferent point of view. If he has promised love and service to 
the end, and thinks constancy a virtue, he will act it out in deed 
if not in thought; and habit even here will assert itself a second 
nature, and help and cheer him through the hardest task. If, on 
the contrary, he takes the transcendental view that he has passed 
out of the sphere of the old love, he may, whether the object of 
past regard be deserving or not, content himself with curiously 
noting the transitions of feeling, and apostrophise it in the words of 
a distinguished and popular authoress, whe has lately been so 
obliging as to tell us how inconstancy feels in its first workings— 
“Oh! dead root of love, who shall tell the mystery of your 
nipping? How, with startled eyes, suddenly we miss the coloured 
blossoms and fresh green leaves that should be there!” Incon- 
stancy, no doubt, comes of false and unreasonable expectations, an 
intolerance of the levels and barren spaces, the checks and 
inequalities of the pleasantest intercourse, a demand for change 
and variety which one mind or one state of things will not 
furnish. ‘ Even tempers and uniform dispositions ’’ are p 
for this, and those who have the doubtful praise of “ being always 
the same” recognise no difficulty ; but wherever there is the charm 
of quick, eager sensibilities, a lively imagination, and a fastidiously 
delicate perception, there we must be indulgent to a tendency to 
caprice and disgust, there we must be prepared, on our part, 
for what seems to us an undue share of endurance—there we must 
put our own constancy on the stretch, if we would not indulge 
the world with the scandal of a broken friendship or a deserted 
cause. Our duties to others ought to be continually looked at 
from their point of view. Appearances are sometimes the heart 
of things, and, in critical tests of constancy, must often be so. 
There is a rule which we think would make all men constant, 
whatever their natural bias; and this is, in trifling services, as 
in great things, never willingly to disappoint a just and reasonable 
expectation. 


MARTYRS. 


vs word Martyr affords one of the many curious little bits of 
speculation which are suggested by the forms of words. A 
martyr means literally a witness, and nothing more. It conveys, 
far more usually, the notion of a person who has to undergo 
tremendous physical or moral pain. The connexion between the 
two things, both historically and otherwise, is plain enough. It 
is, that the strongest guarantee that can be given to the truth of 
an assertion is the willingness of the person who makes the asser- 
tion to suffer extreme pain rather t withdraw it. This is 
obviously a popular impression taken up rudely and crudely, and 
though, like other such impressions, it no doubt contains a consi- 
derable admixture of truth, it is interesting to look a little into 
the limitations which ought to be imposed upon it by those who 
care to consider the matter more carefully. 

There are two distinct things to which men may testify 
—facts and opinions; and the considerations which affect the 
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degree of strength imparted to their assertions by readiness to 
suller extreme pain in defence of them, differ as they relate to the 
one or the other. It is, in practice, matter of extreme difficulty to 
separate the two things, flardly any one is capable of stating 
mere facts, and embodying no inferences whatever in his statement, 
unless he has made a special study of the distinction between 
them. Almost every word we use embodies an inference, and the 
sort of people who are likely to be subjected to inconvenience in 
any form for what they say are almost always more prompt than 
any others to mix up the two. Let any one, for instance, listen to 
a fervid orator on any subject, political, social, or religious, de- 
scribing his own experience, and speaking, as he says, of what he 
himself has seen, heard, and felt, and he will see that every 
sentence involves not one, but many distinct and often com- 

licated inferences. In proportion as the animation and 
interest of the speaker or preacher increases, he usually 
mixes his facts and inferences more and more closely, so that the 
ultimate result is that the proposition on which he and his 
antagonists join issue is, generally speaking, what Jeremy Taylor 
oddly calls a “complexion ’’—that is, a complicated mass of state- 
ment and inference, composed in many cases of many separate 
specimens of each class, 

It may thus be reasonably doubted whether the case of 
testimony to a bare fact, corroborated by the preference by the 
witness of extreme tortures to a denial of the truth, is one of 
common occurrence. At least, if it does occur, it happens in cases 
to which the words martyr and martyrdom are seldom applied. 
A man, for instance, would hardly be called a martyr who 
admitted an unpleasant truth upon his examination in a court of 
justice, or who owned, upon being called upon to do so, that 
some highly disagreeable or disadvantageous condition was 
annexed to a bargain into which he had entered. So strong 
a word as martyrdom would appear disproportioned to an 
ordinary exertion of honesty of this sort. It would, however, 
be universally admitted that such assertions had strong claims 
to be credited. Indeed, it would be far from easy to put ordinary 
cases in which they would be doubted. The reservation of the 
word martyr, with all its associations, for cases in which extreme 
suflering is resisted implies an @ fortiori view upon this head. 
It is equivalent to an assertion that if, in an ordinary affair, you 
believe that a man tells the truth because he has the courage to 
admit what is exceedingly disagreeable or disadvantageous to 
him, you ought to believe almost anything asserted by a man who 
is willing to die for his assertion, or to be cruelly tortured for it. 
It assumes, in short, that the probative force of evidence varies 
directly as the degree of pain which the person testifying is 
willing to endure on behalf of it. 

Nearly the only cases in which the justice of this notion 
has ever been tested, as regards testimony relating to bare 
facts, are cases of torture, which, up to the end of 
the last century, was used for the purpose of extorting 
testimony in most parts of the world. Such accounts as 
we have of the results of that system are certainly not favourable 
to the opinion in question. ‘The ability to bear extreme pain 
rather than confess a fact which the person tortured (who surely 
had a fair right to the title of a martyr) wished to conceal was 
not uncommon, even amongst those who were really guilty. There 
is an account ia Evelyn’s Memoirs of his having witnessed the 
application of torture to u horse-stealer in Paris. The judge who 
presided on the occasion, and who was, probably, something of a 
connoisseur, told his English guest that he thought from the 
man’s looks that he would “conquer the torture,” which turned 
out to be the case. No amount of pain could get a confession 
out of him, yet it would be rather a stretch of charity to sup- 

ose that he was innocent. When Damien attempted to stab 
uis XV., he was terribly tortured with red-hot tongs by some 
of the oflicers who arrested him, but without success. In a 
strange book, lately published in France, containing the remi- 
niscences of several generations of executioners, it is recorded that 
when the gang of Parisian robbers who enjoyed so much celebrity 
under Cartouche in the early part of the eighteenth century were 
arrested, most of them successfully withstood horrible tortures, 
though they all took to confessing, out of a mixture of spite aud 
fear, just before their respective executions. It would appear, 
from these as well as from many other instances of the 
same kind, that the effect of pain cannot be indefinitely 
increased by increasing the pain itself. The considerations 
by which people are influenced after a certain point of 
torture is reached seem to cease to be reasonable. If they say 
what they are wanted to say, op | do so for the sake of relief. 
If they refuse, it is just as likely that their refusal proceeds from 
obstinacy as that it is caused by any nobler motive. It would 
seem as if a certain degree of balance and composure of mind were 
necessary in order to give moral considerations a proper chance, 
and thus tortures often not only defeat the object of those who 
inflict, but they have not even the collateral advantage of en- 
hancing the value of the affirmations of those who endure, them. 

If these considerations apply to testimony as to matters of fact, 
they are far more conspicuously true as to testimony relating to 
matters of opinion, or to statements in which assertions as to fact 
and opinion are mixed up together. There does not appear to be 
any constant relation between the truth of an opinion and the 
willingness of those who hold it to undergo tortures in connexion 
with it. Perhaps the most horrible tortures ever submitted to in 
the world are those which Fakirs and Yoguees undergo under the 
notion that by doing so they purify their souls and render them 


fit for some higher stage of existence or non-existence. The tor- 
tures which the North American Indians used to inflict on them- 
selves were probably connected more or less with a sentiment of 
duty, and with the opinion that they were in some manner advan- 
tageous either in a spiritual or age eg point of view; but the 
mere fact that they went through these frightful sufferings would 
not entitle either Fakirs or Red Indians to testify with special 
authority on any particular subject. Indeed, it is difficult to see 
how the mere fact that a person undergoes frightful tortures 
rather than renounce a particular tenet can, in any view of the 
subject, prove more than that that person believes that doctrine 
sincerely, and attachés great importance to it. This would 
in many cases be credited on a bare assertion that the fact 
was so; and the further and more important question, What 
is the value of their sincere belief? would remain untouched. 
Suppose, for instance, the case of belief as ardent and sincere as 
can possibly be conceived, founded on very imperfect means of 
knowledge, how can the defect in the foundation be remedied by 
the quality of the superstructure ?_ If a person were willing to 

to the stake for the divine authority of Brigham Young, and did 
actually do so, having no other reason to believe in the divine 
authority of Brigham Young than that some Mormon preacher 
had asserted it, what could such an act of martyrdom prove, 
except that the Mormon preacher had made the assertion in 
question ? and what would be the value of that ? 

It does not follow from this that martyrdom is of no use, 
but only that it is of no further use as evidence than any 
other circumstance which convinces hearers or observers of the 
good faith of a witness. If youdo not doubt that a person sincerely 
believes a thing to be true, whether it be a matter of fact ora 
matter of opinion, you get no further by seeing that he believes 
it to be true so strongly that he prefers death to denial. This 
does not interfere with the value of martyrdom in other ways. It 
impresses, and ought to impress, the imagination very strongly ; 
indeed, in some ways it addresses itself to the reason. The fact 
that a sane human creature attaches so high a value as is implied 
by martyrdom to any given statement, either of opinion or of fact, 
is as strong proof as can be given of the fact that the opinion in 
question is one that has a great influence over the human mind; 
and though this may not prove it to be true, it has much to do with 
its truth. The fact that a large number of Fakirs think it on 
the whole a good and desirable thing to pass their lives 
in unnatural and painful postures, to be swung by hooks through 
their backs, and to allow their nails to grow through their oa 
does not prove that these and other such practices are beneficial, 
but it proves that there is something in. men which produces them, 
and that that something has extraordinary power. So the history 
of the Christian martyrs of all ages and of most sects does not 
prove the truth of a single theological proposition, nor ought it 
to be put forward for that purpose; but it does prove that 
Christianity under many different forms is capable of enlisting 
on its side the most passionate feelings of the heart, and that 
with such warmth as to induce people to submit to horrible 
sufferings. Inasmuch as the same may be said of the 
asceticism of the Fakirs, the importance of this depends more 
upon the moral features of martyrdoms in different times and 
places, and in connexion with different opinions, than on the 
amount of pain which is endured; and thus martyrdom is rather 
a test of the moral training which the martyr has previously 
received, than a specilic testimony to any particular proposition. 
The accounts of the martyrs of the Primitive Church, those of 
the burnings of English bishops, those of the torturing of Roman 
Catholic missionaries, those of the cruelties inflicted on the Ana- 
baptists, the Albigenses, the Piedmontese, and many others, all 
convey different lessons, varying according to the behaviour of the 
people put to death. In the strict sense of the word they prove 
nothing, but they are highly instructive and memorable incidents 
in ert It is fortunate that the name by which they are 
denoted has acquired a conventional meaning, so that they are 
no longer likely to confuse people’s minds as to the true nature of 
evidence. 


SWITZERLAND. 


it is certainly a strange fact that the Continental country which 
is most constantly visited by Englishmen should also be 
that which is the most utterly unknown to them. All the 
world goes into Switzerland; it is hard to find a man who 
has not been in Switzerland; every man you meet has been 
up some mountain or other; but ask him about anything 
besides mountains, and commonly he is dumb. Even men of 
real ability and real information, who, when they visit any other 
country, come back with some knowledge about it, constantly 
come back from Switzerland knowing no more than when 
they set out. Ask them what they have seen or heard, and you 
soon find that, for most purposes, they have seen and heard nothing. 
The people, their languages, their manners, their past history and 
modern politics, are all passed by; nothing is thought of but 
mountains. And, funnily enough, some of the mountains which the 
name of Switzerland at once suggests are not in Switzerland at all. 
Say that you have been in Switzerland, and you are at once asked 
whether you have gone to Chamouni and climbed up Mont Blanc. 
You have to answer, with becoming sadness, that undoubtedly Cha- 
mouni ought to be in Switzerland, but that unluckily it is not, and 
never has been. That the one land is the chosen citadel of freedom, 
while the other is the latest acquisition of tyranny, might, one 
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would have thought, have stamped on every mind the distinction 
between Switzerland and Savoy. But there are much more 
powerful points of connexion, or rather of identification. There 
are Alps in Switzerland, and there are Alpsin Savoy ; Switzerland 
and Savoy are put by Mr. Murrayinthe same red handbook. Perhaps, 
after all, the case is one of those in which ignorance is bliss. Those 
who think that Switzerland and Savoy are all the same must be 
spared the pang with which the historian or the politician looks 
out on the landscape which lies before him at Lausanne and at 
Geneva. To such a one the noblest prospect is embittered by the 
thought that the heights which in the one case front him, and in 
the other case encircle him, have now become pillars of the house 
of bondage. The fastnesses which nature seems to have designed 
as the bulwarks of freedom have been changed by man’s crime into 
her prison-house. One can hardly draw a breath at Geneva, 
hemmed in as one is by Imperial stealings, without a palpable 
feeling of oppression. But the summer tourists, who find both 
Coustanz and Chamouni in their Swiss Murray, and whose only 
idea of Switzerland isa land of guides and chaises-i-porteurs, are 
spared many a bitter thought which cannot fail to occur to those 
to whom the present and the past are alike realities. 

The prevailing ignorance of Swiss matters is the stranger when 
we contrast it with the way in which other countries are looked at. 
If a man goes anywhere else, he generally comes back with a 
“view ” of some kind or other, which may be true or may be false, 
but which at least shows that he is aware that the country which 
he has visited has both a past and a present being. Let a man go 
into Turkey, or Italy, or Scandinavia, and he is sure to come back 
with political ideas of some sort or another. But send him into 
Switzerland, and he at once climbs up a mountain, without asking 
whether the city at its base forms part of a monarchy or of a 
republic. Even really intelligent men, who would be ashamed to 
deal so with any other country, come back from Switzerland con- 
fessing that they never thought of past history or present politics 
at all. There is no man who has the least pretensions to educa- 
tion who would not be ashamed of thinking that Holland or 
Portugal was a republic. But the Right Honourable James 
Whiteside, one of the new-made Doctors at Oxford, believes—or 
believed when he wrote his last book on Italy—that Switzerland is 
“a confederation of small kingdoms.” Tobe sure, such an opivion 
may be allowed to pass under the reign of a Lord Chancellor who has 
twiee assured the House of Lords that Corfu is within a mile of the 
coast of Thessaly. Still one would like to know the details of Mr. 
Whiteside’s presentations at the twenty-two Helvetic Courts, more 
particularly at that of His Majesty of Uri. And, after all, in compa- 
rison with other people, Mr. Whiteside deserves more praise than 
blame. He at least knew that Switzerland was a Confedera- 
tion of some kind, though he fancied it was a Confederation of 
kingdoms. This was more than Mr. Spence knew when he ran, 
as he thought, through all Federal States past and present, talked 
about Amphictyons (!), Achaians, Dutchmen, and Mexicans, and 
left Switzerland out altogether. If the world in general knew 
that Switzerland is a Federal Republic, and if all the people who 
scamper over its mountains would give some little attention to its 
history and constitution, we might have been spared a good deal 
of the nonsense which has been talked on both sides of the 
American quarrel ; and, in particular, the word “ Federal,” which 
has a meaning at Bern as well as at Washington, might have 
escaped its degradation into an awkward synonym for “ Yankee.” 

But the indiscriminate rush of all Englishmen to the Swiss 
mountains produces worse effects than mere ignorance of the 
institutions of the country. It creates an utterly false impression 
of the Swiss people in the minds of Englishmen, and it holds 
Englishmen up to the eyes of the Swiss in the most unfavour- 
able light. People come back from their mountain rambles 
abusing the Swiss in every possible way. The popular 
tourists’ notion is that the Swiss are a nation of extortioners 
and beggars, who-without money will do nothing, and for mone 
will do anything. ‘They never stop to think that, so far as there is 
any truth in the character, the character is entirely one of their 
own producing. That the inhabitants of a show-place are spoiled 
is a universal law, It is in no way peculiar to Switzerland. It is 
true of the show-places of England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland—of 
every corner of the world, in short, where tourists do congregate. 
The people who talk in this sort of way most likely never had any 
dealings with any Swiss at all except guides, drivers, and inn- 
keepers, whose position in their own country they did not under- 
stand. They most likely never spoke to a Swiss gentleman or a 
Swiss scholar ; probably they never stopped to think whether there 
were gentlemen or scholars in the country. Tlere and there, 

rhaps, they have been overcharged by a post-boy or an inn- 

eeper—things which no doubt sometimes happen in Switzerland, 
but which happen equally in England also—and the character of 
a whole nation is taken away. 

The truth is, that if you go into Switzerland at a rational time, 
and with a rational object, nothing of the sort happens to you. 
The extortion and the beggary, so far as they exist, are local ‘and 
temporary. At least there are large districts of Switzerland, in- 
cluding all the chief towns, where you may travel, if you know 
how, without meeting anything of the sort. One great secret 
of success in Swiss travelling is at once to fraternize with your 
landlord. The Swiss innkeeper fills a wholly different posi- 
tion from the English innkeeper. His profession is the best 
in the country, and he should be treated accordingly. He is 
almost always an intelligent and well-informed man; he is often 
an influential man—sometimes a high official in his canton. No 


one is better able to help the traveller in his inquiries, and no one 
is more willing, if the traveller only sets about it in the right 
way. The Swiss landlord, in short, is to be treated as a gentleman 
at whose house you are staying. Doubtless, there is the difference 
that you pay for your entertainment ; but barristers and physicians 
are also paid for their services, and are treated as gentlemen none 
the less. Treat him as an equal, as he commonly deserves to be 
treated—tell him your objects, which he will generally be well able 
to promote—and you will be treated with thorough and hearty 
kindness, and charged decidedly less than in the same class of inn 
either in England or France. 

But there is something worse than the opinion which English- 
men form of the Swiss — there is the opinion which the Swiss 
form of Englishmen. It cannot be denied that we are not in such 
good odour in Switzerland as we might be; and it is in no way 
wonderful that it is so. Of course, in one way, it is the interest 
of every Swiss to encourage the inroads of English tourists ; some 
classes make large direct profits by them, and the general wealth 
of the country is increased. But intelligent Swiss certainly feel 
very little pleasure in seeing their country degraded into a 
mere scampering ground for strangers. There is one barrier, 
and only one, between an Englishman and an intelligent Swiss of 
any class—that is, the a priori difficulty in the mind of the Swiss of 
believing that an English traveller can have any rational object in 
view. The native naturally assumes that an Englishman can have 
come into the land with no other object but to stare about him, 
and to run himself into the places where he has most chance of 
breaking his neck. It often takes some trouble to convince him 
that you are an exception to the universal rule. But, if you can 
succeed in so doing, whether by proper introductions or by dint of 
your own skill, there is no country where the stranger is received 
more heartily, or where he finds people on the spot more willing 
and more competent to help him in his researches. Be his object 
politics, antiquities, physical science, or anything else, he is sure 
to find, wherever he goes, many men who will spare no pains on 
his behalf. And well-informed men lie thicker on the ground in 
Switzerland than in most countries. Here comes out one of the 
advantages of the system of small States, which must, in 
fairness, be balanced against the equally manifest advantages 
of the other system. When a country, in itself one of the 
smallest in Europe, is further made up of twenty-two (or rather 
twenty-five) States, absolutely independent in all internal 
affairs, it is manifest that political and intellectual life 
is more generally diffused than it can be in a large country 
whether its Government be kingly or republican. France gain 
nothing by its so-called republic, because the establishment of a 
professedly democratic central Government carried with it no 
increase of local freedom. But in Switzerland you see the repub- 
lican and Federal system in its best colours. The country has, 
for the last fifteen years, settled down under a constitution which 
satisfies the whole nation, except a very small discontented party 
at each end. It is now enjoying the benefits of a system which, 
unlike the three which preceded it, has not been forced upon the 
nation by any external force, but is the real growth of the circum- 
stances of the country. The Federal Government is possessed, as 
it never before was possessed, of a degree of strength adequate to 
the discharge of its proper duties; while it in no way interferes 
with the full local independence of the several cantons. It is this 
local independence which causes that general diffusion of intelli- 
gence which at once strikes the stranger who pierces below the 
surface of Swiss society. A place which in England would be a 
dull country town, with hardly a spark of intellectual life, will 
be in Switzerland a real capital, with many of the advantages 
of a capital, but without the whirl and bustle of the capitals 
of large States like England or France. It is the seat of 
a Government and Legislature which, though cut off from any 
direct appearance on the stage of European politics, is sovereign in 
all those matters which most concern the daily life of the citizen. 
And of course, in the larger cantons, questions constantly rise of 
higher importance, and requiring more statesmanlike qualities, 
than the se of the simple mountaineers of Uri. Even the 
means of checking “1’extirpation des petits oiseaux”—a result 
which has been successfully obtained at Ziirich, and which was 
lately under discussion at Neufchatel—is a matter by no means un- 
worthy of the attention of the gravest Senate, as both English and 
French experience can bear witness. A really independent Legis- 
lature, having no earthly superior within its own range, is, in the 
nature of things, a better school of politics than a Town Council, a 
Court of Quarter Sessions, or even a Colonial Parliament. In 
most of the larger towns, too, there is a university, a gymnasium, 
or some institution of the kind, which involves the residence of 
several men of real ability and learning. In short, the political 
life which we concentrate on one spot, the intellectual life which 
we concentrate in three or four, is in Switzerland spread over the 
whole country. Wherever you go there is some one or other—here 
a 1 moe there a local statesman—able and willing to give you 
all the information which you want. Here is a manifest gain of 
the system of small States. Against this must, of course, be set the 
fact that it is only since the establishment of the present con- 
stitution that Switzerland can be said to have really enjoyed 
internal peace. The inference is the same which all rational study 
of history and politics leads to— namely, that no form of govern- 
ment is either to be universally preached up or to be universally 
decried ; that monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, federalism 
and consolidation, large States and small States, are all good or 
bad, just as may happen. It would be equally foolish and 
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mischievous to preach up a Federal Republic in England and to 
preach up a Constitutional Monarchy in Switzerland. Each 
country will prosper most by improving in detail the institutions 
which its own cireumstances have developed rather than by 
copying the institutions of any other country. Still, the insti- 
tutions of Switzerland, their causes and their results, are among 
the most interesting phenomena in the history of the world. It is 
a pity that they should be forgotten simply because their 
native seats happen to lie at the base of certain high mountains, 
especially as the study of the mountains and of the institutions 
may be most naturally blended together. The mountains are 
venerable in the eyes of the political student, because it is the 
mountains which have made the republics. Switzerland is like 
Greece in being a land of hills, and valleys, and inland seas — 
fresh-water lakes in the one case, inlets of the Mediterranean in 
the other. Itis unlike Greece in lying in the centre of Europe, 
instead of forming a peninsula cut off from the main continent. 
The configuration of the two countries has made the system of small 
independent States natural, and almost necessary. They are, in 
two ditlerent ages of the world, the two most illustrious examples 
of that system. But the position of Switzerland has always 
exposed her to the compression of greater surrounding Powers, a 
force from which Greece was free till the last age of her history. 
Hence the Swiss republics, though clinging to their local in- 
dependence, found the need of a certain degree of union much 
sooner than the Greek republics. That is to say, Switzerland has 
been Federal from the ip ng ing of her political being—Greece 
became Federal only in her last age. Thus the physical, the 
political, and the social aspect of the country all hang together in 
the most beautiful harmony. It is only to be regretted that the 
mass of travellers think of one aspect only, when they might be 
fairly expected to think of three—that their minds are so full of 
laciers and crevasses as to leave no room for a single thought of 
e immemorial democracy of Uri, or of the once proud patriciat 


DISMISSAL OF THE IONIAN JUDGES. 


ras least me of English Parliaments has an opportunity of 
redeeming the insignificance of its idlest Session by censuring 
or correcting one of the most indefensible acts of injustice which 
have ever been ag, sae in an English dependency. Lord 
Chelmsford and Mr. Roebuck have already brought before both 
Housegthe encroachment on judicial independence which Sir Henry 
Storks has committed in the removal of two members of the 
Supreme Council of Corfu. The papers for which they moved 
have lately been laid before Parliament, and little time is left for 
the consideration of a remote and unexciting grievance. Before 
the next Session, the Protectorate will probably have been surren- 
dered in favour of Greece, by the sole authority of the Crown. The 
wrong which has been committed ought to be redressed while its 
authors are still responsible to the Imperial Parliament. It is not, 
indeed, possible to replace the deposed judges on the bench of the 
Supreme Court, but the pensions which they have been inten- 
tionally prevented from acquiring may be secured to them; and 
it will not be inexpedient to warn Colonial Governors against 
capricious interference with the independence of judges. It is 
also desirable that Parliament should take the opportunity of 
requiring explanations from the Government 4s to the securities 
which are to be provided for those who have a vested interest in 
payments from the Ionian Treasury. The honour of England is 
concerned in the full discharge of all claims which have accrued 
during the continuance of the Protectorate. Public functionaries 
who have earned pensions must have given their services in full 
reliance on the continuance of English supremacy, and no breach of 
faith could be more flagrant than an attempt to redeem the obliga- 
tion by an assignment on the insolvent Greek Exchequer, There is 
reason to hope that Mr. Gladstone’s Philhellenic enthusiasm will be 
checked by the Colonial Secretary, who is believed to regard with 
less sanguine hopes the projected annexation. Nevertheless, it may 
be expedient to stimulate the equitable disposition of the Govern- 
ment by a Parliamentary expression of solicitude for the obser- 
vance of national faith. 

The materials for forming a judgment on the dismissal of the 
Tonian judges are unusually abundant. The Duké of New- 
castle, the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, and 
Mr. Gladstone explained, in answer to Lord Chelmsford and 
Mr. Roebuck the grounds on which the conduct of the Lord 
High Commissioner is defended by the Government. Since 
that time, Sir G. Marcoran and Sir A. Xidian have published 
statements of their case, and Mr. Franklin Lushington, 
formerly their colleague as a member of the Supreme Council, 
has addressed a “ Letter to Lord Stanley on the Dismissal of the 
Tonian Judges.” Sir Henry Storks’s communications to the 
Colonial Secretary complete the discussion by a characteristic 
display of the singular doctrines and exceptional logic which often 
characterize military correspondence. If a Parliamentary discus- 
sion served no other purpose, it would at least afford an opportu- 
nity of denouncing the boldness of a public functionary who 
disapproves on principle of judicial independence. More discredit- 
able communications have never been addressed by a Colonial 
representative of the Crown to the Government at home; and if 
the Duke of Newcastle could collect the suffrages of competent 
ae now or formerly resident in Corfu, he would probably 
find but one opinion as to the error of Sir Henry Storks, and he 
would be convinced that he was himself misled either by the 


misrepresentation of his subordinates, or perhaps by the prejudices 
of a colleague. The defence of the measure which has been 
of course founded on information furnished by the Lord High 
Commissioner is, in truth, more utterly unjust than the actual dis- 
missal. The Secretary of State was induced to attribute to the 
judges that administrative corruption which, as he truly said, 
was — 

interwoven with all the traditions of the country, and engrained in the 
character of the people. With whom had that corruption originated, and 
with what purposes had it been followed ? The worst demagogues, and those 
who had misl+d the people the most, were those who professed to be fast 
friends of the I’votectorate of England. So long as they could fatten on it, 
they would continue to be the fast friendsof England. . . . It was 
necessary to break up such a system before any good could be effected. These 
two judges were not the only persons removed. 

They were not the only persons, but they were the only judges; 
and, in their judicial capacity, they had not even the power of 
sharing in administrative corruption. The paradox that the 
friends of the Protectorate were the worst of demagogues never 
originated in the manly and upright intellect of the Secretary of 
State. The sophistical form im which a gratuitous absurdity is 
clothed indicates a more suspicious origin. The crotchet was pro- 
bably born in Corfu, where it was adopted, with other native 
inventions, by a congenial visitor. The friends of the Protectorate 
were not the worst of demagogues, because, having no 5 ea sl 
ing rabble to address, they could not, if they would, have been 
demagogues at all, Sir G. Marcoran declares, in language which 
commands belief, that he has never belonged to any coterie or 
political party, that he has never made a speech or written a 
pamphlet on politics, that he has never published a political 
paragraph in a newspaper. He adds that, even in private society, 
he has abstained from all political conversation, and that he has 
never attended a Parliamentary sitting. He says that if the 
charge had been made in Corfu that he even sympathized with 
any ~~ party, it would have been received as a mystification 
or joke. Ilis leisure has been occupied with professional studies, 
with quelque barbouillage de controverse théologique, et quelques vers 
badins, @ de longs intervalles, As he winds up his statement, voila 
le partisan démagogue! Mz. Lushington, a competent and dis- 
interested witness, says :— 

Sir G. Marcoran is a Corfiote ; and by all who have ever known him in 
Corfu, the idea of his being a political intriguer or partisan, in any sense or 
shape, would have been scouted with ridicule as a sheer absurdity, if the 
penalty attached to the character put upon him had not turned that feeling 
into indignation. I do not hesitate to assert my belief that a more purely 
ingenuous and high-minded gentleman, more exclusively devoted to his own 
proper duties, and his own cultivated and liberal pursuits, more alien from 
any taint of political mancuvring, never sat upon the bench in England. 
Sir A. Xidian is not less entitled to belief when he asserts that 
since his accession to the bench he has held himself wholly aloof 
from politics. Before that time, as Attorney-General, he carried 
Lord Seaton’s reforms through the Legislature, and he might 
perhaps have approved of the more revolutionary reforms of the 
High Commissioner Extraordinary, if Mr. Gladstone had con- 
descended to “ address some few words to one who had co-operated 
so extensively in the first reforms.” It must be remembered, 
however, that the cases of the two judges are entirely distinct. 
If the alleged misconduct took place on the bench, the English 
members of the Court are equally responsible with their Ionian 
colleagues. Out of doors, Sir G, Marcoran and Sir A. Xidian 
must be judged respectively by their own separate acts. Sir G. 
Marcoran’s answer to the charge of corruption is that he has two 
sons, and that neither of them have places. As his oflice gave 
him no political or administrative patronage, it is difficult to 
understand how he could have been guilty of the corruption of 
which he in fact is wholly innocent. The charge of political 
agitation is, perhaps, explained by the statement that in an inter- 
view with Mr. Gladstone, Sir G. Marcoran, in answer to questions, 
frankly confessed his opinions on the proposed yeforms. A con- 
fidential avowal of attachment to the English Protectorate scarcely 
sustains the accusation that Sir G. Marcoran is one of the worst of 
demagogues. The inference must have been drawn at a later 
period, for Mr. Gladstone at the time declared that the 
Supreme Council commanded and deserved the respect of the 
community. He now gravely informs the House of Commons that 
Sir G. Marcoran “never concealed his connexion with the party of 
the friends of protection.” Mr, Gladstone may boast of having 
discovered a new variety of treason as original as the oddest of the 
Homeric interpretations. Elsewhere it is malcontents who are 
accused of disaffection. The proditio paradovica Gladstoniensis 
consists in a theoretical preference for the established form of 
government. As Mr. Lushington forcibly observes : — 

To put a black mark on a whole class of respectable men whose lives have 
been spent in the Ionian service under the lawful Protectorate of England, 
because they may feel that half a century of English protection has not been 
without value to their country, because they may have known what the 
Islands were before that protection began, and may have dreamed what they 
might be should it suddenly end — because they may think that honesty and 
strength in the Goverp-aent are even now more to the purpose in developing 
the character and happmesr of the Ionian nation than its absolute consonance 
with the most advanced theoretical constitutionalism — was not the office of 
a calm and large-minded English statesman. 


The Duke of Neweastle, speaking here also on information 
furnished by Sir H, Storks, - that there were complaints of the 
administration of justice. . Lushington’s answer seems con- 
clusive : — 


Did the Secretary of State remember that one of the com 
ought to fall equally on the two English members in a Court of four No 
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cause is ever decided in the Ionian Supreme Council except by the judgment 
of the full Court, and after examination by the full Court. In the rare cases 
of parita, or equal division of opinions, the ultimate decision rests with the 
Lord High Commissioner. The English members are responsible for their 
own judgments and the conscientiousness of their own labour; and the 
insinuation that in their presence, with or without their sanction, any injus- 
tice or trickery could be perpetrated by their Ionian colleagues, is an insult 
‘o their capacity and honesty. In 1859 the present English members ap- 
— to Mr. Gladstone to be possessed, as I trust their predecessors were 

fore thém, of the contidence and favour of the community at large. If the 
judgments of the Court in its collective capacity had since then ceased to in- 
spire public satisfaction, why should the one half of the Court be blamed 
rather than the other? 


If the Secretary of State considers the demonstration incomplete, 
he may easily ascertain whether the English members of the Court 
have expressed any dissatisfaction with their native colleagues. He 
will perhaps be satisfied by thedetailed statements of Mr, Lushington 
and Sir G. Marcoran, that his informants had led him into a mistake 
when they induced him to refer to imaginary precedents of dis- 
missal. The only cases of non-reappointment were those of two 
judges of seventy-three and eighty-one years of age, who, having 
earned their full pensions, naturally abstained from any appeal to 
the protecting Government. According to the Ionian Constitution, 
the necessary tenure of office by the judges coincides with the 
duration of the Parliaments, which last for five years ; but subsequent 
Acts prov ide different scales of pension after twelve, fifteen, or twenty 
years’ service, to which the judgescontribute from their salaries, and 
none of the periods necessarily begin or end with the Parliamentary 
quinguennium. It cannever have been intended that the Republic 
should relieve itself from the obligation to pay a pension by arbi- 
trarily dismissing a judge before he has completely earned it; yet 
Sir G. Marcoran has been rudely removed within a year of the 
time when he would have been entitled to the highest rate of 
nsion. Even if the judges had deserved their dismissal, Sir H. 
tork’s despatches ought not to escape merited censure. The 
Lord High Commissioner is not aslanicd to assert that the time 
was come to make a change, because Sir George Marcoran had 
reached ‘‘ the very advanced age of seventy years,” and because he 
had had “alonger enjoyment of public employ than any other citizen 
in the Ionian States.” Me further argues, that although irremove- 
ability may be advantageous in England, “where the judges are 
selected on recognised merits,” the precedent is not applicable to the 
Tonian Islands, “where judges have been appointed, on many occa- 
sions, solely on accountof personal considerations and party feeling.” 
The charge against Sir H. Storks’s predecessors is not so weighty 
as the implied admission of his own principles of action. When 
the Lord High Commissioner adds that “no part of the public 
administration has occasionally given more just causes of com- 
laint,” he either brings a false accusation against both the 
glish and the native members of the Supreme Court, or he taxes 
his predecessors, if not himself, with culpable neglect of duty. 
“Sir George Marcoran has no substantial ground of complaint. His 
services have been long, but he has been fortunate in holding office 
for so many years in a country where there are so many applicants 
for employment.” Sir UH. Storks is perhaps unacquainted with the 
reciscly similar decision of the French judge who, during the 
eign of Terror, ousted a freeholder from his land in favour of a 
wrongful claimant, on the ground that, after an enjoyment of 
seventy years, it was time for another citizen to have his turn. It 
is also necessary further to quote Sir H. Storks’s more general 
objection to the argument derived from uninterrupted usage :— 
Nor is the example of English practice of much consequence to establish 
Sir A. Xidian’s argument, for although in England many of the most essen- 
tial principles both of public and civil right are admitted tacitly, and become 
law by precedent, the practice of England is unique and exceptional, and 
does not exist, as far as 1 am aware, in any other country. 


It has been alleged by Mr. Gladstone in defence of Sir Henry 
Storks, that the Senate which nominally effected the change is an 
independent body. It is a suflicient answer that the Lord High 
Commissioner appoints the five members of the Senate, that he 
exercises a veto on their acts, and that he has, in fact, uniformly 
disposed of all important appointments. If, in the present instance, 
he had allowed an exceptional latitude to his nominees, he would 
have been less solicitous to supply his superiors at home with 
fallacious apologies for the abuse of power which has been com- 
mitted. It is diflicult to say whether the pretence of an objection 
to politicians un the Bench is more culpable on the supposition 
that the Senate is responsible, or on the more serious assumption 
that the English chief of the Government has acted like a Greek 
official. One of the new judges was a member of the Senate 
which is supposed to have made a vacancy by dismissing his pre- 
decessor; the other is the brother of Mr. Gladstone's principal 
adviser and supporter. In both cases, the appointment was 
obviously made on political grounds; and it may be added that 
the new Secretary of the Senate is also one of the little coterie 
which surrounded Mr. Gladstone during his short residence in the 
islands. Sir H. Storks was, perhaps, led into the grave error 
of dismissing the judges by the unconscious intoxication of almost 
unlimited authority. There can have been no want of factious or 
interested intriguers to prompt the caprices of the local and tem- 
porary ruler ; and it was easy to secure a powerful advocate at home 

y providing largely for the prominent members of Mr. Gladstone's 
limited sect. The veteran judge who had privately avowed to 
Mr. Gladstone his attachment to the Protectorate is denounced as 
the worst of demagogues. ‘That free press which the Secretary of 
State recommends as the proper court of appeal, echoes “Mr. 
Gladstone’s language in a coarser form :— 


Let the kick which has been administered to Messrs. Marcoran, Xidian, 

and Dusmani— let the slap in the face which they have received, serve as a 
fresh lesson to those who go out of their way to offer their services to the 
foreigner. 
The language is not ill-chosen, for Sir H. Storks, with studious 
and inexcusable discourtesy, left Sir G. Marcoran and Sir A. 
Xidian to learn from the Gazette that they had been arbitrarily 
superseded. Such are the penalties which await the sceptics who 
disbelieve in Mr. Gladstone’s whimsical revelations. His own 
commission was illegal, his conduct in the Ionian Islands was 
offensive to English feeling, and his project of a constitution was 
the silliest which has yet been devised by any political theorist. 
Nevertheless, the vagaries of a great Parliamentary orator and 
powerful Minister are sacred, if not from English criticism, at least 
from the disapproval of Ionian judges. Sir G. Marcoran and Sir 
A. Xidian weal have been safe from the caprices of Sir H. Storks 
if they had prudently sworn to the words of the great Homeric 
master. Their fate affords little encouragement to those who go 
out of their way, as the Jontan Voice observes, to offer their ser- 
vices to Mr. Gladstone's countrymen, the protecting foreigners. 


THE REGENT STREET TRAGEDY. 


gee death of the poor girl, Mary Ann Walkley, will have its 
value. Martyrdom always tells on bystanders; and if fine 
ladies are taught to think at what a horrible price they purchase 
their finery, society, while it deplores the inevitable fate of the 
victim, may profit by her melancholy death. We are not going to 
charge fashionable people with being conscious accomplices in the 
death of milliners’ girls, and it must be with some qualification 
chat the ghastly warning of Hood’s “ Lady’s Dream ”’ is applied 
to this case. It is quite true— 
That evil is wrought by want of Thought, 
As well as want of Heart. 

But all possible care in ordering dresses beforehand will not prevent 
a glut of seamstresses’ work and a block of milliner’s business oc- 
curring in the midst of the London season. It is a mere matter of 
commercial necessity, which no effort on the part of customers can 
altogether prevent. Something to mitigate the evil might doubtless 
be done were all Court milliners people of the highest Christian 
principle, and were they all impelled by the loftiest morality. 
But we can expect in no trade anything much higher than trade 
morality; and trade morality will never range higher, in the mass 
of tradesmen, than accepting, with all its consequences, the funda- 
mental principle of economy—to buy, or to hire, in the cheapest, 
and to sell, or to lend, in the dearest market. Labour is always 
tinding its level. Competition is a Moloch, which now and then 
will have—we fear, must have—its victims. And it is as well 
to say all this at the outset, because we see no reason, with 
Lord Shaftesbury, why the milliners’ trade should be made an 
exceptional one, or why the precedent, perhaps a doubtful one 
at the best, set in legislative interference with the bakers’ trade, 
should be extended to any other employment of capital and 
labour. Still less are we inclined to accept the principle that it is 
the duty of the State, even on the purest and highest grounds of 
morality, to dictate the hours or conditions of the 1abourer’s volun- 
tary service. 

All that we can attempt is to make people like Madame Elise’s 
husband blush for themselves. And this 1s, we suppose, a hope- 
less task. Mr. Isaacson, and the woman who seems to be ashamed 
of her husband’s name, are pachydermatous. No arguments and 
no remonstrances will tell with people of this sort. It is as vain 
to expect that Isaacson and his wife will do anything to remedy 
the state of their work-rooms or of the sleeping-rooms of their 
hands, or to limit the hours of work which they impose on these 
wretched girls, if such care is to diminish their profits, as it is 
to teach Isaacson grammar or Christian principle. Butthe event may 
deter others from the course in which Madame Elise will <7 
persist. A thrill of horror has passed through society, and a dar: 
cloud has cast a lurid shadow over the most brilliant season which 
London tradesmen have ever known. We have learned at 
what cost our splendours and our gaiety are purchased. CGentle- 
folks are horritied at finding that the bodies and souls of their 
fellow-creatures are the price they pay for high refinement and 
the Corinthian capital of civilization. And so they visit their 
indignation on the establishment of Madame Elise, as if it were 
an exceptional one. The Mantalini of the day has got a 
husband who can wield the pen, after a fashion, and he has 
been adventurous enough to show himself up in the Times. 
Isaacson’s letter, though a highly amusing composition as it 
appears in that curiously faithtul version which we owe to the 
compositors of Printing House Square, is rather ingenious. 
What the man feels—and of course it is the only thing that 
such a person can feel—is, that the horrible story of the inner 
lite of his work-room will injure Madame Elise’s trade. Most 
likely it will. So he, not without some cleverness, hints that the 
letter which detailed the facts of the case was written by a rival in 
business. What he admits, and what Dr. Lankester’s minute and 
not hostile inquiry distinctly shows, is, that during the-height of the 
London season, the usual stint of work is fifteen hours a day, and 
occasionally twenty-four on very great emergencies; and that never 
less than twelve hours a day is the regular routine of his “ estab- 
lishment.” Moreover, he does not deny that twenty-three young 
women work in the same room—a room far worse than the sleeping 
rooms, and containing only sixty cubic feet of air for each inmate— 
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for these twelve, fifteen, and twenty-four hours day and night (of 
course with the gas at work a good part of the time), and that four 


of them sleep in the same room with an allowance of air far too 
scanty for an exhausted and delicate human being to breathe. 
Incidentally, Isaacson claims credit for the morality of his house- 
hold. Its inmates are not suffered to go out at night, and they 
are hard at work all day. If this is virtue’s life, we can only say 


that many a poor girl will be tempted to try the attractions of a— 


private dwelling-house in the kingdom. The real fact is, that we 
pay for our liberty by such occasional social disasters as this. No 
doubt a good, hearty, and honest system of slavery, where it suits 
the slaveowner’s economical, as well as his moral, interest to keep 
his slave at the highest point of health, is the only alternative to 
| that system of free labour which, as in this melancholy instance, 
permits, or, we fear, encourages, a free man or free woman to let 

imself or herself out for such hire and on such terms as are 


Regent Street walk in preference to the austere seclusion of a | certain death. Let us do all that we can to discourage the like of 
Regent Street nunnery, if the chaste vestals ave only allowed to | Madame Elise; but at the same time let us remember that we 


take fresh air once a week. Madame Elise’s husband adds, that the 
girls are well fed, and with touching particularity he quotes the 
dose of what he calls “ Camonile and Sienna,” which the house- 
keeper is in the habit of administering to hysteric patients. The 
therapeutic arrangements at Dotheboys Hall were equally perfect ; 
and the daily dose of brimstone and treacle proved that ‘no 
woman on this earth could have done more” than Mrs. Squeers 
did. Isaacson must take all the credit which he deserves for his 
housekeeper’s drastic attention to the dying girl Walkley. But 
what he has not shown is, that either he or his wife ever paid so 
much as a single visit to their sick inmate, or that one word of the 
charge that the poor young woman’s death was hastened by long 
hours, pomatinaans impure and poisonous air, and a close, and 
oyer-crowded working-room, is not justified by the facts, 

The moral of the matter is obvious. Ladies will for a few days 
be frightened into thinking that they are responsible—indirectly 
and distantly, we admit—for giving orders at the last moment, 
and encouraging all this over-work by expecting their dresses to 
be made in a few hours. <And very likely they will, in a great 
spasm of conscience, think of reviving the Dressmaker’s Friend 
Association, and they may perhaps attempt to establish a new 
Society, or perhaps two. To do all which is, of course, to do 
nothing. If they can find out any Court dressmakers and milliners 
who really do, as well as pretend to, keep establishments con- 
ducted in a very different way from that of Mrs, Isaacson, alias 
Madame Elise, by all means let such be patronised. But we fear 
the ladies must ease their consciences at the expense of their 

urses. The charges of careful Court milliners will or ought to 
e higher than Madame Elise’s, because it is plain that Madame 
Elise conduets her business on the purest economical prin- 
ciples. She gets all she can out of her labourers, and pays 
them as little as she can. It is quite possible that actually 
the wages of any one given servant of Madame Elise may be very 
high, but, as far as the employer is concerned, the aggregate paid 
in wages, in proportion to the work done, is very small, and the 
profits are consequently larger. We can quite understand that 
the girl Walkley was tempted to 170 Regent Street by the fame 
of the large weekly earnings of the work-girls. And in less 
economical houses, where more hands—more, that is, relatively to 
the work done —are employed, more will be spent in wages, and 
the profits of the employer will be less, unless the customer makes 
up her mind to pay the difference. This is the little lesson which 
the ladies will have to — over; and this is, to them, the 
practical moral of the Walkley case. They must find out, if 
they can, good, respectable, moral, motherly Court milliners, even 
though they do not, like Madame Elise, claim to be Court 
tradesmen “by appointment,” and stick up the Royal Arms 
over their door. irom personal investigation, the ladies must 
satisfy themselves that these moral Court milliners are as 
good as their professions, and that their hours are moderate, 
their work-rooms healthy, and their sleeping-rooms decent and 
airy. And when the ladies have done all this, and have found 
out these model milliners, they must expect to be charged more 
than Madame Elise charges. ies cannot, in their own persons, 
be both sentimental and economical. They cannot, at the same 
time, weep over their sister’s tragic death and expect to 
keep down milliners’ bills. In the long run, customers must 
pay for short hours, light work, and airy rooms, And this we 
fear is all that can be done. ‘I'ry in every possible way to force 
the sense of responsibility both upon customers and employers of 
labour—compel fine ladies and fine milliners to feel that they have 
personal duties which are independent both of fashion and profits— 
and the recurrence of such cases as that of poor Mary Anne 
Walkley will be rendered less frequent. But we are afraid that we 
cannot usefully interfere by any legislative = against 
the entire freedom of trade. Lord Shaftesbury only expressed 
— indignation when he spoke of the wrongs done by such 
nouses as that of Madame Elise. But he went to the extreme 
limit of what is possible in abridging the hours of labour in 


must make up our minds to change our whole social life, and to 


| abandon all or most of all that has made our civilization what it 


is, if we are to render such cases as that of Mary Anne Walkley 
| absolutely impossible. 


GENTEEL BEGGARS. 


“ if bp heart knoweth its own bitterness;” and there is no 
variety of that capricious organ of which the proverb 
is more true than the fashionable heart. The apparent ease 
and enjoyment of life which a superficial observer may think 
that he discerns in the fashionable community has prevented 
philanthropists and statisticians from taking notice of the 
extensive distress that prevails among them. Perhaps the 
real reason why it has been overlooked is its unusual character. 
It is very acute in its degree, but it arises entirely out of the 
culiar and exceptional wants of this very exceptional race of 
uman beings. Ordinary people can sustain life so long as they 
have food and warmth, and while they are well provided in these 
respects they cannot be spoken of as_ suffering under extreme dis- 
tress, But it is not so with fashionable people. Their more 
ethereal natures require a subtler sustenance. In addition to 
the common requirements of human nature, they need also to 
bask in a kind of moral light and warmth of whose genial 
influence they are specially susceptible—that effulgence which 
beams from the countenances of great personages, and espe- 
cially of royal personages. To them this life-giving radiance 
is as necessary as food and warmth, and in its absence they pine and 
waste away. But in the case of this necessary of life, as of others, 
the mouths are many and the loaves are few. The consumers of 
this moral nutriment are popularly numbered at about ten thousand, 
but as no census has ever been taken, and as there is a striking 
difierence between the number of those who think themselves fit 
persons to bask in royal sunshine, and those who are thought so 
by their neighbours, even an approximate estimate is hard to 
form. But for all this multitude, which in the lowest view is very 
large, nature, who in these northern latitudes is a hard ste 
mother, has furnished but one royal family to supply their foo 9 
The struggle for existence is consequently severe. And those 
fearful social contrasts which are to be observed in respect 
to more material necessities do not fail to recur in the distri- 
bution of the good things of this fashionable world. Some 
are millionnaires, enjoying so much of the presence of the great as 
to be satiated, and one might almost say wearied, by the pleasures 
it imparts. Others, more numerous, are in possession of competence, 
being blessed with a sufficient portion of the supreme good to make 
existence not wholly joyless. Others, more numerous still, can only 
secure to themselves their scanty share by assiduous and self- 
denying labour in the distribution of cards and the production 
of small-talk. But below and beyond all these, there is a vast 
and hungry multitude of clamorous mendicants, absolutely desti- 
tute of any certain supply of the fashionable pabulum, moving the 
hearts of all spectators by their piteous outeries, and picking up 
from time to time a few scanty crumbs that are flung to them 
from the charity of their more fortunate fellow-creatures. 

It would be unreasonable to complain of the existence of this 
last class. As long as the good things of this world are unequall 
divided, there must be a hungry multitude outside, looking wit 
envious eyes upon the abundance of the few. Perhaps, in an 
economical point of view, it might be desirable that there should 
be some kind of vagrant law for genteel beggars. There is no 
reason why begging for invitations should not be made as penal as 
begging for haltpence ; for it is much more annoying and quite as 
shameless. Undoubtedly the assistance of the law might be ve 
properly invoked to abate a nuisance which is so generally felt. We 
would suggest to some enterprising philanthropist—Lord Raynham, 


factories, and he must not expect to find Parliament or public | 


opinion sanctioning any new restrictions on the lenders and hirers 


of labour. Apprentices and children of tender years do not stand | 
on the same ground as free labourers. And though it may seem to | 


be very consistent with precedent, as it is undoubtedly humane and 
charitable, to require that the provisions of the Common Lodging 
House Act should be — to all work-rooms, and that the limi- 
tation of the hours of labour should be applied to all trades, yet we 
own to some apprehensions that we have already gone far enough 
in this direction. Already there are philanthropists who, from the 
best of motives, demand that the Saturday half-holiday should be 
made imperative, and the extreme and amiable advocates of the 
early closing movement have more than once thought of asking 
for an Act of Parliament to close all shops at six o'clock. We 
do not see, if we are to have an inspection of the milliners’ work- 
yooms, Why tailors’ shopboards should be secure from the police, 
vr why domiciliary visits should not be paid to every attic of every 


for instance—whether it would not be expedient to propose an 
enactment upon the subject. It might provide that any female 
convicted of attempting, in any drawing-room, dining-room, opera, 
playhouse, public exhibition, or other place of fashionable resort, 
to obtain by endearment, flattery, wheedling, boring, hufling, 
or other kind of importunity, any card, letter, note, me 

or other vehicle of invitation, for any party, ball, rout, break- 
fast, at home, reception, thé dansant, crush, squeeze, drum, 
small and early, or other assemblage of fashionable persons 
in smart apparel, shall be sentenced as an idle and tuft- 
hunting person to one calendar month’s hard fashionable labour. 
A subsequent clause of the Bill might define hard fashion- 
able labour to consist in making incessant morning calls in a hack 
cab, and dining in the City every evening, besides going to all the 
drawing-rooms held at St. James’s during the term of punishment. 
Such enactments might reduce to a very considerable extent the 
class of genteel beggars. Still, we may safely assume that the 
poor will never cease from out of the land, and that pushing 
mothers, with daughters to marry, will defy any penalty the most 
Draconic law could inflict. But it is not of the class of mendicants 
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proper —those whose only chance of any taste of the delights 
conferred by cards of invitation consists in persevering impor- 
tunity — that we have the most right to complain. e great 
evil is, as in all cases where a poor-law is not rigidly adminis- 
tered, that many join the ranks of the beggars who have 
a competence of their own, and therefore have no right 
to public alms. It is on occasions of great public re- 
joicings that the beggars in silk muster strong; just as the 

ggars in rags gather round the door of any person well known 
for his or her benevolence. Such festive opportunities may 
be fairly said to pauperize the fashionable world. It is turned 
into a great scrambling ground of courtly lazzaroni. People who 
by their position enjoy enough of the Royal presence and the 
company of great men to satiate the greediest courtliness, beg as 
abjectly for admission to any festivity from which they ma 
chance to have been omitted, as the wife of a provincial boroug 
member coming up to London for the first time. The passion for 
being present at great entertainments strengthens with age; and 
even men of high rank, who have grown grey in the enjoyment of 
that strange felicity which consists in incessantly squeezing 
between two people in order to shake hands with a third, may be 
found sometimes among the list of supplicants praying for the 
precious privilege. 

There is no doubt that this shameless importunity is the 
great hindrance to the success of those festive pageants 
which would befit a wealthy and artistic age like that in 
which we live. The happy marriage of the heir to our 
throne, which has justly been greeted with an enthusiasm such as 
royal marriage never excited before, has, among other rejoicings, led 
to sundry festivities in this metropolis. Those who, in their loyal 
zeal, have sacrificed both time and money to this end deserve every 
praise. It is very fitting that the municipalities of the country as 
represented by the City of London, and the British army as 
represented by those whose special privilege it is to guard the 

rson of the Sovereign, should give expression to the national 
joy with which the Prince of Wales’s union to a consort so 
worthy has been received. And both the City and the Guards 
merit general gratitude in that they have displayed, not only 
munificence, but remarkable taste in these national entertainments. 
But there is something humiliating in the details which have 
been interpolated into them by the supplicating eagerness of 
would-be guests. Rumour is rife concerning the begging letters 
which the Committees of Entertainment in both these instances 
have received. The Committee at the Guildhall were so pestered 
with applicants who had no title to be invited, that they were 
compelled to prepare a lithographed form of refusal, and the cost 
of the postage stamps conveying these refusals has formed no 
inconsiderable item in their expenditure. The Countess who 
offered to give 200/. to any charitable institution may possibly be 
a fabulous personage; but she will convey to posterity a very fair 
mythical representation of the aristocratic competition for city 
favours which prevailed at the epoch of the Princess Alexandra’s 
marriage. The Entertainment Committee of the Guards have 
had, if all the murmurs of the rejected be true, a still more 
thorny function to perform. They have had to decide upon 
the exact value of the claims to an invitation preferred upon the 
most recondite grounds—as, for instance, by one man whose great- 
grandfather was an ensign in the brigade, and by another man 
whose father once entertained the officers of one regiment to 
dinner in country quarters. Rumours are current of subalterns 
declining their right to tickets rather than face the storm of indig- 
nation which the distribution of those tickets must draw down 
from neglected friends and relatives. And, what is more remark- 
able still, aged men and women, with no young people to serve as 
an excuse, are said to have struggled as fiercely for tickets 
as if they had never been to a ball before. This passion for 

eants is a new development among our Upper Ten Thousand. 

ey used to go through them as an irksome task, under a 
strong sense of duty. Now they think them worth the deglu- 
tition of a good deal of dirt in order to. get an invitation. If 
some of the entertainers of the present season would only publish 
an account of the intrigues of which they have been the unwilling 
centres, with a racy selection of correspondence, it would open a 
curious insight into the dirty corners of a good many high-born 
and high-pretending minds. ~ 


THE WEST HARTLEPOOL RAILWAY. 


Dt hose the first volume of the history of railway frauds 
closed with the revelations of the great year of 1845, it 


gees imegined that the story would never be paralleled. 
Until quite recently, the disclosures that have occasionally been 
made since that epoch have been poor affairs, quite unworthy to 
compare with the achievements of the great originators of the art 
of making things pleasant, and there is all the freshness of novelty 
and surprise about the narrative lately issued by a Parliamentary 
Committee of the rise and fall of the West Hartlepool Harbour 
and Railway Company. It appears now, that during the last ten 
or twenty years, when it was thought that some check had been 
uaposed on the exuberant ambition of railway directors, this 
energetic little Company has been defying the law and deluding 
the public with an audacity and a success which have never been 
— or even equalled. 

The origin of the Company may be traced back to the 
primeval ages of railway construction, The iron and coal dis- 
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trict which occupies the basin of the Tees was one of the most pro- 
mising situations for an enterprise of this kind, and the existence 
at West Hartlepool of one of the finest natural harbours on the 
east coast of England pointed it out as the centre of a railway 
system which ought to have proved, and may possibly even yet 
prove, one of the most profitable in the kingdom. This tempting 
field for speculation was opened in the days when George IV. was 
King, by the oe of a Company called the Clarence 
Railway Company. This pioneerCompany got into difliculties, was 
pressed by the Government Loan Commissioners for the repayment 
of money which they had advanced, and, after struggling against its 
fate for some years, was at length happily merged in the undertaking 
which Lord Donoughmore’s Committee has made so famous, 
Another line of still greater importance was projected in 1839, 
for the purpose of connecting the Stockton district with the As 
of Hartlepool ; and in 1844 a third Company was established to 
rfect the harbour, and build docks and warehouses at West 
lartlepool, for the accommodation of the traffic which the Clarence 
and the Stockton and Hartlepool Railways were expected to bring. 
Of these three undertakings, two enjoyed the benefit of the super- 
intendence of the same Chairman — Mr. Ralph Ward Jackson. 
As a matter of course, one of the first projects of the Chairman 
was to amalgamate the three Companies which had become so in- 
timately connected, and it is due to him to say that his sagacit 
was not in fault in selecting West Hartlepool as a port whic. 
might be made to rival the most flourishing outlets of English 
commerce. With coal and iron abounding in its immediate 
neighbourhood, within moderately easy access from the great 
manufacturing centres, and with the command of the finest 
harbour for the Baltic trade, there was enough (as, indeed, 
experience has shown) to justify the ee ambition which 
the promoters of the project indulged. In 1852 the amalga- 
mation was effected by an Act of Parliament. The terms 
of the purchase of the Clarence Railway were, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary that any Parliamentary Committee ever sanctioned. 
In return for the various classes of Clarence shares, the lucky pro- 
prietors of that Company were to receive an equivalent amount of 
securities, which were in reality debentures giving a first fixed 
charge over the Clarence property, but were denominated shares, 
apparently for the purpose of giving countenance to a provision 
that these Clarence proprietors should have votes in the manuge- 
ment of the amalgamated Company. Thus they combined the 
security and indifference of mortgage creditors with all the powers 
of responsible shareholders. By the same Act powers were given 
to the amalgamated Company to raise the aggregate share capital 
to a million and a half, an amount which was increased by sub- 
sequent legislation to 2,100,000/. The borrowing powers con- 
ferred upon the Company were strictly limited, though in terms 
which, either by design or otherwise, were made strangely obscure. 
However, on the largest — construction, the West Hartlepool 
Harbour and Railway Company had no power to borrow more 
than one-third of its share capital actually subscribed for the time 


ing. 

a with these considerable powers, Mr. Jackson and his 
friends set to work with amazing energy to make the most of 
their opportunities. The Harbour was improyed until, in its area 
for shipping, its docks and warehouses, it began to rank as a first- 
class port. Trade increased at a marvellous rate. Splendid lines 
of steamboats were put on, collieries without number were worked 
as they had never been worked before, the railways were loaded 
with traffic, and the most magnificent dreams of the Hartlepool 
people were more than realized. Mr. Jackson became a little king 
in the district, and no enemy of his could show his face in West 
Hartlepool without risk of life and limb. Everyone was getting 
contracts or business of some sort in connexion with the Company, 
and the whole community was making money at an unheard-of 
rate. Visitors who came to lcok at the new port were astonished 
to see the change which a few years had brought about, and the 
marvellous progress of West Hartlepool was everywhere quoted as 
one of the most brilliant results of English energy and capital. 
And so it was. The energy was Mr. Jackson’s, and the capital 
was the capital of those who confided in him. How the money 
was obtained, the Report of the Lords’ Committee has for the first 
time explained. 

No sooner had the Act of 1862 been passed than it was found 
impracticable to raise the share capital —— for the construc- 
tion of the works, and without issuing shares no loans could be 
legally effected. But it has been seen that the management 
was vested in the Clarence shareholders, and if only money could 
be found to complete the Harbour, the Clarence line was certain 
to increase in value far beyond the amount of the so-called shares 
which were a first charge upon it. The ordinary shareholders of 
the amalgamated Company might possibly be ruined by the ope- 
ration, but that would not hurt the Clarence holders, and while 
scarcely any of the new shares were issued, the Clarence people had 
an overwhelming majority, and could do what they liked. Accord- 
ingly, they did like to support Mr. Jackson in his policy for the 
development of the district ; and Mr. Jackson's declared policy was 
to spend without stint, and to raise the needful funds without the 
slightest anxiety “to keep within the four corners of an Act of 
Parliament.” A small Board was constituted, in great part of Mr. 
Jackson’s immediate friends and connexions; the Board believed 
in their Chairman; the Company in gencral meeting assembled 
og is, the Clarence shareholders) believed in their directors, and 

e concern was the most unanimous that was ever seen. But 


unanimity would not have helped them much without money, and 
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where was the money tocomefrom? ‘The shares were not sought 
after, and in the course of eleven years less than 530,000/. worth 
was got out. This, together with the so-called Clarence shares, 
made a total share capital of about 1,000,000l., giving a borrow- 
ing power of 333,000/. It was quite impossible for Mr, Jackson 
to carry out his ambitious schemes with such paltry sums as 
these, and it was equally impossible to raise a farthing more, 
unless the public could be made to believe that all the shares were 
actually issued, and paying good dividends, and that there wis 
an ample margin for the interest on the borrowed capital. The 
difficulty supplied its own solution, There was but one way, and 
that an old one, to make things pleasant. The published accounts 
must show the share capital and the debt always growing in their 
regular legal proportions. Ten cent. dividends would have 
been suspicious, but good sound Tvidends of 4/. and 5/. per cent. 
would please the public, and fill the pockets of the shareholders at 
the same time; and a handsome margin over interest would be 
certain to give confidence to trustees and others seeking safe and 
eligible investments, while the scheme might be helped by giving 
handsome commissions to brokersfor placing the bonds. Foryearsthis 
simple, worn-out device of falsifying published accounts succeeded 
to perfection. How far it may be carried may be seen from the 
Report of Lord Donoughmore’s Committee, where the published 
accounts for every year, and the true accounts, as they have since 
been ascertained, are placed side by side. Like all great works, 
this was gradually developed. In the first year after the amalga- 
mation, the only error detected in the accounts is that the deben- 
ture debt, which was really 464,000/., was set down as 3 34,000/. 
Step by step, the audacity of the managers grew with their success 
or their necessities, until, in 1860, the ordinary stock was stated 
to be 815,000l., instead of 287,000/., while the debenture debt 
was entered as 671,000/.—the real amount which this inde- 
fatigable Company had succeeded in raising upon bonds being 
2,520,000/. The final result scarcely needs to be told. The 
time arrived when the Company could borrow no more 
money for dividends or interest, and the creditors have come 
piteously to Parliament, begging to be allowed to take to them- 
selves what really seems to i still a promising undertaking, and 
to save as much as can be saved of their unlucky ventures. 


After what we have stated, it is scarcely worth while to 
notice that the money was spent as illegally as it was raised. 
Half-a-million was wasted in the improvident acquisition of 
coal-mines and steam-boats, which the Company had no power 
whatever to purchase. Special authority had been obtained to ad- 
vance 60,co0o/. towards the construction of a neighbouring railway, 
and 120,000/. was advanced by the liberal Board. But these and 
other irregularities are small matters compared with the deception 
practised on the public. There is a peculiarity in the case, moreover, 
which deserves special attention. Falsifying accounts is a criminal 
offence; and it may naturally be supposed that Mr. Jackson and his 
friends had not the least intention of falling into the net of the law. 
Mr. Jackson declares, in fact, that he was so busy in managing the 
railway that he did not look at the accounts of the mode in which 
the funds were obtained. Money was there to pay interest on the 
debt, and dividends to the Clarence and other bos x Bry and that 
was all he knew about it. Then the accounts were regularly audited 
and certified to be correct; and the auditors were doubtless as inno- 
cent as Mr. Jackson. But there was one transaction that preceded 
the final crash which it is more difficult to explain. ere had 
been some murmurings as to the irregularities of the Company, and 
in order to quiet them a Committee of Investigation was appointed 
in 1859. The Chairman of this Committee was a wealthy mer- 
chant who bore one of those names that carry with them an almost 
oppressive sense of respectability. This Mr. Thomas Sturge—a large 
holder of Clarence shares—took the labouring oar in the inquiry, and 
at length produced a report which was signed by himself aschairman. 
There was an admirable air of candour and impartiality about the 
document. It admitted that the directors had been over-sanguine, 
and stated that the liabilities of the Company exceeded by about 
500,000/. their Parliamentary powers ; but, upon the whole, gave 
a decidedly encouraging account of the prospects of the concern. 
In fact, the excess of the borrowing powers was at this time much 
nearer 2,000,000/, than 1,000,000/.; but Mr. Sturge’s report 
served its purpose, and postponed the final catastrophe for about a 
year. As Mr. Sturge has since brought an action for libel against 
a shareholder who impugned the truth of this report, and has 

ut his view of the case before the public, it is ole fair to give 
im the benefit of his defence. He contends that there was no 


falsehood in stating that the liabilities were in excess about 
—- (the excess being really three times as great), because | 
e did not expressly say that the amount was not more | 
than 500,000/. As this ingenious exeuse called down from | 
Chief Justice Erle one of the severest rebukes ever addressed | 
to a witness, it is not necessary for us to canvass it further. | 
It is enough to say that Mr. Sturge did not gain a verdict | 
in his action for libel, and to suggest that, in any further in- | 
vestigation which may be made into the affairs of the West | 
Hartlepool Company, the matter ought to be probed to the bottom | 
until it shall be ascertained what part was taken by every one | 
connected with the accounts by which the public were induced | 
to advance their money to what has turned out a bankrupt 
concern. The Lord Chancellor has announced that he will direct 
an inquiry whether grounds exist for the prosecution of Mr. Jack- | 
son; and if, in the event, it should prove that other persons 
have brought themselves within the range of the criminal law, | 
we presume that ample justice will be meted out to them. The 


men of character who are always found standing behind successful 
adventurers are more mischievous, even when less guilty, than the 
rincipal actors. Without them, few dishonest schemes would 
path, and the interests of society require that they should not 
be treated with exceptional favour. f 

It should, however, be remembered that, at present, only an 
ex parte case has been presented ; and though that is sufficient to 
prove, beyond the possibility of doubt, that fraud has been practised, 
it is still open to all those who are apparently implicated to clear 
themselves from suspicion. And with respect to Mr. Jackson, it is 
only fair to add the really remarkable fact, that, while dealing as 
he has done with millions, he has not been accused of appropriating 
more than about 25,000/., and that even this accusation he has 
indiguantly denied. 


THE PATRIOTIC FUND ASYLUM. 


Ore system of Public Reports is like the proverbial elephant’s 
trunk; but to drag cannon and pick up pins is a feat 
trivial compared with that elastic power of adaptation which 
presents to Parliament with equal care reports on the national 
finances and the minutes of a Ladies’ Committee superintend- 
ing a girls’ school. The Third Report of the Commissioners 
of the Patriotic Fund, — it alle with the disposal of 
nearly a million and half of public money, depends for its interest 
on the details which it gives of the internal management, or 
rather mismanagement, of the Wandsworth school. This school, 
intended ultimately for the reception of 300 orphan girls, was 
opened exactly four years ago, and now contains, in its incomplete 
state, 268 girls. It seems to be nominally under the care of a 
Lady Superintendent, Miss Clavell, and a Chaplain, Mr. Kirkby ; 
but the real governor of the institution is Captain Fishbourne. 
Early last year, and chiefly in consequence of the tragical death 
of a girl who, for some trifling fault having been placed in solitary 
confinement, had been burned to death, the Executive Committee 
delegated to thirteen ladies a good deal of the internal management 
of the school, The ladies, not very unreasonably, imagined that 
this supervision was intended to imply some real control and 
authority—a belief in which they were destined to be rudely shaken. 
As soon as they were appointed, they reported serious defects in 
the management of the institution. Indeed, they went so far 
as to say, with feminine broadness of expression, that “the in- 
stitution had been entirely mismanaged, and that they could not 
continue to act with the parties to whom the Executive Committee 
had hitherto entrusted its local management.” These “ parties,” 
to use the ladies’ expression, were the Honorary Secretary, Captain 
Fishbourne, “ upon whom the Executive Committee had hitherto 
depended for all local information with regard to the Wandsworth 
Asylum,” and the Chaplain and Lady Superintendent. With 
respect to the two latter functionaries, the ladies pronounced that 
the Chaplain “ had assumed powers not authorized bythe Executive 
Committee, and that his punishments had been severe and totally 
unwarrantable and revolting;” and that the Lady Superintendent 
“js unequal tothe control of such an establishment, as not possessing 
sufficient judgment of her own, and as having consented to follow 
out unauthorized orders, which she herself felt to be objectionable ;” 
and, by way of practical conclusion, the ladies recommended that 
those two functionaries should be removed. The Executive Com- 
mittee declined to accede to this recommendation. They paused, 
they temporized ; they, as the vulgar but expressive phrase is, 
hummed and hawed; they disapproved and regretted, but did 
not think it necessary to proceed to such extreme measures, and 
retained the officers. This decision, or no decision, of the Executive 
Committee was accepted by a majority of the Royal Commis- 
sioners. The ladies, Lowered to their credit, and as might 
have been expected from the feminine mind—persisted in their 
views, and four of them immediately resigned an office which they 
eould no longer discharge with any prospect of usefulness to 
the institution or credit to themselves. Three more suspended 
their resignation until they had ascertained that the Royal Com- 
missioners supported the Executive Committee; but on being 
informed that the decision of the Executive Committee had been 
confirmed by the superior authority, they followed their sisters’ 
example. The institution has, therefore, been deprived of the 
services of Lady Colchester, Mrs. Adair, Mrs. Cook, Mrs. 

the Hon. Miss Sugden, Mrs. Brown, and Miss Burdett Coutts. 

It becomes of some social importance to place on record the 
reasons offered for this serious step on the part of the seven 
seceding ladies, and what they offer in justification of their 
apparent obstinacy in withholding confidence from the revised 


| bye-laws and rules which have been adopted by the Executive 


Committee. The facts upon which they grounded their origi- 
nal recommendation for the dismissal of the Chaplain and 
Lady Superintendent were — 1st. The existence of petty thieving 


| in the school, and the total inability of the officers to detect 


it. 2nd. The fact that girls had been allowed to go out 
alone to London and Wandsworth, and that two girls had been 
sent to London to be mesmerised by Captain Fishbourae’s 
orders. 3rd. The fact that corporal punishment had been inflicted 
on a girl nearly sixteen, by order of the Chaplain, acting under 
Captain Fishbourne, and carried out by the Lady Superintendent 
herself, on the refusal of the servants to obey the order. It was 
for these reasons that the four ladies originally demanded 
the resignation of the Chaplain and Lady Superintendent; and 
the three ladies sibeaguentis followed their example because 
they felt that the excuses offered by the Executive Committee for 
their officers could not be accepted, the matters complained of being 
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matters of common sense and feeling.” But this is not all. The | 
seven ladies have to justify themselves for still declining to have | 
any confidence in any new regulations which are to be adminis- | 
tered by the old and incapable authorities. They say— 

Weconsider it is more than probable, however good these rules may be, that 
those who allowed such evils will relapse into their former habits of mis- | 
management and indifference ; nor can we anticipate that those who for four 
years have acted together should now in such different relative positions 
carry out new regulations, with a due sense of their own responsibility, free 
from the influences to which they have so long submitted. Moreover, we 
hold the opinion that no clergyman or lady can be fitted for so delicate and 
responsible a task as the education of children, who are satisfied to give as a 
reason for their conduct that they acted under the authority of Captain 
Fishbourne, to whom, as stated in writing by the Chaplain, everything 
that happened or was done, of the most trivial description, was made known, 
as their only means of communication with their rulers, and whose decision 
was considered by them to be final, and his arrangements indisputable, 
whether according to their views or not. 

And they conclude by remarking : — 

Before our connexion with the asylum finally ceases, we venture to express 
our regret that we find in the new rules for the asylum no guarantee against 
the unsuitable and exciting religious meetings (partaking apparently of the 
character of revivals) which caused hysterical afiections among the girls, and 
which, we have been informed, were permitted by the Chaplain, though we 
have no means of judging whether they were held with his own approval, or 
under the orders of the gentleman to whom alone he seems to have con- 
sidered himself responsible. 

The reply of the Executive Committee is characteristic. As to 
the mesmeric experiments, “they were under circumstances which 
exonerated the Lady Superintendent and the Chaplain.” That is 
to say, they were directed, not by the medical officer, who did not 
sanction them, but by Captain Fishbourne himself, who, “ having 
found a girl lying faint on the grass, authorized her to be sent to 
London to be mesmerized.” As to the exciting religious meet- 
ings, the Executive Committee admit their existence, and signify 
their disapproval, but they cannot trace the hysterical attacks to 
these meetings. As to the seven obstinate ladies, the Executive 
Committee regret that they will not wait to see how far 
matters will mend. Captain Fishbourne, to be sure, is still 
Honorary Secretary, and his wife is still on the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee. Perhaps he will not send any more girls to be mesmerized ; 
perhaps he will not countenance any more revivals. The Chaplain 
who ordered, and the Lady Superintendent who executed, the 
flogging, “acting under Captain Fishbourne,” are to be retained. 
Perhaps they will be more careful—perhaps they will not surrender 
their own judgment to Captain. Fishbourne’s dictation, for. the 
future. Surely the ladies ought to wait. The leopard will probably 
change his spots. The devotee of mesmerism and revivals will of 
course subside into orthodox therapeutics, and will acquiesce in 
sober and decent religion. The ladies are perverse, incredulous, and 
obstinate, not to condone all the past evil, and cheerfully to look 
out for the coming good day. But all this soft talk on the part of 
the Committee is thrown away. The seven ladies persist in 
“feeling themselves to be utterly powerless to accomplish any 
good, and hopeless of obtaining any redress for any abuses they 
might hereafter detect in the establishment;” and'so the matter 


en 

Or rather, as we trust, so the matter does not end. The Girls’ 
Asylum belonging to the Patriotic Fund is a national insti- 
tution, and a very costly one. The land and buildings alone 
have cost ésaeel, and 140,000/. has. been invested in the 
endowment. It is one of the results of the munificent contribu- 
tions of this ag to the orphans of those who fell in the Crimean 
war. It has been grossly mismanaged; yet the objectionable 
officials who have mismanaged it are to be retained, and are still in 
charge of it. The power behind the Throne, which is stronger than 
the Throne itself, that is to say, Captain Fishbourne — who has 
made the weak and incapable Chaplain and Lady Superintendent 
the instruments for playing his own tricks in charlatanry and 

uackery, in folly and fanaticism — still retains his post, only 
ttered as to the future by the mild criticisms of a friendly 
Committee, who hope for the hearty concurrence of all these 
officials in pulling down a system which they originated, and for 
four years have been steadily carrying out. 

The Executive Committee cheerfully bid us to look to the future 
rather than to the past; but cheerful anticipations may be only 
another name for wilful blindness and deliberate connivance in 
evil. To expect discretion and prudence from Captain Fish- 
bourne, is either fatuity or complicity. The Executive 
Committee are not accomplices; for they have recorded their 
mild disapproval and diluted censure both of revivals and of 
mesmerisin. We must, therefore, impale them on the other hovn 
of the dilemma. They have shown themselves totally incapable 
of appreciating human nature, or Fishbourne nature—for the terms 
are hardly convertible. It remains to be seen whether the British 
nation will quietly submit to the prolonged mismanagement of the 
Patriotic Fund Asylum, and to the continued reign of its dictator 
suite belonging to the education, discipline, 

ical, moral, spirit idance, of the girls — Captain 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER'S LECTURE ON THE VEDA. 


P2®OFESSOR MAX MULLER concluded his course of 
_ Lectures on the Science of Language at the Royal Insti- 
tution, by an evening Lecture on The Iedas, or the Sacred Books 


of the Hindus, He began by exhibiting four volumes of his 


“not mere errors of judgment arising from inexperience, but | edition of the text of the Rig-Veda, together with the com- 


mentary of Séyanéchirya. He stated that his attention had first 
been drawn to the importance of this work when attending, in 
the years 1846 and 1847, the lectures of the late Eugéne 
Burnouf at the Collége de France. It was Burnouf, together 
with Dr. Goldstiicker, now Professor of Sanskrit at University 
College, who encouraged him to undertake the task of editing the 


| Rig-Veda —a work which had never been printed before either 


in India or in Europe, though it occupies in the history of 
Sanskrit literature the same position which the Old Testament 
occupies in the history of the Jews, the New Testament in the 
history of modern Europe, the Koran in the history of Moham- 
medanism. After collecting the nec materials at Paris, in 
the Library of the East India House in London, and at the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, he was enabled, through the patronage 
of the East India Company, to publish the first volume in 1849, 
the second in 1853, and the third in 1856. After the extinction 
of the political powers of the East India Company, Government 
continued to sanction the grant, and Her Majesty accepted the 
dedication of the fourth volume, published in 1862. This 
edition of the Rig-Veda contains, besides the original text of 
the sacred hymns of the Brahmans, 2 commentary in Sanskrit by 
Siyanicharya. This learned theologian wrote about 1400 A.D., 
whereas the ancient hymns which he — to expound are 
referred to the fourteenth century B.c. His commentary is a vast 
compilation from earlier works, some of which —as, for instance, 
the Glosses of Yaska — date from the sixth century B.c. 

Veda, the name given by the Brahmans to the whole of their 
sacred literature, means originally knowing, or knowledge, and is 
derived from the same root which appears in the Greek vida, I 
kuow; the Gothic vait, I know; the English to wit and wise, 
It is considered, according to the theological views of the 
Brahmans, to have been divinely revealed, and is distin- 
guished under the name of Srati yen 4 hearing) from all other 
works, which, however sacred and authoritative, are admitted 
to have been composed by human authors, and are compre- 
hended under the name of Smriti, or tradition. The Laws of 
Manu, for instance, are considered only as Smriti, and if on any 
point they could be proved to be at variance with a single passage 
of the Veda, they would at once be overruled. In no country 
has the theory of revelation been so minutely elaborated as in 
India; and in order to exclude as much as possible the human 
element, which, in the perception of divine truth by a human 
understanding, must come in at some point or other, the Brah- 
mans imagined a graduated scale of beings intermediate between 
the divine and the human, participating less and less in the divin 
and more and more in the human nature, till at last the origi 
a or visions of the inspired Rishis had reached a purely 

uman level, and had, without loss or injury, become the property 
of ordinary mortals. The Veda, however, was not allowed to 
enjoy for any length of time the undisturbed possession of these 
carefully elaborated claims. The Buddhists and many other 
heretical sects sprang up and denied the divine character of the 

edas, as well as the sacred privileges of the Brahmans, which 
rested on the authority of these works. They attacked the Vedas 
as “the incoherent rhapsodies of knaves and bufloons;” they 
denied “that there was any agreement among the learned in the 
interpretation of revelation and tradition ;” and they pointed to 
passages which even the Brahmans themselves had been obliged 
to admit as meaningless or as interpolated. In the third century 
B.c. Buddhism became the State religion of India in the place of 
Brahmanism, and the Buddhists then claimed the same inspired 
character for their own sacred books which the founders of 
the religion of Buddha had so violently attacked when claimed 
by the Brahmans in favour of the Veda. About the seventh 
century A.D. a reaction took place. Buddhism had to yield to 
Brahmanism, and at the present moment there is no Buddhist left 
in India Proper; while the orthodox Hindu again believes that 
the Vedas were an immediate revelation granted before the begin- 
ning of time to certain inspired saints, and containing all that is 


to his salvation. 
The Veda is not one single book. It comprises four collections 
of hymns, called the Sanhités of the Rig- Feda, the Ya‘ur- Veda, 
the Sdma-Veda, and the Atharva-Veda. The Atharva-Vi 

though it contains ents of ancient poetry, is a collection 

more modern date. It contains chiefly incantations, magic spells, 
propitiatory hymns, and large extracts from the other Vedas. The 
earliest authorities speak only of three Vedas, which are called 
the Trayi or Triad. Among these, again, a great distinction must 
be made between the Rig-Veda on the one side and the Yajur 
and Sdma Vedas on the other. The last two collections of hymns 
are mere prayer-books, arranged according to the order of certain 
sacrifices, and intended to be used by certain classes of priests. The 
Rig- Veda is an historical collection. There are four classes of priests 
required for the performance of great sacrifices. The first consists of 
the Adhvaryus, or manual labourers, who have to prepare the sacrie 
ficial ground, to dress the altar, and slay the victim. These, as 
being less educated, are only required to mutter certain hymns and 
formulas, which hymns and formulas, in the order in which they 
are to be recited, are ad together in what is called the Saghité 
of the Yajur- Veda, Udgatars, or choristers, form the second 
class, and the hymns which they have to chant are again put 
in proper order in the Sanhité of the Veda, But 
while the hymns to be muttered and chanted by these two classes 
of priests have been — collected in two breviaries, the 
poetical portions, which to be recited by a third class, 
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the Hotars, were not reduced to the same form, but the Hotars 
had to learn by heart whatever of ancient sacred poetry had been 
saved and incorporated in the books of the Rig-Veda. Many of 
these poems were never intended for sacrificial purposes, and the 
Hotars had, therefore, to learn from their sacrificial manuals 
which of these hymns and verses had to be employed by them at 
certain parts of the sacrifices, while, at the same time, they became 
the depositaries of the whole of the popular and sacred poetry of 
their ancestors. Nearly all the poetical portions which the other 
two classes of priests have to mutter or to chant are to be found in 
the Rig- Veda, which is therefore to us the Veda par excellence, and 
the only document in the earliest literature of India which can claim 
an historical character. The fourth class of priests are the Brah- 
mans, properly so called, the overseers of the whole sacrifice, who, 
while they generally remain silent spectators, have only to interfere 
when any mistake has been committed. They must be acquainted 
with the duties of the other three classes of priests, and they 
derive their knowledge chietly from large prose treatises—hence 
called the Bréhmanas, or the books of the Brahmans—in which the 
ritual is explained in full detail, and old sayings are preserved to 
illustrate the origin and the mysterious meaning of every part of 
the Vedic sacrifices. 

The 2tig- Veda—a collection resembling the Psalms, and, in some 
respects, the Percy Relics—is divided into ten books or Mandalas, 
each supposed to have been the property of one of the great Brah- 
menic families of India. It has been preserved to the present 
day by oral tradition as well as by manuscripts. Manuscripts, 
however, are in India of very modern date, and if the Rig-Veda 
claims to be the oldest book in the literature of the Aryan race— 
older than Homer, the Zendavesta, the Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
Ennius, or Ulfilas—we want strong arguments in support of such 
claims. The Lecturer stated that he had himself entertained grave 
doubts as to the antiquity of the Veda, and that its preservation 
during a thousand years by means of oral tradition only was enough 
to stagger those who were acquainted merely with the literary 
history of Greece and Rome. Yet it is a fact that, even at present, 
candidates for orders in India learn the Rig-Veda by heart, not 
from MSS., but from the mouth of a Guru under whose direction 
they spend the whole of their youth from the eighth to the 
thirtieth year. They do nothing else during all that time but 
learn by heart; and i. we want to know how accurately the human 
memory can retain a whole literature— more accurately, in fact, 
than either paper or parchment—India, even at the present day, 
with the old system of Brahmanic discipline relaxed and breaking 
up, will furnish the most startling evidence. That the Veda is not 
quite e modern forgery can be proved by The Travels of Hiouen- 
thsang, & Buddhist pilgrim who travelled from China to India in 
the years 629—645, and who, in his diary translated from Chinese 
into French o Stanislas Julien, gives the names of the four Vedas, 
mentions some grammatical forms peculiar to the Vedic Sanskrit, 
and states that at his time young Brahmans spent all their time, 
from the seventh to the thirtieth year of their age, in learning 
these sacred writings. At the time when Hiouen-thsang was 
travelling in India, Buddhism was clearly on the decline. But 
Buddhism was originally a reaction against Brahmanism, and 
chiefly against the exclusive privileges which the Brahmans 
claimed, and which from the beginning were represented by them 
as based on their revealed writings, and hence beyond the reach 
of human attacks. Buddhism, whatever the date of its founder, 
became the State religion of India under Asoka, the Constan- 
tine of India, in the middle of the third century B.c. This 
Asoka was the third king of a new dynasty founded by Chan- 
dragupta, the well-known contemporary of Alexander and 
Seleucus, about 315 3B.c. The preceding dynasty was that of 
Nandas, and it is under that dynasty that the traditions of the 
Brahmans place a number of distinguished scholars whose treatises 
on the Veda we still possess. Thus, in the same manner as the 
Septuagint translation proves the existence of the Old Testament 
during the third century B.c., although the oldest Hebrew MSS. 
date only from the tenth century after Christ, so the works of 
Katydyana in the seventh century B.c., which give us the number 
of the hymns, the verses, words and syllables of the Rig- Veda, 

rove that at his time the Veda existed in exactly the same form 
in which we possess it. The number of hymns is 1,028, that of the 
verses varies from 10,402 to 10,622, that of the words is 153,826, 
that of the syllables, 432,000. These Rabbinical studies on the 
Veda seem to date from about 600 B.c., and they are embodied in 
works called Séitras or threads, all composed in the most brief, 
enigmatic, and almost algebraic style. This literature is preceded 
by another class of writings, the Brahmanas, composed in a very 
prolix and tedious style, and containing lengthy lucubrations on 
the sacrifices and on the duties of the different classes of priests. 
Each of the three or four Vedas, or each of the three or four classes 
of priests, has its own Bradhmanas and its own Siitras ; and as the 
Brdhmanas are presupposed by the Siitras, while no Siitra is ever 

uoted by the Brdhmanas, it is clear that the period of Brihmana 
literature must have preceded the period of the Sitra literature. 
There are, however, old and new Brdhmanas, and there are 
in the Brdhmanas themselves long lists of teachers, who 
handgd down old Brahmanas or composed new ones, so that 
it seems impossible to accommodate the whole of that lite- 
rature in less than two centuries, from about 800 to 600 B.C. 
Before, however, a single Brdhmana could have been com- 
posed, it was not only necessary that there should have been 
one collection of ancient Hymns, like that contained in the ten 


books of the Rig-Veda, but the three or four classes of priests 
must have been established, the manual labourers and the choristers 
must have had their special prayer-books, and these prayer-books 
must have undergone certain changes, because the Brahmanas pre- 
suppose diflerent editions or sdkhds of each prayer-book. Professor 
Miller supposes that the work of collecting the prayers Tor the 
different classes of priests, and of adding new hymns and formulas 
for purely sacrificial purposes, belonged to the tenth century B.c., 
and that three generations more would be required to account for 
the various readings adopted by different sects in the prayer-books, 
and invested with a kind of sacred authority previously to the 
composition of even the earliest among the Drdahmanas. If we 
assign, therefore, the years from about 1000 to 800 B.C. to this 
collective age, the time before 1000 B.c. must be set a 
for the free and natural growth of what was then national 
and pious, but not yet sacred and sacrificial poetry. How far 
back this period extends it is impossible to tell; it is enough if the 
hymns of the Rig- Veda can be traced to 1000 B.c. 

Much in the systematic arrangement of the three periods of 
Vedic literature following that of the original growth of the 
hymns must of necessity be hypothetical, and has been put 
forward rather to invite than to silence criticism. In order to 
discover truth, the Lecturer remarked, we must be truthful our- 
selves, and must welcome those who point out our errors as 
heartily as those who approve and confirm our discoveries. What 
seems, however, to speak strongly in favour of the historical 
character of the three periods of Vedic literature is the uniformity 
of style. In modern literature we find, at one and the same time, 
different styles of prose and poetry cultivated by one and the 
same author. A Goethe writes tragedy, comedy, satire, lyrical 
poetry, and scientific prose; but we find nothing like this in ancient 
literature. The individual is there much less prominent, and the 
poet’s character disappears in the general character of the layer 
of literature to which he belongs. It is the discovery of such 
large layers of literature following each other in regular suc- 
cession which inspires the eritical historian with confidence 
in the truly historical character of the successive literary pro- 
ductions of ancient India. As in Greece there is an epic 
age of literature, where we should look in vain for prose 
or dramatic poetry; as in that country we never meet with 
real elegiac try before the end of the eighth century, nor 
with iambics before the same date; as in England rhymed 
heroic poetry sets in with the Norman conquest, and in Germany 
the Minnesiinger rise and set with the Swabian dynasty—so, in the 
ancient and spontaneous literature of India, we see an age of 

oets followed by an age of collectors and imitators, that age to 

e succeeded by an age of theological prose writers, and this last by 
an age of writers of scientific manuals. New wants produced new 
supplies, and nothing sprang uP or was allowed to live, in prose or 
poetry, except what was really wanted. If poets, collectors, 
imitators, theologians, and teachers were all mixed up together—if 
the Brahmanas quoted the Stitras; and the hymns alluded to the 
Bréhmanas—an historical restoration of the Vedic literature of 
India would be an impossibility. We should suspect artificial in- 
fluences, and look with small confidence on the historical character 
of such a literary agglomerate. The exact age of the Veda may 
be searcely more easy to determine than that of the jaw- 
bone of Abbeville; but he who would question its antiquity 
must explain how the layers of literature were formed that are 
super-imposed over the original stratum of the poctry of the Rishis. 
He who would suspect a literary forgery must show how, when, 
and for what purpose the 1,000 hymns of the Rig- Veda could have 
been forged, and have become the basis of the religious, moral, 
political, and literary life of the ancient inhabitants of India, 

The Lecturer concluded by reading some extracts from the 
Rig-Veda, and referred his audience to the second edition of 
his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature for further infor- 
mation on the subject. He pointed out that the work of 
translating, or rather deciphering, the whole of the Riy-Veda 
would require many more years, and could only be achieved 
by the active cooperation of many scholars. The chief results 
hitherto obtained from the discovery of the Vedic literature of 
India consist in the new and unexpected light which has sud- 
denly been shed on the earliest and darkest periods in the growth 
of the human mind. The true and natural sources of religious 
faith have been laid bare; and the original character of polytheism, 
and the spread of mythological phraseology among the ancestors of 
the Aryan race, have ceased to Be matters of mere speculation, and 
have entered into the domain of historical research. As a relic of 
this earliest age in the history of language and religion, the Veda 
stands unparalleled in the literature of the whole Aryan race. 
What in Homer and Hesiod appears as a distant past is here still 
present, and the childhood of our race is revealed to our eyes once 
more in clear and simple outlines. A result still more important 
is the help which missionaries in India have derived from the 
publication of the Veda in their intercourse with the most learned 
and most influential among the Brahmans. As long as the Veda 
was unpublished, the Brahmans maintained that whatever the 
missionaries told them was contained in their Vedas. Now, 
the missionary can ask for chapter and verse, and refute the 
Brahmans from their own bible. To attack Brahmanism 
without a knowledge of the Veda was like attacking Moham- 
medanism without a knowledge of the Koran. The Lecturer 
finished by expressing his conviction that no country is so 
ripe for the introduction of Christianity as India. There are 
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many things in the Veda which, if properly explained, the 
Brahmans should be allowed, nay encouraged, to hold fast. But 
the present state of popular religion in India is a mere anachronism, 
and an insult to the memory of the great religious teachers whom 
India produced in the days of her greatness. The most earnest and 
thought among the Brahmans have themselves begun to feel this ; 
and the conversion of one such man as the excellent Nilakantha 
Goreh, the son of one of the most influential Brahmans at Benares— 
aman who sacrificed everything for the sake of Christ—is a sign 
of the times that ought to be as encouraging to our missionaries 

and their friends at home as the conversion of Saul and 
the suflerings of the carly martyrs. 


EXHIBITION AT THE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 


STORY crossed the Channel last month, at the time when 

our Academy Exhibition was newly open, and when it was 
universally complained that the hanging had never been so bad and 
unfair as now, that in France a somewhat similar state of things had 
arisen, and that the rejected painters, appealing to the Emperor 
for a display on their behalf of that pe ha spirit which he had 
shown towards Italy and Mexico, were at once supplied with a 
large salle by that accommodating Sovereign, where their works 
have been exhibited with all the honours. Whether Louis 
Napoleon did this with that subtle irony which some observers 
have attributed to him, or whether it was simply (as we rather 
think) a manifestation of that defective taste which his architec- 
tural “ improvements” in Paris occasionally show, does not appear ; 
but the result, so far as the curiously imperfect accounts which we 
get in England concerning French art enable us to judge, seems to 

ve been the justification of the Academy. 


It was not without some fear lest a similar result should 
occur in London, that many who joined in the common cen- 
sure on Mr. Frith and his colleagues heard that a like protest 
was to be attempted here. There was the certainty that, as 
were the pictures shown in Trafalgar Square by the three 

cant Academicians, no small number of those which they 
rejected must be worse still. There was also a rumour that 
what we may call the undeserved exclusions of the year lay 
mainly in one direction of art; and there might hence be 
ground for alarm lest our Pre-Raflaellite brethren, when mus- 
tered in one little fold by themselves, should present a spectacle not 
less of wonder than of admiration to the exoteric world of visi- 
tors. Lastly, it was apprehended that, amply justified as the cen- 
sure on the Hanging Committee of the season was by their doings 
within the Exhibition not less than without it, yet such a protest 
as was spoken of might assume an intemperate character, and 
— to raise the general question with regard to the Academy 
at large upon a personal and temporary issue. The good sense and 
good taste of the promoters of the Cosmopolitan Club Exhibition 

ave, however, steered entirely clear of these perils. Very little has 
been admitted of inferior quality—nothing which is not at least 
as as Mr. Frith’s “ Juliet,” and better than the canvasses 
with which Mr. Abraham Cooper has so copiously decorated 
the Academy. The Club has maintained the credit of its name 
by placing on its walls works which have no claim to Pre- 
Hafteelliticm. All genuine artists, like all men who have their 
heart in any creative work, are by nature little given to loud 
protesting, or, in general, to caring much for the way in which 
their labours are received, so far as fame is concerned. It is a 
sure sign of the charlatan, when (as two or three have done of 
late years) the artist takes to writing himself up, or employing 
advocates on his behalf. The genuine brother expresses himself b 
his brush or his chisel. And it seems to be in this better spirit 
that the artists who, for our benefit and pleasure, have thus been 
allowed a chance, desire it to be simply understood that they are 
thankful for the oppertunity given them, and leave it altogether 
to others to draw what inferences they may from the quality of 
the works which have here found a place of refuge. 


Landscapes form the greater part of this pleasant little gallery— 
landscapes which any wealthy amateur might well be ple to 
transfer bodily, with “ the good and the less good that is in it,” as 
Mr. Carlyle once said, to his town house. Several of these pictures 
are distinguished by peculiar care and labour in the execution; and 
though they are not, perhaps, works in a style which we should 
wish to see largely prevalent, it must be owned that their conscien- 
tious fidelity is a most valuable feature, particularly in a school so 
little trained to severity as the English. Amongst such may be 
classed the three forest views sent by Mr. M‘Allum. The 
“Windsor” shows careful study in the drawing of the Druid oak, 
which, if any oak amongst us, might fairly claim the title by its 
evidence of secular growth and vast antiquity. In this, and in 
the companion piece—a View in Aldermaston Park—the con- 
scientious — of each part gives the whole that topo- 
graphical air which, as we noticed when speaking of Mr. Cooke’s 
“ Gibraltar,” is apt to be hardly consistent with the production of 
a picture, in the essential sense of the word. The fusing power 
of human intellect and sentiment is, more or less, deficient ; 
and hence the unity which always marks a true work of art 
fails to be conclusively — upon the canvas. In this 
respect, Mr. M‘Allum’s third picture, a noble rge in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, is the most successful. Here, a 
dale, skirted by noble trees, and bounded towards the spectator 
by mossy rocks over which one would stumble in the rising 


gloom, opens widely downward, where it is crossed by faint 
rivers of mist, carrying down into the darker depths the frosty 
fading of the winter sunset, which, on the horizon, whitens into 
chill gray. The difficult drawing of the long descent has been 
managed with much skill, and we altogether prefer this to an 
former work of the artist's which we have seen. Mr. Naish’s 
“ Rock at Linton ” is another good piece of topography. The vast 
line of cliff, and the wandering of purple sha lows over the emerald 
sea, are impressively rendered, and every part of the work bears 
witness to the care which we associate with the artist’s name, 
The foreground rocks are the weakest portion. Before reaching 
them, the painter had employed most of the no.es in his 
colour scale, and he has hence been led to bring them out 
with a rather crude and violent shadow. Lnglish rustic 
scenery has three very interesting portrait-pain' ers — their fidelity 
entitles them to the name — in Soom. ii. Moore, Bunrey, and 
W. Davis. The “Albury Ileath” of the first has mu-h of 
the character and arrangement of Creswick, rese.ubling his 
work also in a somewhat scattered eflect; but it is colouved in 
a sweeter and richer key than the older artist genevally gives us. 
Both in this picture and in his “ Evening Scene,” M-:. Moore’s 
treatment of the sky shows a marked originality and fecling. Theve 
is the same air of veracity about his clouds as about his landscape ; 
they are heavens full of subdued but restless motion, and in this 
respect, as well as in the careful structure and anatomy of the 
cloud-forms, and the true relation of the tints to their position and 
functions, remind us of Turner, There is a bit of similar truth 
and fine feeling in the a fills the right-hand corner of Mr. 
Hodgson’s interesting “ E .” So few of our artists seriously 
cul ivate this element of natural effect, that it is worth while to 
craw attention to any successful attempt at painting Cloudland. 
Mr. Bunney’s “ Cornfield,” half surrounded by an “ eyebrow,” as 
some poet calls it, of circling trees, is very sweetly drawn and put 
together. The sky and the distance are less completely caught than 
the farmhouse and the near hedgerow, which, with the standing 
corn to the fore, are rendered with much firmness and delicacy. 
Mr. W. Davis is the painter of that poetically conceived and ad- 
mirably executed “Harrowing,” which was amongst the very 
choicest gems of the International Exhibition. His “ Elms” sup- 
port the reputation which he has long earned among the students 
of nature for thorough rendering of natural character, expressed 
in a very bright, pure, and transparent colouring. Mr. Davis's 
work has an individuality about it which will not be appreciated 
without effort by spectators trained in the schools of conventional 
effect; but we have seen no landscape by him which did not gain 
a gradual hold over the mind, and retain it, like some simple haunt- 
ing strain of music. 

Mr. Boyce is another artist who has a sentiment as well as a 
manner of his own. The expression of rest and silence is written 
on his landscapes; and hence they always strike us as successful 
in proportion to the degree in which the scene has naturally lent 
itself to such qualities. Ofthose here exhibited, we therefore prefer 
the “Sunset at Cairo,” in which Mr. Boyce has united a broad, 
yet tender, unity of effect with an impression of the strange 
Oriental picturesqueness so far away from the green, moist, re- 
stricted picturesqueness of Kngland. ‘The twilight tint on the 
pavement to the right, and the tone of the great mass of houses as 
it goes down from the sky into the gloaming of the valley, are 
managed with particular skill. Venice, that singular bit of byzan- 
tium transplanted westward, and alorned with a beauty of her 
own, has furnished two novel points of view, out of the many 
which are yet untouched by art, to Mr. Scott and Mr. Inchbold. 
The sketch of the old weather-worn and _ storm-stained 
“Tforses of St. Mark” is a vigorous bit of colour and handling, 
and very interesting irom its evident fidelity to this noble relic of 
a form of Greek art which has been so scantily preserved to 
us. Unless we except the ruin inflicted on the Pediments of the 
Parthenon by the barbarian Morosini, there is probably nothing 
through which we have lost so much as the wales destruction 
of ancient bronzes in the tires kindled by conquerors or by coiners, 
Mr. Inchbold’s work, “Venice from the Public Gardens,” shows 
admirable vivacity. The sun has just set, but his light is burning 
both in the s and on the wide range of shining water, here and 
there barred by the ripple, or accented by the blackness of the 
passing gondola. Over the lagoon we look to that long line of 
domme, and tower, and palace, which stamps itself so pointedly on 
the memories of all who have entered Venice. We have rarely 
secn better sketching than this and Mr. Inchbold’s other picture, 
* An English Evening,” which combines much of the delicacy of 


water-colour with the firmness of oils. This little picture is full — 


of poetry and tenderness. The hazy landscape, surmounted by the 
crescent moon, faintly seen in a level band of pale yellow sky 
crossed by puiple and green, wants only a little more decided 
power in the foreground to do complete justice to the Devonshire 
twilight. 

Like Messrs. W. Davis and Inchbold, Mr. Mason has not yet, 
we believe, met with that recognition from the world without 
which appears often, or sometimes, a condition that the artist shail 
be recognised by the world within the Academy. Certain at loast 
it is, the floor or the ceiling has been assigaed to each, as his» - 
tion, by the unpropitious destinies of 1803. Yet it is not lik + 
that those who find in the pictures just noticed much that | 
would not willingly pass over will dissent from the opinio. « 

laces Mr. Mason Iigh in the ranks of our rising lan, 

is little Heath-sceue, with the more decided quality «. 
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which the subject calls for—the landscape being shown under 
wind and clearing rain — exhibits the same admirable eye for 
colour, for the harmonies of gray especially, which we noticed in 
the “Catch!” at Trafaigar Square. Here also we find the same 
penetrative representation of animal life. Nothing can be better 
imagined than the reluctant head which the gipsy’s donkey turns 
to the wind. Hardly anything in this remarkable little sketch is 
carried beyond intimation; yet so truly has the whole been felt, 
so justly has what we might call the balance of execution been 
preserved throughout, that the general effect is not less complete 
than beautiful. When, however, style in art is distinctly marked, 
we are almost always on the confines of mannerism; and, much 
as we enjoy and admire Mr. Mason’s work, we shall hence venture 
to express a hope that he will not allow his singular gift in this 
respect to lead him too far. 

The notice of the landscapes, even with the omission of the 
pleasing views by Messrs. Ascroft and Aston, has taken so much 
space that we must be brief upon the figure-subjects, which, 
moreover, in the Cosmopolitan rooms, do not equal the other class 
in importance. There is a pleasing fancy, though very diversely 
displayed, about Mr. Leslie’s “Jousting Toy” and Mr. P. R. 
Morris’s “Golgotha.” The latter is more completely worked out ; 
hut from the admirable traditions of the art which must be present 
to the mind of one who bears the honoured name of Leslie, we 
shall hope that this young artist will not be satisfied till he 
reaches the clear and refined execution, and the mastery of detail, 
which marked his father’s painting. To Mr. Holiday, again, we 
think those who have studied the “Allegory” which he now 
exhibits will look with hope and interest. Allegory has, indeed, 
at all times, been the stumbling-stone of E art, in all but a 
iew exceptionally gifted hands. It hardly allies itself with com- 


plete kindness to the modern mind. It is apt either to exert a 


too powerful influence over the painter or the writer (as many 
religious books written on this plan show), destroying the 
human interest of his work, or, again, it is comparatively sacri- 
liced and lost sight of, and then we cannot help frankly wishing 
chat its aid had been altogether dispensed with. It is from this 
last point of view that we are rather disposed to regard it in 
the present instance. At least, Mr. Holiday will, we hope, on 
another occasion, turn his command over rich and mellow colour, 
his fine eye for the loftier types of beauty, and his varied invention 
of dignitied pose and drapery, to a subject of more telling interest. 
We have seen ancient representations of the “ Choice of Hercules,” 
in which modesty and virtue seemed almost equally shared between 
the opposing competitors for the hero. Somewhat such is the 
opposition between the “ World and the Church” now set forth ; 
and who knowsif truth may not here be stranger than allegory ? 

There is no reason for surprise if Mr. Arthur Hughes has not 
yet attained, in common estimate, the place which, amongst those 
who watch the progress of the English school, he has long held; 
for the figure subjects of this artist, characterized by certain 
obvious mannerisms, are of that peculiarly tender and undemon- 
strative style in art which can only gradually find its way to 
popular favour. The work now exhibited takes higher aim, and 
although it will be seen that we do not regard it as entirely successful, 
yet it is probable that, if “‘ La belle Dame sans Merci” had won its 
way to Trafi Square, it would not have been necessary to call 
public attention to it by many words. The moment chosen by 
Mr. Hughes precedes by some space of time that described by 
Keats in the beautiful ballad from which the picture takes its 
title, although representing a scene which is s sted by it. 
Summer a her flowers are still about us; the knight (whose 
features appear the least satisfactory point in the design) is yet 
in health and vigour; only the pale shadows of the victims 
of the sorceress, the dank pool and weird branches of the 
scattered trees on the hill side are here, to warn him of 
the fate which waits on the subjects of this medizval Calypso. 
She is thoroughly well uted in her wild nature—fair 
and treacherous in every line of her face and action, with 
as much beauty, we think, as could be consistent with such 
expression. At least she has the knight already “in thrall,” and 
it is a thraldom for which no redemption is suggested by Keats. 
This picture, although the foreground is not quite free from a too 
studied character of arrangement, is full of beautiful detail, sug- 
gested in a truly masterly way without over-finish. Perhaps—but 
we would speak on this with diffidence—there is some want of 
relief in the figures; yet, on the whole, it is an admirable and 
deeply poetical rendering of a poet’s dream; and it is only on such 
terms that we, as readers and admirers, can allow that such a poet 
may be worthily illustrated. 

Our intention had been, in former notices or in the present, to 
examine the works which the Committee who pe oY the 
Cosmopolitan collection from the walls on which they have “ played 
their fantastic tricks ” have themselves contribu Mr. Frith’s 
“ Juliet ”’—a girl in white satin and laces, suggestive only of the 
lowest style of art in idea, though wanting the prettiness of the 
Book of Beauty, and illuminated by clear, natty daylight, in what 
professes to be a moonlight scene—would have afforded a contrast 
to the force and feeling of the picture we have just noticed, as 
amusing as it would ‘have been edifying. But to turn from 
the consideration of works which, though not faultless, are full 
of charm, and truth, and modesty, to Mr. Frith and his colleagues, 
would be a task as unnec as unpleasing. On their demerits 
the vox populi has pronounced itself, 


REVIEWS. 


STEPHEN ON CRIMINAL LAW.* 


c is surprising how few books there are on law in the English 
language which attempt to deal with law as a subject interest- 
ing not only to the profession of lawyers, but to all persons in the 

in its double 


country. And yet law is second only to theol 
character of a field for reflection and speculation, and as a 
matter affecting every one in a civilized community. w clothes 


with the force of authority the traditions and customs of the 
nation; it controls and determines men’s actions at every turn of 
life; it rules their fortunes, it imprisons them, it deprives 
them of existence, or of all that makes existence worth having. 
When its authority is specially invoked in actions or pro- 
secutions, its agency is exhibited in a dramatic and often 
popular form. But yet law books are almost exclusively 
written for lawyers, and are, of course, constructed on the peculiar 
English system of massing together reported cases of every 
degree of value, so that they are unintelligible to common readers, 
and are only interesting to lawyers because they furnish weapons of 
| defence protecting them against the alarming danger of some rival 
| knowing a case more than they do. Nor is it difficult to under- 
stand why lawyers write only for lawyers. What is the good of 
writing for any one else ? Law books are, in nine cases out of ten, 
written as advertisements that the writer is willing and able to 
take business in the branch of law which his book shows he has 
mastered. His, in fact, is the right shop to go to for a knowledge 
of all the latest cases on the subject, and solicitors are modestly 
‘invited to call there. But to write a law book in which the 
history of the law is investigated, its principles defined, its short- 
| comings noticed, is not like opening a new shop, but more like 
| building baths and wash-houses for the public. The English Bar 
| does not fancy building baths and wash-houses for other a and 
yet no one but a lawyer, who really understands the business of 
| his profession, can write a law book of general interest. For 
| law, if purely theoretical and studied by a theorist, is too far away 
from real life to have attractions for general readers, or to do them 
| much good even if they strive to overcome the national distaste for 
| abstract speculation. It is therefore only by a very happy and a 
very rare accident that such a book as Mr. Stephen’s on the 
Criminal Law of England can be produced. Mr. Stephen treats 
all that is popular in the most exciting and popular branch of 
law, and he treats it so as to awaken ina high degree that peculiar 
interest which attaches to all descriptions of trials for great crimes ; 
but he also examines with boldness and originality into the 
grounds on which the system of English law is based, and takes 
the trouble not only to show how we come to have what we have, 
but how very considerable improvements might be introduced. 
There is no part of criminal law which he does a to us 
as viewed by a mind capable of thinking for itself, and none which 
he does not illustrate by all the resources of a tised and 
vigorous style. At the same time, readers feel in his book the 
confidence which attaches to the writing of aman who has a great 
practical acquaintance with the matter of which he writes, and 
lawyers will agree that it fully satisfies the standard of profes- 
The openin of the volume gives a history e crimi 
law up & the ter time, a definition of crime in general, and 
an examination into the proper mode of regarding and oe 
particular crimes. The difficulties that beset any attempt to d 
with criminal law scientifically, and to accommodate its provisions 
to the customs and wants of a given society, soon make themselves 
felt by any one who reads attentively this part of Mr. Stephen’s 
work. It is along and laborious inquiry to get at the history of 
the mode in which any crime has been r hor in England. "The 
= law about theft, for example, is not hard to learn; but it is 
y no means easy to understand how the law grew up, and to trace 
the various processes by which patch after has been added 
until at last the existing law on the point has pieced together. 
Still, this is accessible to any one who will turn to the right 
books, can understand them, and, without suffering himself to be 
overwhelmed by them, can put into decent and untechnical English 
the result of his authorities. To say how theft ought to be defined 
is quite a different affair, and how hard it is will be appreciated 
by any one who goes through Mr. Stephen’s discussion of the 
point. It would be obviously impossible for us to examine here 
the definition given, for it involves the consideration of many 
intricate and minute details; but the sort of effort to be made may 
be understood when Mr. Stephen undertakes to show that “ its 
terms would include larceny, embezzlement, false tences, 
larceny by bailees, fraudulent breaches of trust, and offences b 
factors, agents, and bankers, and thus five or six useless 
intricate distinctions between cognate crimes would be abolished. 
It would also do away with all the technicalities about the kinds 
of property which are the subjects of larceny, and with those which 
arise out of the obscure doctrine of possession.” The definition of 
crime in general, however, takes the inquirer into investigations of 
a still more elaborate and abstruse character, The more any one 
thinks of the question, Why, when, and how should law punish 
actions? the greater will he see to be the issues involved. Mr. 
Stephen begins by defining what an action is. It is “a set of 


* A General View of the Criminal Law of England. By James Fitzjames 
Stephen, M.A. London: Macmillan. 186, 
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voluntary bodily motions combined by the mind in reference to 
a common object;” and he then proceeds to consider in 
what sense —— —— are elements of action. How 
important are these prelimi inquiries is evident when 
we come to what atin called thie practical issue, and ask 
what is the malice of which the law takes isance, and what is 
the determining feature in English crimes? and, secondly, in what 
sense is insanity a reason why actions should not be punished by 
law? There is no part of Mr. Stephen’s book in which more 
philosophical power is displayed than in the treatment of the subject 
of insanity. Every point is taken and dealt with in a comprehen- 
sive, systematic, and original manner, and, if the discussion is 
sometimes rather hard to follow, it may be fairly said that any 
discussion of such a subject which did not tax the attention would 
be sure to be unsatisfactory. 

The three great divisions of Criminal Law are—the Constitution 
of Crimes, Procedure, and Evidence. Of all these, Procedure is the 
most interesting. How a prisoner is tried, and whether he is tried 
in the best way, is one of the most entertaining subjects law 
admits of. Mr. Stephen traces with great care, and in a pointed 
and forcible way, the leading differences that separate the Hnglish 
and the Continental systems. Procedure is either litigious, as in 
England, or inquisitorial, as in France; and theoretically, there is 
much to be said for both systems. The general result probably is, 
that more people escape justice in England than in France after 
being rightly suspected, and that innocent people have a worse 
chance in France if suspicion once fastens on them. No one can 
say that our English system of procedure is perfect, and many 
suggestions have been made for its improvement. That of 
the appointment of a Public Prosecutor is one that has met 
with very warm advocates, and Mr. Stephen discusses it at 

h. That he is friendly to moderate reform, but is not 
caught by the glory of great reforms when little reforms will 
do, may be inferred from his arriving at the conclusion 
that all the advantages of a Public Prosecutor might be attained, 
and all the disadvantages averted, by the simple expedient of paying 
attorneys better for criminal work and ensuring that the prisoner 
is defended. Our English practice of not interrogating the 
prisoner is also the topic of elaborate consideration, and Mr. 
Stephen is of the opinion, which we think would commend itself 
to any one who has studied the subject, that the prisoner ought 
to be interrogated, and that the truth would come out much more 
often and much more quickly if he were asked what he had to 
say. The only difficulty is, when he should be interrogated, aud 
by whom. Mr. Stephen points out with great force the advan- 
tages of having him interrogated by the magistrate. No better 
means could be devised of getting rid of sham defences. A 
prisoner now hears a case against him, and has several weeks to 
decide what answer he shall invent to it; whereas, if he were 
examined at the time of the first charge being made against him, 
he would be committed to a particular line of defence. That it 
should be doubted whether this preliminary interrogation is or is 
not a good thing, can only be ascribed to the insunctive feeling, 
fostered by the traditions of the English law, that a prisoner is a 
sort of wild animal that ought only to be shot after having had 
a fair chance of getting away. To ask a prisoner what he has to 
say to the case set up against him seems to English lawyers like 
shooting @ partridge sitting. At the preliminary investigation 
the magistrate might interrogate the prisoner, but at the subse- 
quent trial the judge could not examine without abandoning his 
position of utter impartiality. Mr. Stephen suggests that the 
counsel for the prosecution should examine first, and then the 
counsel for the defence should take up the examination. Anyhow, 
one of the two must begin, and the other follow, and the reasons 
which lead to a decision one way rather than the other are highly 
technical and not very important. 

In discussing the subject of evidence, Mr. Stephen gives a clear 
and succinct account of the English system, and explains its value 
asameans of directing the attention of twelve ordinary men to 
a definite issue. But Mr. Stephen also takes up two points of 
more general interest. He asks what it is that evidence has 
to prove; and he answers, that it is not truth, but that which will 
satisfy the minds of twelve ordinary men as sufficiently true for 
them to act on. Mr. Stephen evidently thinks that this canon 
is virtually the only canon of truth, and that there is no belief 
independent of the expediency of believing. His answer to the 
question, why do we believe? is simply that, on the whole, it pays 
to believe. It is unnece to follow him into this very wide and 
difficult subject. That not only is belief founded on experience, but 
that this experience is the experience, not of the facts, but of the 
advantage of accepting the facts, is, to say the least, a very debate- 
able proposition. But it seems to us demonstrable that the truth 
at which the jury want to arrive is simply that on which they can 
venture to act, and that what is to be proved is not a certain and 
definite amount of abstract truth, but only such truth as will 
satisfy them. As Mr. Stephen, with his usual force and pointedness 
of illustration, truly says, a system under which a jury would not 
convict a man of witchcraft in an age when witchcraft was 
popularly believed in would be an absurdity. The contrary is 
the exact assumption of all Continental systems, which dispense 
with a jury, or confine a jury within the limits of an artificial 
system, and say that evidence, to be satisfactory, must be of a par- 
ticular and detined character; and as it is almost impossible in 
most cases to get at the requisite amount, the deficiency has to be 
supplied by the confession of the prisoner, and the prisoner has to 
be tortured until he confesses. Mr. Stephen takes us on still 


newer ground when he denies that there is any distinction between 
direct and cireumstantic] evidence. All evidence, he says, is 
direct, only that in some cases the jury have to act more on con- 
j than in others. In every case the intent is altogether to 

inferred from circumstantial evidence in the ordinary sense, and 
intent is exactly what makes an injurious act a crime. The im- 
portance which Mr. Stephen assigns to the abandonment of the 
common language on the subject may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing’ passage : — 

The practice of insisting on the distinction between direct and circum- 
stantial evidence, as if it were a difference which involved a distinction in 
the strength of different kinds of evidence, has a tendency to make not only 
juries but judges suppose that a direct assertion, not shown to be false, leaves 
the jury no choice, and takes all responsibility out of their hands. Such 
cases are in fact precisely those which impose the heaviest responsibility, 
and in which the judge ought to do his utmost to assist the jury, and to 
arouse their imaginations—generally torpid and sluggish—to a sense of the 
fact, that it is by no means a light thing to believe the oath of a man whom 
they have never seen before, so fully as to punish another unknown person on 
the strength of it. 

The other great practical objection to the phrase under consideration is, 
that it is a contrivance by which the fact that juries ought to make conjec- 
tures in criminal trials is concealed. I have already given my reasons for 
thinking that this is part of the duty of juries, and perhaps the most 
important part. The phrase, “circumstantial evidence,” timidly and plau- 
sibly conceals this fact. It proposes a sham canon of proof, and leads jury- 
men to believe that they are deciding on a particular kind, and a highly 
scientific and ingenious kind, of evidence when, in fact, they are making a 
conjecture. This is effected by the introduction of the word “ reasonable ” 
into the canon of proof quoted above. “The facts must be absolutely incom- 
patible with the innocence of the prisoner, and incapable of explanation upon 
any other reasonable hypothesis than that of his guilt.” If for “ reasonable,” 
“ possible ” were substituted, this rule would have a distinct meaning. It 
would mean that the jury ought to assume the existence of any possible 
state of facts by which the hypothesis of the prisoner's innocence may be 
reconciled with the evidence. If it does not mean this, it can have no 
meaning short of the one which I have already assigned to the phrase, 
“ reasonable doubt ;” that is, that the jury are to fill up some gaps by con- 
jecture—an unpleasant, but 1 believe a true, conclusion. Assuming that this 
is not what is meant, let us see how the proposed rule would work. Par- 
ticular cases are the best test. 

In Palmer's case, would the following theory have been unreasonable ?— 

That Palmer meant to murder Cook, and bought what he supposed to be 
strychnine, and administered it with that intention. That, by a coincidence, 
Cook died soon after the supposed poison was administered, of some un- 
common convulsive disease not known to medical men, and that, in truth, 
the powder purchased was not strychnine at all, but some harmless drug 
substituted for it by the chemist accidentally ? Strychnine may be mistaken 
for other things, and, conversely, other things might be mistaken for strych- 
nine. Forms of convulsive disease may exist which may produce symptoms 
like those of poisoning by strychnine; and there was no reason why such 
symptoms should not come on twenty minutes atier the administration of the 
supposed poison, as well as at any other time. In all this there is no im 
sibility. It is consistent with every fact in the case ; yet no jury would or 
ought to entertain the suggestion for an instant. If it is their duty to give 
the prisoner the benefit of any possible construction of the facts, they ought 
to entertain such a suggestion. If their duty is to make the best guess they 
ean (as I contend), they clearly ought not, for the guess that Palmer did 
poison Cook with the strychnine is strongly suggested by the evidence. 
Mr. Stephen has chosen an excellent and novel mode of showing 
what is the working of criminal law in England and France 
respectively. He has given an elaborate account of several cele- 
brated trials, including, among English trials, those of Donellan, 
Palmer, Dove, and Smethurst; and among French trials, that ot 
the monk Leotade, the affair of St. Cyr, and the trial of Frangois 
Lesnier. These narratives have been compiled with great care. 
The story of each is told with that clearness and consecutiveness 
of statement which scarcely any one but a criminal lawyer, who 
was practically master of his profession, could have attained ; and 
in the case of Smethurst, facts connected with the trial, hitherto 
unpublished, have been inserted. The French trials, especially 
to English readers, are full of interest. They fill us with a terror 
of French procedure. The prisoner has no chance. The judge 
before whom he is tried always assumes his guilt, and treats him 
as an enemy to all human society. “Do you ean to add perjury 
to your other abominable crimes?” is the kind of mild now | 
which the administrator of Justice address+s to a prisoner who 
attempts to deny his guilt. The case of Frangois Lesnier is 
especially remarkable; for there the police hunted down the 
wrong man, 2s was subsequently avowed; and all the witnesses 
who afterwards establi his innocence acknowledged that in 
the first instance they had kept silence because, when the police 
had declared who was guilty, they understood that that person was 
officially guilty, irrespective of the facts, and was to be treated 
as suck. At any rate, the treatment o. suspected prisoners is not 
one of the things they do better in Fraace. 


EDMOND ABOUT’S MADELON.* 
ee yellow paper covers of a new French fiction have, we 


imagine, long since ceased to be a pleasant or a tem 

sight to most English readers of light literature. From bitter 
expérience we know, or at least can make a pretty shrewd guess 
at, the sort of article that is contained between them. Except by 
some rare chance, what we haye to expect is either a piece af 
dreary forced sentimentality, in which, if we get decency, we 
have to take it fettered with the encumbrance of dulness; or else 
the rehabilitation of some vice which every age except the present, 
and every community except Young France, have agreed to 
condemn—the dishing-up with sauce piquante of some foul thi 

that the world in general prefers to turn its eyes from. Even the 


* Madelon. By Vdmond About. Paris: 1863. 
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name of Edmond About is not enough to prevent forebodings of 
something of this sort, when, on taking up the present volume, we 
receive we are about to be introduced to the kind of society we 
ave already met in the Dame aux Camelias, and other recent 
works of the same description. Has it come to this, then? Is 
Edmond About also among the prophets of the demi-monde ? 

For his own sake and that of fis readers, for the sake of the 
world in general, and Young France ‘n particular, we are glad to 
say that the first impression of the character of his work is an 
entirely erroneous one. It is true that his heroine is one of those 
dames @ /a mode, as they are now delicately called, whom modern 
French taste and luxury have made prominent figures in Parisian 
society ; that most of the characters are of the sort we should expect 
to find in real life revolving round such a centre—hoary sinners and 
hair-brained spendthrifts; that at the end vice wins in a canter, 
and virtue is nowhere. Nevertheless, he has written one of the most 
wholesome books French literature has ever produced—a book 
which will, or at least ought to, make men think earnestly about 
the mischiefs of which it treats, and, if it be not utterly shame- 
less, bring shame home to that class which is the first cause of 
those mischiefs. A more brilliant or caustic satire has seldom 
been directed to a group of social evils (for the author by no 
means confines himself to that one which of late has almost 
monopolized the title); but its moral bearing is only one of its 
merits. Its pages sparkle with wit, and are full of what is 
far raver in French fiction—true humour. As might be expected 
{rom such a writer as Edmond About, the mere mechanical parts, 
such as the dialogues and the construction of the plot, are the 

erfection of “neatness and ingenuity; but the naturalism and 
breadth with which the principal characters are drawn, and the 
powers of description displayed, deserve equal praise; and if to 
this we add that the story, painful and cynical as it is, is deeply in- 
teresting, and that the healthy tone in which it iswritten more than 
neutralizes the effect of the doubtful ground on which it trenches, 
we have only enumerated some of the reasons which we think 
justify us in recommending it to our readers. 

Shortly described, the book may be said to be a picture of the 
caveer of a modern French Lais and of the mischief done by her. 
Wherever Madelon goes, she leaves a trail of ruin behind her. Up 
to the commencement of the story, she appears to have been con- 
tented with ruining individuals only; but, chance opening a new 
field fur her ambition, the tale is mainly occupied with showing 
how she and her allies effect the ruin of a comfortable country 
town and community ; and when we take leave of her she is busily 
engaged, with every prospect of entire success, in ruining a 
German Principality of 17,000 inhabitants. Improbable and 
extravagant as such a plot may seem when merely outlined 
in this way, it is not so in the hands of Edmond About. 
The whole thing is managed in the simplest and most 
natural way possible. The personal charms by which these etfects 
are produced are not remarkably great :— 

Deux yeux gris-bleus, ni grands ni petits, ni beaux ni laids, mais 
charmants. Le vrai mérite de ces yeux, leur seule originalité, consistait 
dans ce je ne sais quoi de naif et de constamment étonné qui ne se trouve & 
Vordinaire que dans le regard des enfants. Ce n’était pas une beauté, cette 
Madelon si brillante et si désirée; c’était moins et c’était plus. Elle avait 
le front bas, et elle le cachait presque tout entier sous une multitude de petites 
boucles, fines comme la soie d’un jeune griffon. 


Everybody who knows the avenue of the Champs Elysées and 
the Bois de Boulogne, and has studied the photographer's 
windows and the printshops of Paris, will readily under- 
stand what Madejon is in appearance. If they want to know 
more about her, here is her description as it appears in a 
certain volume edited by the Police Correctionnelle of Paris, « 
kind of doubtful Debrett for recording the antecedents and various 
titles of public characters of her sort : — 


Madeleine, alias Madelon, alias Bordeaux, alias Schottisch, alias Blondine, 
alias Refait, alias Madame Poteau, alias Madame de Tosty, alias Madame 
Love, alias Madame de Fleurus, born at Bordeaux between 1810 and 1315, 
father and mother unknown ; picked up by the woman Lenoit, wool-carder, 
who appears to have speculated upon her without loss of time ; engaged as 
tigurante at the Grand Theatre of the said city ; sent to prison for six months, 
Jan. 11th, 1833, for stealing a watch out of the dressing-room of one of the 
actresses ; came to Paris in 1834, after the suicide of M——, her lover; soon 
well known at the balls of the rive gauche, very much reduced in cireum- 
stances. Registered Aug. 22nd, 1836 ; contined six weeks for breaking the 
rules; taken up by M. Poteau, dealer in novelties, Rue St. Deni% whom she 
brought to bankruptcy; set up by the Neapolitan Baron ‘Tosti, who was 
killed in a duel ; made comfortable by the Scotch banker, M. Love ; finally, 
after a number of adventures, living under the protection of M. le Marquis 
de G—— ; very dangerous, agreeable in person, and singularly attractive ; 
has caused the ruin of several young men. Plays high, but does not play 
at her own house ; possessed of rich furniture. Her present domicile, Kue 
Louis le Grand. 

So much for our heroine. The chief scene of her operations is 
a place called Frauenbourg, in Alsace, on the road from Paris to 
Strasbourg, a quiet, old-fashioned, semi-German little town, 
living in a contented, humdrum sort of way on the carrier-tratlic 
which its position brings it. The chief people of the neigh- 
bourhood in importance and public estimation are the Baron 
de Guernay and his father-in-law, M. Honnoré. ‘The former, 


in spite of his title, is a miller, but a wealthy one, a fine 


healthy, hearty, handsome coun 


gentleman, fond of his wife | 


and children, much given to field-sports and hospitality, popular — 


with his neighbours, and with, at any rate, quite as much brains as 
are essential to happiness. The latter is an ex-captain of Artillery, 


revolutionary school, but of the old Roman pagan type. M. 
is conducted on_politico-economical 
principles. He has seen the evils of the French system of in- 
definite subdivision of land, which he is fond of illustrating by 
pointing out the waste of time, labour, money, and material there 
would ie, if, in a coal-mine owned by several proprietors, each 
man sunk his own shaft, and worked his share separately, instead of 
all joining,and receiving the profits in proportion to their shares. His 
y, composed partly of men wit , partly of men with mo e 
rd e former alee i their land to be worked by the managers of 
the company, and receiving a proportional share of the — the 
latter supplying the requisite capital on the security of the land, 
and drawing a fixed interest. So great is the confidence reposed 
in M. Honnoré that his plan is entered into warmly by most of 
the Frauenbourg landholders, while, on his part, he takes the 
whole responsibility on his own shoulders. The whole of this 
rt of the book, the descriptions of the mill and chateau, the 
ife of the inhabitants, the old-fashioned, homely, hospitable ways 
of the Guernay and Honnoré families, read more like a translation 
of George Eliot than indigenous Freuch fiction. If M. Honnoré 
is the good, M. Jetis is the evil genius of the poor of Frauenbourg. 
IIe is the last of a line of hereditary misers and usurers, who 
have accumulated vast wealth by lending money at exorbitant 
— to the struggling smali farmers and tradesmen of the 
ace, 
‘i Madelon, on her way from Baden to Paris, persuades her pro- 
tector, the old marquis, to stop at Frauenbourg and attend a féte 
there, her object being to try to re-attach to herself an old 
admirer, the Prince d’Armagne, who is staying with the Baron, 
and in the healthy atmosphere of the Guernay family has become 
cured of his infatuation. At the ball she meets Jetis, who, clown 
and miser as he is, is woefully smitten by her charms, and proposes 
marriage, but is referred by Madelon to “her uncle,” by which 
she means the marquis. ‘The marquis cannot spare his niece just 
yet and gives an indefinite answer, but the prince, hearing of the 
proposal, conceives the idea of conferring a benetit on society. 
Here, he says, are a pair of wolves who prey upon the human 
race in ditleieat ways; if we can only get them to eat one another, 
what a good job it wil be for the sheep! So he sets to work with 
a will to bring about the match, stimulating Jeffs by accounts of 
the high birth and virtues of Madelon, and Madelon by descrip- 
tions of the enormous wealth and personal importance of Jetis, 
so that, though she goes off to Paris with the marquis, she does 
not leave her miserly admirer altogether hopeless. A lucky 
accident furthers the scheme of d’Armagne. Madelon, we are told, 
“ alowed herself the luxury of a bruther”’—that is, she supported 
and educated a young imp, the reputed son of the woman who 
sold her. This youth coutrives to get the scarlatina; Madelon 
catches it from him and yives it to the marquis, “ who shared 
most things with her.” ‘The marquis dies, and Madelon 
recovers after a long and severe illness, during which she is of 
course deserted by ait * her friends,” while her rivals endeavour to 
make the desertion permauent by reporting thac her good looks 
are gone for ever. Her income being thus destroyed, pecuniary 
difficulties supervene, which, joined with her loneliness, rage, and 
disgust of Varis, make her think of Jetis’ offer, and, after a 
struggle, she accepts it. ‘There is an auction of her furniture, which, 
M. Avout says, “inaugurated that fusion of the two worlds that 
has made such progress since 1841, and levelled the Pyrenees that 
separated vice trom virtue.” He is almost ashamed, he assures us, 
to confess the ignorance of the virtuous people of that period. 
Women had actuaily never penetrated into the boudoirs and dress- 
ing-rooms of the ‘“ créatures a la mode.” They were just aware 
of their existence from the scrapes their sons and brothers 
plot into, aud that was all. Madelon’s sale, therefore, made 
a great sensation. The ladies of the monde and demi-monde 
met there and studied, and took hints from each other 
in matters of dress and deportment. And not only they, 
but even the poorer classes learned something, and many a p.etty 
little milliner, looking at herself in one of madelon’s maguiticeat 
Venetian mirrors, caine to the conclusion that “it was very stupid 
to coutine her ambition to making bonnets at fourteen francs.” 
The ceremony of the marriage is described in Edmond About’s 
happiest style. ‘The formalities required by the French law are 
troublesome, but in this case they were easily complied with. 
Madelon had plenty of friends. There was a slight hitch 
owing to the fact that the mayor who had to perform the civil 
ceremony was a gay man, and, having met Madelon in society, was 
hardly able to read the chapter of the code on the rights and obli- 
gations of married persons with becoming gravity. But, on the 
otner hand, the curé who did the religious department was a 
devout and innocent young man, who delivered an exhortation on 
the symbolical meaning of marriage in the highest style of 
ecclesiastical eloquence. 

Married and settled at Frauenbourg, Madelon, as may be supposed, 
plays ducks and drakes with the hoards of M. Jetls. When he 
remonstrates, she points out to him that a man of his wealth and 
position, instead of slowly adding to his capital by paltry usury, 
ought to go in for money-making on a larger s.ale. Un this point 
she derives great assistance from a certain M. Chaimpioa, a former 
admirer of hers, and now deputy for Frauenbourg, who suggests a 
number of schemes, They open peat works, by means of which 
the low-lying farms of the valley are flooded, aad by getting up 


mayor of the town, and generally respected as the longest-headed an agitation in the town they contrive to deflect tue intended line 
mau of the neighbourhood, a stern Republican, not of the theatrical | of the Paris and Strasbourg railway, so that, instead of passing 
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through Frauenbourg, it shall pass through a distant tract of forest 
purchased by Jefis. Madelon, in a letter which might have been 
written by Becky Sharp, gives a satirical account of the manners 
and customs of the Frauenburghers, and her success among 
them. Not only is she the leader of the fashions, but she 
is foremost in every good work, and assumes a virtue of a 
most rigid and elevated character. The once peaceful little 
town is split up into two factions—the Guernayites and the 
Jeffsites. By Madelon’s wheedling, the prefect and all the 
authorities are brought to side with the latter, by which means, 
and by M. Champion's influence with the government, every job 
they take in hand is carried easily. Post after post they win from 
the enemy. At the election for mayor, M. Honnoré is rejected 
and Jeffs elected in his stead, and Madelon aspires to the oftice of 

resident of a benevolent society of ladies, which has hitherto 

ecx occupied by Madame Honnoré. Baron de Guernay, roused 
at this, sends word to Madelon that if she persists he will make 
use of his information about her past life. This brings her to his 
feet. She weeps, she entreats, she persuades him she is a model of 
injured innocence; she tries all the arts she had learned in a long and 
extensive practice upon men; the simple-minded country gentle- 
man had but a poor chance against such a siren, and “elle prit congé 
de Vhonnéte homme quelle avait perdu.” Exposure, however, scon 
threatens from another quarter, and she elopes with the Baron. 
A ilood, caused mainly by the peat-works of Jeffs and Champion, 
sweeps away the mill and the farm buildings, implements and 
stock, of M. Honnoré’s company. Though not legally so, he con- 
siders himself morally responsible, and ruins himself and his family 
to make good the loss to the shareholders. The company is dis- 
solved, and things relapse into their old slip-shod state. The 
condition of the townsfolk is even worse. The railway does them 
no good, and kills their carrier traffic ; the rival town of Lichten- 
dor! absorbs their business; three-fourths of them are driven to 
emigrate; and Frauenbourg becomes a bankrupt town. 

Some ten years after these events, D’Armagne and De Guernay 
are talking over old times, when Madelon reappears to them under 
the title of the Countess of Lena. There had been a report that 
she had committed suicide, but of course nobody believed it. It 
appears from her statement that she has now got a German prince in 
tow—a real, absolute prince with a principality and subjects, “ not a 
mere nominal prince like you, my poor Astolphe,” as she good- 
naturedly remarks to d’Armagne. She has been in difficulties ; 
but, as she ney observes, ‘* What is the good of our being light 
women —des femmes légtres—if we don't come to the surface 
again;” and she is now making a very good thing out of the 

rince and his subjects. The poor boy, she says, wished to open a 
Bate loan to buy diamonds for her, but she would not hear of it; 
why borrow money, when he had his ancestral domains, which 
might be sold? And when he objected that these were his sole 
source of revenue, her answer was :— 

Then tax your subjects. Just think, she says, these savages had never yet 

paid taxes.” Was it not right, sooner or later, to raise them to the level of 
civilized Europe? They may not like it ; but our ancestors have had the 
sense never to let them have a constitution ora representation, and they can’t 
help themselves. If they are troublesome, we'll send the armies of the 
German Contederation to them. We have plenty of neighbours who will be 
glad to thrash Teufelsschwantz for the love of divine right. 
Well may D’Armagne remark, “Je yois que Teufelsschwantz 
n’aura rien 4 envier & Frauenbourg.” And so the story ends, 
leaving Madelon blooming, prosperous, and triumphant. A bad 
moral the reader may say; but the true moral, if he insists 
on one, is that there is something rotten in the state of society 
which permits of such things. Edmond About, for his own 
reasons and purposes, has placed the time of the story in the reign 
of Louis Philippe ; but we cannot believe that, with all his attach- 
ment to the Imperial Government, he has succeeded in blinding 
himself to the fact that the evils he has here satirized are quite 
as rife in Imperial France as they were under the monarchy. Are 
the elections more pure? is there less jobbery and corruption 
among men in office, less commercial thimble-rigging among 
moneyed men, less prodigality and absurdity in the fast life of 
Paris? and, finally, are the Madelons of 1863 less rampant than 
they were twenty years ago’ We cannot think that even he will 
say there is much improvement in any of these particulars; and 
therefore we give him credit for the best intentions in writing this 
book, as we have already done for the brilliancy and power with 
which he has written it. 


LEGENDS OF THE LINTEL AND THE LEY.* 


bg is one of the books which stir up the wrath of the his- 
torian. We hear some one, who cannot speak from experience, 
suggest “contempt” rather than “wrath.” But it is not so; we 
cannot afford to despise a class of books, which, worthless as they 
are in themselves, do, as a matter of fact, no small amount of harm. 
Every book which either trifles with history, or misrepresents 
history, does serious mischief. The real historical novel is quite 
another thing. That, if written as it should be written, and as it 
sometimes has been written, isa help and not an enemy to his- 
torical knowledge. And on the other hand, there is a class of 
books, historical tales and the like, which are really too small to 
be meddled with. But Mr. Dendy is an offender of a somewhat 
larger growth, and for that reason we single him out. He at once 
parades learning, and formally challenges criticism. A man may 


° of the Lintel and the Ley. By Walter Cooper Dendy. London: 
Bell & of 


write a book of local twaddle—he may fill it as full as he pleases 
of “tales of the olden time,” of knights and abbots, and “ladyes 
fayre,” and whatever conventional rigmarole he pleases, without 
any fear of the critic’s lash. It is when a man affects learning, 
when he begins to quote Chronicles, and gives lists of authorities, 
that the thing becomes serious. Whocver does this, sets up for an 
historian, and must be judged by the historical standard. A frag- 
ment of history, however shprt, with the evidence for it, is some- 
thing. A genuine local tradition, true or false, is also something. 
An avow fictitious story, well told, is also something ina third 
way. All three are good things in their several places. But Mr. 
Dendy gives us an unpleasant mixture of the three. His Legends of 
the Lintel and the Ley are stories about the rural part of Surrey and 
its inhabitants, scattered over all the ages from King Aithelwulf 
to Madame de Stiiel. How much in each case is real history, how 
much is tradition, how much is Mr. Dendy’s imagination, the 
reader is commonly left to guess. But ever and anon Mr. Dendy 
falls into a learned fit, and marshals his authorities in a way which 
may probably impose on the unwary. No doubt there are readers 
who are impressed with reverence for a man who can quote ‘ John 
Harding,” and “ Radulf Higdon,” and “ Grafton,” and “ Fabyan,” 
and “the Abbot of Jervaul, in Yorkshire,’ and “a book now in 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge.” There are some doubt- 
less who are less amused than we were at the grotesqueness of 
saying that “the Danes had routed Beorthulfe (Beorhtwulf or 
Brihtwulf), King of Mercians, we believe about 850, although 
Matthew of Westminster and the Saxon Chronicles differ regarding 
the year.” Those who never saw either Matthew of Westminster 
or the Saxon Chronicles doubtless enjoy the pleasant feeling 
that Mr. Dendy is a wonderfully learned man; but then they lose 
all the fun of the wonderful bracketing of authorities. Thus the 
dry old fellows who spend their lives among folios have some 
sources of enjoyment all to themselves which are quite unknown 
to the tellers and hearers of pretty stories. They may also have 
their laugh at Mr. Dendy’s evident belief that, if he spells a word 
or name in any way differing from the way in which it is 
commonly spelled, he thereby accurately reproduces the form — or 
perhaps the spirit—of any past age whatsoever. Why, for 
instance, “the Battaile of Okeley,” rather than “the Battle?” 
It is true that neither Dane nor West-Saxon would have 
understood the word “battle,” but then they would not have 
understood the word “battaile” any better. Why such forms 
as Etheldritha, Ethelwolfe, Ethelyngay, Alurede, Cnute, Edyth, 
and so forth, which can only be chosen as being « once unfamiliar 
and inaccurate? If a man is dissatisfied with Zdith, let him say 
Eadgyth ; to say Edyth simply, like the dilemma of old, “ attempts 
to prove two things, and proves neither.” But Mr. Dendy has 
things in store for us far more wonderful than any iflere spelling 
of names. Some of his authorities are very strange and un- 
expected ; and the quotations from more ordinary sources quite 

ual them. The following utterly baffles us. Mr. Dendy is 
talking about Queen Emma :— 

“The lustrous pearl of Normandy,” though “Anglo-Danish, was the 
daughter of a duke and the widow and wife of a king ;_ so she was clad in 
tunic and mantle of costly tissue, a veil of gold pendent from her brilliant 
diadem. As Beowulf records, “ Mindful of her descent circled with gold, and 
so she walked with her boys yboth.” 

What Mr. Dendy’s notion of Beowulf may be, is wholly beyond 
our power of guessing. 

So in the same story of Alfred or Elfred—anything but Mr. 
Dendy’s Ailfrede—we have all possible authorities quoted, save 
those nearest to the time—the Chronicle and the Encomium 
Emme. Alfred is, of course, entrapped by Godwine, and then 
follows a marvel, for which no book 1s cited :— 

Prince Edward (the Confessor) started from his couch in affright. 

“ Where, where is my brother ?” he cried. “ Strange, strange, I see him 
not, yet I do feel his spirit on my breast ; his heart is throbbing wildly 
against mine. Ah! blood, blood—his eyes, his eyes—look, mother, look ! 
and the Prince fell back in convulsions, his palms pressing on his eyelids, 
while burning tears, ay, like drops of blood, were streaming over his cheeks, 
and his whole frame was writhing in agony. Yet none could divine the 
cause, until the doom of lfrede was whispered from lip to lip, amid the 
execration of the kingdom. 

It was the wondrous mystery of the sympathy of sense; the boy, whose 
head lay in the lap of his mother, Emma, was feeling, pang by pang, the 
agony of him who was, at that moment, writhing beneath the fangs of his 
torturers. 

The doom of lfrede was a dreadful truth ; yet so varied are the records 
of the chroniclers, that it might seem but a coinage ora myth. 


In the Polychronicon of Radulf Higdon, it rans thus :— 
“ Alfred Hely missus, 
It was decreed 
They shoud him 
To Ely-bury Fen, 
But soon their royal prize 
Bereft they of his eyes.” 
This is the record of the Abbot of Jervaul, in Yorkshire :—“ He was 
on a hack-horse, his legs tied under him, to Gillingham, in Kent, and 
to Ely Monastery—L’isle de Hely.” 
Now, in our copies, neither Ralph Higden, nor the chronicler who 
lurks under the name of Brompton, talks in this piebald fashion. 
In the Polychronicon the words are simply—“ Alfredus vero apud 
Hely missus, post exceecationem suam paucis —— diebus.” 
Brompton—to use his popular name—says:—“Ipsum Aliredum 
apud Gillyngham oculis privaverunt, et sic eum ad ccenobium 
liense ducentes, ipsum secundum quosdam monachorum custodi«e 
mancipirunt, ubi pauco tempore panis cibario sustentatus, vitam 
inaudito cruciatu miserabiliter terminavi..” 
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The hack-horse, and the tying of the legs under him, may be 
somewhere, but they are certainly not in “the record of the Abbot 
of Jervaul, in Yorkshire,” which record, moreover, is written in 
Latin, and not in a confused mixture of English and French. 

To return to Ockley and its “ Battaile :”"— 


Thus ended the Battaile of Okely, of which you may read in many an odd 
chronicle. 

This is the epitome of Asser :—“Here Ethelwulf, son of Eegberht or 
Athelstane, at the head of the West-Saxon army, fought with the Danes at 
Ochley—they descending from Anstie and Holmbury (after sacking London), 
and made the greatest slaughter of the heathen army that we have ever 
heard reported to this present day.” 

And this of Florentius, in Wigorniensis Chronicon. “ Nunquam in 
aliqua regione in una die ante hoe post ex iis occisum esse audivimus, 
Sanyguinisque tluvios capita et membra casorum secum volvere.” 

And this of Hardynge :— 

“ And in the yere eyght hundred fifty and one, 

‘The Danish hoste in Thamis did arrive. 

Kent and Seuthray Sussex and Hashire anone, 

Distroyed sore and through the south ga dryne. 

Whes muche folke thei sleugh, both mane and wife, 
Which host y¢ kyng with battaile slewe doune sore, 
That home again retourned thei no more.” 

“ He smote them hip and thygh with a grete slaughter. 

And this is the quaint augury in Guy of Warwicke— 

“ Por Sir Anlaf, King of Danmark, 
With an ost store and starke, 

Into England is come. 

Fifteen thousand knights of priis 
To this land thai stroyen v-wis, 
And mani a town han nome. 
A warke it ys as easie to be done 
As tys to saye Jacke Robyson.” 


” 


“Florentius in Wigorniensis Chronicon,” is very odd Latin, 
and the piece quoted from him is stranger still. To turn to the 
real Florence, he here copies Asser’s (if Asser’s it be) Life of 
Alfred, with one or two changes in spelling, &c. The same entry 
occurs also in the so-called Annals of Asser. According to Mr. 
Thorpe’s text the passage runs :-— 

His ita ibi gestis, idem Paganorum exercitus perrexit in Suthregiam, que 

paga sita est in meridiana Tamesis fluminis ripa ab occidentali parte Cantia, 
et thelwulfus West-Saxonum Kex, et filius suus Ethelbaldus, cum omni 
exercitu, in loeo qui dicitur Aclea, id est, in Campulo Quercis, diutissime 
pugnaverunt ; ibique cum diu acerrimé et animos? ex utraque parte pug- 
natum esset, maxima pars Pagan multitudinis funditus deleta et occisa est ; 
ita qualiter nunquam in aliqua regione, in una die, ante nec post, ex cis 
occisum esse audivimus ; et Christiani victoriam honorifice tenuerunt, et loco 
funeris dominati sunt. 
The reader may thus judge of Mr. Dendy’s power as a translator 
or even a transcriber of Latin. Why -£thelwulf should be called 
“son of Ecgberht or Athelstane” is whoily beyond us; so is the 
parsing of Mr. Dendy’s own bit about “sanguinis fluvios,” so is 
the bit from the Book of Judges(!) and the mysterious poet who 
speaks of Jack Robinson. 

Then, again, there is an utterly unintelligible story called the 
Cynynge Hoc, words which Mr. Dendy seems to think are old- 
English for “ King’s Oak.” Harold, Kadgar Aitheling, William 
Rufus, Henry the First, and Earl Waltheof, are all brought 
together to talk in an utterly inconceivable way, at a moment when 
Harold was dead, when William was a boy in Normandy, and 
when Henry was not yet born. The thing is a little enlivened by 
turning Harold’s brother Leofwine into Leolyn, by changing 
William’s ship Mora into “ the ducal banner called the Mora,” by 
clothing Eadgyth in “ cloth of gold,” and turning her surname of 
“Swanneshals” into “Swannesheis.” If Mr. Dendy had ever 
been in Scotland he might know that there, as well as in Germany, 
the word hails is still perfectly intelligible. Waltheof is made, we 
suppose, more romantic by being called neither Earl nor Lorl, nor 

et Jarl, but Zvi, like the Erl-hing ; but accuracy in such matters 
is hardly to be looked for in one who elsewhere talks about an 
“ Korlderman,” evidently thinking that the word “ Eorl” and 
“ Ealdorman ” have something to do with one another. Moreover, 
the “ Erl”’ is made to deliver himself of the following verses, which, 
we suppose, represent Mr. Dendy’s notion of the language of the 
eleventh century : — 

But first he made Duke Harold protectoure 

Of his cousyne to governe to aysse 

Edgar Athelyng, full yonge a gouvernoure, 4 

Whome he ordayn’d to be his successoure, 

As very neyre to Edmonde Ironsyde. 
Moreover, the fight of Senlac—Senlachium bellum, according to 
Mr. Deudy—seems to have been fought with an hitherto undis- 
covered theological object : — 

Deraye the rught in the feeld, 

With helm, hauberk, and bronde bright, 

On strong stedes good and lyght, 

Whether is more power, 

Jesu, or Jubyter. 
We do not know whence these verses may come, or whether Mr. 
Dendy made them himself, but we are at least very curious to 
lmow whether it was the English or the Normans who fought on 
behalf of “ Jubyter.” 

One quotation more ; — 

The sylvan glades of Norbury are blended with history of the very olden 
time. Hereabouts the High Cowitia of 666 were held by Frithwald, the 
first Bretwalda, subregulus or v‘ eroy of Sudsaxnarice, Sudergerne, Sudrie, 
Suthria, Sutherlye, Southsex — Supprzeland, and Cogibundus tixed the seat 
of his Segontii, and the Re, «i of Champagne fresh from Chichester, and the 
half-savage Cenomagni ‘Those who have dived deeply into the chronicles 
will be ever haunted m solitudes like these by the memory of many a learned 


scribe whose book has charmed them with the choicest English legends. It 
may be of Gildas, called Sapiens, son of Can, a Strathelyd Briton of the 
sixth century, of Nennius of the seventh, of Beda Venerabilis of the eighth, 
whose Boe ledene King Alfred the truth-teller translated into Exglisc. ‘Then 
there were Jeffry of Monmouth, alias Gruffudd ab Arthur, the foster-brother 
of Saxo-Grammaticus. His work was a history of the kings of Great 
Britain from first to last, from Brute to Cadwallader, son of Cadwalls ; it 
was “ yntytuld Brut of Brenhyned,” and was compiled chiefly from a tome 
found in Brittany, by Walter Calenius or Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford and 
sishop of Exeter; and it was partly translated from the Welsh copy of 
Guttyn Owain, the book of Basingwerke Abbey. Then Asver or Esser, who 
wrote the life of Alfred, Ethelwerd, Matthew of Westminster, Hardynge, who 
fought with Hotspur at Holmden, Fabyan, Rastell (“the pastime of the 
People, the cronyeles of dyuers realmys, and most specyalle of the realme of 
Englonde breuvely cépylyd and emprynted in Chepesyde at the sygne of 
the Mearemayd next to Pollysgate c™ privelegio”’), Gratfion, Alfred of 
Beverley, Ingulphus, Abbot of Croyland, Richard of Cirencester, William of 
Malmsbury, Henry of Huntingdon, Simeon of Durham, Royer of Hovedon, 
William of Newburgh, Gervase of Tilbury, Caradoc of Llancaroon (“ Chro- 
nicon Wallix”), Polydor Vergil, Rapin, Speed, Stow, Camden. 

In daring without leave to marshal on our pedantic page this awful 

phalanx of British sages, we must not forget the most precious chronicle of 
all, Domesday, the Boke of Judgment, the gospel of the eleventh century, now 
treasured in the Exchequer Chamber in Westminster (Liber Vintoniz), being 
the Winton copy of Henry I. 
The odd mixture of authorities is amusing—to be sure we miss 
Florence of Worcester and the Chronicle, but perhaps they are 
not likely to be “ dived deeply into” by one who believes in In- 
gulf and Richard of Cirencester. For “ Liancaroon,” we should 
venture to suggest “ Llancarvan,” only perhaps Mr. Dendy, who 
changes the spelling of all words, may wish to throw an element 
of ‘‘ sensation into an out-of-the-way Glamorganshire village by 
reconstructing its name so as to suggest the “ Octoroon.” But we 
are anxious, above all things, to know something about “ Frith- 
wald, the first Bretwalda,” who held “ The High Comitia of 
666.” What “ High Comitia” may be we know not, nor can we 
tind that anything more important than the expulsion of a Bishop 
of Winchester and the benediction of the Abbot of Malmesbury 
took place in the year thus marked with the number of the Beast. 
But “ Frithwald, the first Bretwalda,” is utterly beyond us. “The 
first Bretwalda” (or Brytenwealda) was, according to the Chronicle 
(A. 827) Adlle of Sussex, and save one doubtful king in North- 
umberland, we can find no such name as Frithwald in any list of 
kings at all, No wonder, if he was only “subregulus or viceroy.” 
But how then could he be Bretwalda ? 

Finally, to show that Mr. Dendy is not more lucky in more 
recent than in remoter times, try the following, which would 
rather perplex Mr. Froude. Anne Boleyn is just named— 

And ere many months had gone, a deeree went forth that Elizabeth was 
the child of Anne, daughter of Lord Reujafort and her brother ! and so her lyttel 
necke was lopped by the sword, the first adoption of the French mode. As it 
rolled on the ground, the tapers on Katherine Shrine, in Peterborough, 
lighted up spontaneously, and after matins went out. Her body was taken 
by stealth to Sallechurch, by midnight, and then to Hever. 

So much for Mr. Dendy and his Legends. Such a book as this 
points to a state of mind which it is hard to understand. Are we 
to suppose that Mr. Dendy does not know the difference between 
right and wrong in the matter of historical truth, that he really 
sees no harm in writing down anything at a shot, and adding a 
reference also at a shot? Or does he know better himself, and is 
he simply trying how easily follis may be gulled by the appearance 
of learning? Mr. Dendy is, we suppose, a “ popular” writer; he 
has, at least, if we are to trust his flyleaf, written books which 
have been praised by the 7imes and the Atheneum. He, there 
fore, probably knows what pays, and we may infer that there is, 
somewhere or other, a class of people who are taken in by this sort 
of thing. If so, it is a vast pity that it should be so, and it isa 
good work to try to enlighten them. Whichever view of Mr. 
Dendy’s state of mind we take, it is hard to conceive a more unjus- 
tifiable proceeding than this elaborate reference to authorities for 
things which they do not contain. It is not a mere question of 
capacity, of style, of taste, or even of care. It is no light 
oflence to impose upon the unlearned by a false display of 
learning. Of this offence Mr. Dendy is guilty in the highest 
degree. We judge him on his own showing. A mere book 
of silly stories might have been passed by with a laugh at the 
author's ignorance or bad taste. But a book of silly stories 
bolstered up by sham references to ancient writers is quite another 
sort of matter. Mr. Dendy challenges criticism ; he pleads guilty 
of pedantry. We take him at his word, and convict him of 
pedantry and of something incomparably worse. 


SIX MONTHS IN THE FEDERAL STATES.* 


OTHING could be more natural than the ignorance and 
indifference about American affairs which prevailed in this 
country before the outbreak of the present war. The United States 
took no part in European aflairs, which are of surpassing interest to 
us because they are near and concern us—because, from having been 
long familiar to us, they are clearly understood — and because the 
chief actors in them are often great, and always remarkable, men. 
On the continent of America, the United States stood almost 
alone; and, when they interfered with any of their neighbours, 
their policy did not represent the Republic in an attractive light. 
Since Jefferson and Adams died on the same day, no great states- 
man has appeared in America. Able lawyers have, se time to 
time, taken part in American politics; but lawyers seem to con- 


* Siz Months in the Federal States. By Edward Dicey, Author oi “ Cavour: 
a Memoir,” “ Rome in 1860.” 2 vols. Macmillan & Co. 1863. 
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tract in the Courts a mode of dealing with affairs unsuited to the 
Cabinet, and few lawyers have ever become great statesmen. 
Great principles have been at stake in the domestic contests of 
the Americans; but the struggle about these has taken the 
form of a struggle about complicated questions of constitutional 
law, wholly unlike those with which Europeans are familiar. The 
civil war at once arrested, and it has retained, the attention of the 
world ; but then the world directed its attention almost exclusively 
to the progress of the armies; and it is scarcely too much to say 
that the antecedents, the character, and the objects of the contend- 
ing parties, whether in the field or within the limits of the 
respective confederacies, are not much better understood than when 
the same parties contended within the walls of the Capitol. Mr. 
Dicey’s boo) will do much towards making these questions better 
understood, even by those who will disagree with his conclusions. 
He writes under the influence of a strong Northern bias, and 
he has persuaded himself that this disastrous war is justifiable, 
because it may be fatal to slavery; but he is, nevertheless, well 
acquainted with the past history, and he appears to be an honest 
observer of the present condition, of political parties in the United 
States. His own book is, indeed, a store-house of arguments 

gainst his conclusions. With a certain naiveté common to his 
school, he assumes that a people is justified in the invasion and 
conquest of its neighbours, if those neighbours possess obnoxious 
institutions. “I hold strongly,” he observes, “to the American 
confession of faith, ‘that a people possesses an inalienable right to 
choose its own form of government,’ and therefore, had it not been 
for the issue of slavery,” he would have condemned the war. And 
on this point Mr. Dicey apparently thinks further argument 
unnecessary. Yet we know no book which bears stronger testi- 
mony to the weakness and unpopularity of the Abolitionists. We 
know no book from which it is more clear that a desire to 
maintain their empire was the sole motive of the Northerners 
in undertaking the war. We know no book from which 
it is more clear that, if slavery alone had been in question, 
the North would no more have gone to war with the South 
than France is likely to go to war with Spain in order to 
liberate her Cuban slaves. And no book bears ampler testimony 
to the thoughtless impetuosity with which the Northerners have 
entered upon their task. Not only the people, but the Govern- 
ment—not only the Government, but those politicians who are 
most euger to make the war a social war—seemed to Mr. Dicey 
scarcely fora moment to have considered how, in the event of 
their success, Southern society was to be reorganized. Yet Mr. 
Dicey would gladly entrust the fortunes of humanity to this sea 
of confusion, ose te there is just a chance that defeat may sting 
the Northern people into a frenzy of fanaticism, and that, in their 
fanaticism, they may abolish slavery. He is also of opinion that 
“putting slavery out of the question, the cause for which the 
North is fighting is the cause of freedom, of national existence, and 
of the world’s progress.” The cause of freedom is not at stake in 
the war, unless it can be proved that in no other way but war is 
emancipation possible. National existence is certainly not at 
stake, for the North without the South, and the South without 
the North, are each extensive enough and populous enough for the 
complete development of national existence. There seemed to be 
fresh hope of the world’s progress on the day when the Slave 
States of the South separated themselves from the Free States of 
the North ; and there will be hope of it again when the Southern 
Confederacy and the Northern Confederacy are suffered each to 
pursue in peace its separate course, subject to no check but ex- 
perience and the moral influence of the civilized world. But 
there is, at least, a cloud upon the world’s progress while the North 
and the South are engaged in destroying one another. 

Mr. Dicey, writing of the United States as he saw them, could 
not fail to notice many thing: which previous travellers had 
made familiar to us, but he notices such things with a fresh- 
ness of observation that is his own. Like other travellers, he 
saw that there are many features in which the face of the 
New World is unlike the Old. Such is the resemblance of 
street to street, of city to city, and of man to man. Such is, 
judged by a European standard, the superiority of the average 
man, the average a a the average orator, and the average 
author; such, judged by the same standard, are the rareness and 
inferiority of everything that is above the average. Such, too, is 
the love of bigness, shown in a reliance on huge armies, and in a 
use of words that express more than the speakers intend — 
a weakness natural to a people a great number of whom have 
risen to wealth suddenly. Such, again, are the arrogance, the 
self-consciousness, the desire of praise, the impatience when it is 
withheld, the unwillingness to earn it by self-restraint, characteri-tic 
of a people who—almost within the memory of living men, 

ugh no exertions of their own, but by the beneficence of 
nature—have become one of the most powerful on the earth. 
Such, lastly, is the special sensitiveness to English criticism, 
springing from a special craving for English applause. 

Another class of observations which Mr. Dicey makes about 
America is more peculiar to himself. He found the Northern 
Americans far more like the English than he expected to find 
them. He distinguishes between the people and the Government, 
and he pronounces the political characteristics of the former to be 
essentially English. What struck him most in the popular feeling 
about the war was its directness and its honesty. t ere Was no 
attempt on the part of the people to conceal or to extenuate defeats. 
Nothing, he asserts, excited so much indignation as such attempts 
on the part of the Government. The tidings of victory, when they 


came, were received with calmness and reserve. After the capture 
of Donelson and Fort Henry, “there were no proclamations, no 
ag ge bulletins, no addresses to the people, as there would 

ave been, under like circumstances, in a Coutinental country.” 
On the other hand, after the defeats of the Chickahominy had 
brought to a disastrous issue the most cherished expedition of the 
war, “the Northern press admitted the facts of the case and the 
anxieties of the public mind as fully and as freely as English news- 
papers would have done. ‘ Repulse of the Federal troops’ was 
shouted about the streets by the newsboys as boldly and as openl 
as if intelligence had been received of a great Union victory.” It 
was the same, according to Mr. Dicey, with all discouraging 
symptoms. Before the recovery of Nashville, the Union party in 
that city was believed to be strong. It was found to be other- 
wise, and the Northern press freely commented on the discovery. 
But notwithstanding every adverse event, the Northe:ners clung 
with a strange and unreasoning, but not un-English venacity, to 
the assurance of ultimate victory. It was not that they, any more 
than the English, long continued blind to the incapacity of their 
generals and their statesmen. It was rather that they, like the 
English, had an absolute confidence in the sufficiency of their own 
strength and endurance to supply the shortcomings of the adminis- 
tration. English, too, seemed to Mr. Dicey the popular aversion 
to theories, and the concentration of the popular mind on the 
present. The people were fighting for the Union, and they refused to 
carry their view beyond the task immediately before them to the pos- 
sible and remote results of the war. A bystander could not help seeing 
that the war might modify the Constitution, that it might emanci- 
pate the slaves, that it might impose on the Government of the free 
North the task of an Austrian Cabinet, or that it might fail alto- 
gether and yet leave the North saddled with a vast burden of debt; 
but the Northerners, and their organs in the Cabinet, no less than 
in the press, either did not see these things, or they regarded them 
as little as possible. The unanimous purpose of the whole people, 
—_ the small and still unpopular sect of the Abolitionists, was 
simply to restore the Union, and for that purpose to do at each 
moment what the moment might require. 

Foresight is not to be looked for in the mass of any people; but 
such a want of it as Mr. Dicey describes is a crime in statesmen. 
Many of the qualities which he believes the Northerners to 
possess are no doubt among the qualities whicht mark a great 
people; but the possession of them is no proof that a people 
are not engaged in an unjust war. The Northerners, indeed, have 
throughout, in Mr. Dicey, a very partial critic. Impatience of 
taxation, and patience of administrative tyranny, are two features 
needed to complete the sketch he has drawn, and upon these 
he is almost wholly silent. He of course acknowledges the 
failure of the administration. That failure is the natural 
result of a political system which affords no encouragement 
and no regular training for statesmen. No such training and 
no such encouragement are afforded in the United States, 
where office and power are the prizes, not of prominence in 
Congress or of ability in administration, but of notoriety in the 
States, or in the party which happens for the time to be predomi- 
nant. It is true that the Southerners have shared the same poli- 
tical system ; but they have not shared this part of its fruits, partly 
because their social system has accustomed a portion of the people 
to habits of command and to a life spent above and a from 
the masses. If the war continues a few years longer, the North, 
like the South, will have its great men. 

The harsh treatment of the free negroes, with which the 
Northerners are so justly reproached, seems to Mr. Dicey by no 
means un-English. Here we think he is right. In America alone 
has our race been brought into relations so close and so permanent 
with a race so numerous and so unlike itself; but, under far less 
trying circumstances, it has always shown a similar intolerance of 
inferior peoples. It is the statesmen who have goveraed, not the 
merchants who have settled, in India, who have done justice to 
the natives. In China and in New Zealand, the natives have 
never received generous treatment from the English colonists. 
Even towards the Irish, a kindred people, the descendants of the 
English conquerors acted for centuries as tyrants rather than as 
fellow-men. It is well that Englishmen are not likely to be ex- 

osed to the trial of having a million negroes planted in Lancashire. 

low the free negroes are treated in the North is well known; but 
Mr. Dicey illustrates it with an abundance of details. In the 
public steamers, in the hotels, and in private houses, the free 
negroes eat at separate tables. Seldom, even in New England, are 
coloured people seen in the company of white men. Servants 
leave their places if they are asked to associate with negroes. The 
coloured population are excluded from the free schools, from the 
humblest oflices of trust under Government, except in the Eastern 
States, from intermarriage with whites, and even from settling in 
some of the Western States. They are best treated in the North- 
Eastern States, which are far from their original homes, and lie 
under an uncongenial sky, and where, therefore, they are fewest. 
They are worst treated in Ohio and Illinois, which are near at 
hand, which have a comparatively congenial climate, and in which 
they might, if not discountenanced, become very numerous. They 
are scarcely ever found in the country districts, where they would 
be brought face to face with the white labourers, proud of their 
industry, the strength of their limbs, and the purity of their race, 
and more prejudiced and fanatical than the inhabitants of towns. 
It is in the towns they congregate, for there they can have their 
own quarters, and find such work to do as white men despise. 
Moreover, three-fifths of the free negroes prefer to remain in the 
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Slave States. Mr. Dicey thinks that the free oy really are, 
what the white men commonly describe them to be, the pest of 


assert themselves, that there is a presumption against them, 


and that they will be neglected unless they make an effort 


the North. But he justly attributes this to the treatment they | to be conspicuous. ‘This feeling shows itself in very various 
receive from the white men themselves. It is not surprising that | ways. Sometimes, especially in our own days, it takes the 


a people, indolent by nature, and living as pariahs in the midst of | 


an alien race, should be poor, mean, thriftless, and troublesome. 

Mr. Dicey’s book is full of acute observations on the state of 

arties in the North, The best explanation of the attitude of the | 

ifferent sections of the Union is to be found in their history and | 
in their geographical position. The Eastern States, as the oldest | 
and as inheriting by direct descent the traditions of the founders 
of the Commonwealth, are before everything Unionist and before 
everything attached to the Constitution. But the New Englanders 
derive from their Puritan origin a hatred of slavery which the 
other Eastern States do not share. In New England, therefore, 
if anywhere, the Abolitionist party flourishes; and the Abo- 
litionists prefer freedom without the Union to the Union with 
slavery. But even in New England the Abolitionist party is still 
unpopular, The Western States have been founded since the 
generation passed away which knew Madison and Jeflerson; and 
their character has been modified by no religious development. 
Consequently, they neither regard slavery as a sin, nor the Con- 
stitution as the greatest work of human wisdom. But they are 
Unionists, because the Union gives them the highways of the 
East and of the South, and they would destroy slavery if they 
could, because it is in their opinion a bad economical system. The 
attitude of the Central States is not so simple. Their sympathies 
are in favour of the South as against the North, and their hatred 
of Wendell Phillips and Garrison is more bitter than their 
hatred of Jefferson Davis. But they would rather remain 
members of the old Union than become satellites either of South 
Carolina or of the North. Besides, they know that, if there were 
two Unions, their own States would be the borderland, and would 
bear the burthen of every war. Mr. Dicey thinks that it is in the 
power of the West to prolong or to stop the war. The East is not 

et, indeed, merely “a fringe on the garment of the West.” 

ut the progress of the West has not been stayed by the war, and 
this expression of Mr. Hawthorne may soon be realized. Already 
the West is the granary of the North, and Western men form a 
large part of the Northern armies. The factories, the railways, 
and the ports of the East are more dependent on the West than 
the West on the river-highway and the markets of the South. It 
is quite certain that the war would cease if the West pronounced 
for peace. It is possible that, if the West insisted on continuing 
the struggle, the East would be constrained to follow. What, 
then, will the West do? Mr. Dicey says that he could not look 
at the Mississippi without seeing that the Southern Confederacy 
was impossible. It is not impossible that the Northerners, having 
failed to subdue the Southern people, may succeed in wresting 
from them the line of the Mississipp1. 

Mr. Dicey thinks, in our judgment with good reason, that the 
result of the war will be to increase the power of the central 
Government. A military despotism neither is nor ever was a 
probable contingency. The extent of the country, and the admirable 
organization of its parts, which, though intended for civil pur- 
poses, might at any moment be used for resisting aggression, 
would preclude a military despotism, were it not also utterly 
opposed to the genius of the people. But many things will con- 
tribute to increase the power of the central Government. ‘“ The 
difficulty of restoring the status quo in the insurgent States would 
convince the popular mind of the necessity of a more united cen- 
tralized Government.” But even if the insurgent States are not 
conquered, the central Government will receive a great accession 
of responsibility and importance. There will be an army to ad- 
minister, and a heavy expenditure to provide for. As the responsi- 
bility of the Government increases, more interest will be taken 
in it, and the municipal business of the States will to that extent 
occupy a less considerable share of public attention. And perhaps 
the career of States’ politics will no longer be the only portal to 
Congress; but some pains will be taken to find representatives 
capable of administering an empire. 


FOSTER ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIME.* 


ANY years have passed since the late Mr. Foster ¢arned the 
moditied celebrity which is involved in the title of Foster, 

the Essayist. He was a man decidedly worthy of notice ; and one 
or two of his productions gained a reputation more durable than is 
usually achieved by mere essays. His essay on Decision of Character 
is still, we believe, read by particular classes; and his essay on 
the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion has been the 
means of raising in many minds far deeper questions than it has 
ever solved. tn these, and in his other works, there is a 
great deal of one-sided we and of a certain kind of 
mental energy. He certainiy had the habit of thinking for 
himself, and though his thoughts were neither elegant nor 
complete, they always deserved attention.’ The great defects of 
his style and mind were those to which Dissenters are almost in- 
variably prone. It would be wrong and illiberal to refuse to them 
the possession of their full share both of virtue and of talent, but, 
whatever may be their learning or piety, they hardly ever write 
uite like gentlemen. There is almost always a want of ease in 
their style, which betrays the consciousness that they have got to 
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form of an affectation of ease and the use of peculiarly fine 
words. It would be easy, though invidious, to name writings 
of this class on grave subjects and of some merit written 
ina style like that of Our Own Correspondent. In former 
times the attempt to be easy and facetious had not been thought of, 
and the indispensable self-assertion was made by the simple process 
of adopting the stiffest and most cumbrous form of composition. 
This is often the case with Foster, though the native sturdiness 
= energy of the man frequently breaks through his self-imposed 
etters, 

The essay which fills the bulk of the present volume —the 
remainder being composed of notes of sermons and letters — 
is not an unfavourable specimen of the author's powers, though 
the subject is one on which, probably, no human being could 
write 171 8vo. pages worth reading. Indeed, it appears to 
have hung with awful weight on the soul of its author. 
He began it in 1805. It was still in an unfinished state 
in 1806, in 1809, in 1819, and is now at last published, 
some years after the author’s death. There is a practical con- 
tradiction, which is not without piquancy, about an essay which 
hangs fire for forty years or more, and of which the object is to 
insist on such points as that the smallest excess in sleep is a 
gross insult to God. Every page of the book is, as it were, hung 
with black. It tends to convict every member of the human xace 
of an all but life-long course of iniquity in not making the most 
of every passing instant; yet Balaam is so bored with the compo- 
sition of his own curse that the generation to which it was 
addressed has perished in the wilderness before it is delivered. 
It is as if ajudge allowed a criminal to die of old age before he 
could muster up energy enough to sentence him to death. 

The essay consists for the most part of illustrations, and has 
been considerately divided into paragraphs, and furnished with 
headings to its three chapters, by Mr. Ryland, the editor. These 
headings show a strong practical appreciation of the value of 
the reader’s time, as they point out the parts of the book which 
may with regard to a due economy of time be skipped, and also 
give the substance of the essay in a few appropriate sentences, 
It is divided into two parts—illustrations of the nature of time 
and the uses to which it may be put, and practical observa- 
tions on the way in which people generally do use and in 
which they ought to use it. The substance of the first part 
may be condensed into the following doctrine. Take the most 
active hour that you ever passed in a great emergency, and 
the sum total of the results which you are in duty bound to 
produce in the course of your life is to the results which you did 
produce in that hour, as the number of hours comprised in your 
waking life is to one. “ Our time,” says the author, after pages of 
illustration of the value of time in emergencies, “7s a season of 
emergency in the strictest sense, for there is such a measure of 
duty pressing its claims on the whole length of life, and, therefore, 
on every distinct portion of it, as the utmost possible efforts cannot 
more than discharge, nay, which the utmost efforts will always do 
something less than discharge.” From this general principle he 

roceeds to a set of specific comparisons, and gives all the well- 
wea stories about the miracles of industry performed by 
Magliabecchi, Sir William Jones, Calmet, Baxter, and others. He 
illustrates the capacity of time by the number of voluntary motions 
performed in a given period by a man taking a walk, or the number 
of pulsations of the heart; and after much of this sort of matter, 
he goes on to show that nothing but a belief in a future state can 
supply an adequate motive for taking such trouble, but that that 
belief as taught by Christianity, does. This is accompanied by a 
vast deal of awkward irony addressed to infidels as to the best way 
of spending time on their principles. The second part of the 
essay is composed of practical inferences. The most important 
is that it is a tremendous crime to sleep for more than six, 
or possibly seven, hours. “It seems to be allowed by all proper 
judges, that in mature life . . . the necessity of sleep may be con- 
fined to six hours, or perhaps extended to seven at the utmost, in a 
life of coustant laborious exertion.” “The sinner” who “ will 
come from ten hows’ sleep into the breakfast-room with an arch 
and good-humoured confidence,” meets with his deserts in a most 
awful way. He is shown to be constructively guilty of no one can 
say what enormities. In one respect he is “ worse than an atheist,” 
for he has chosen not to be, rather than to be, for a certain space, 
whereas the atheist (who is not let off cheaply either) only 
believes in future annihilation. Moreover, he is guilty (construc- 
tively) of blasphemy, because, by artificially abridging his conscious 
existence, he indirectly tells his Maker that he need not have been 
created quite so soon. Then follow all the well-known calcula- 
tions as to what a man might do if he were awake two hours a day 
extra for twenty years. The essay concludes with hints for using 
up the odds and ends of time, one of which is that it is well to 
carry about “the grammar of a language which a person has 
occasion to acquire or recover, the brief abstract of a science, a 
chronological abridgment of history, a synopsis of the arguments 
relating to any interesting subject, which may with advantage be 
looked over 50 or 100 times” when the fortunate ssor 1s not 
hard at work—when, for instance, he is “waiting for admittance 
at some public office,” or “ wearing out the day in expectation of 
being called as a witness in Court”—cheerful exceptions to the 
prevailing duty of labouring like a steam-engine for eighteen hours 
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(less meal times) in every week-day, and being spiritually flogged 
on the Sunday. It is highly satisfactory to believe that Mr. Foster 
did not act up to his own principles, and that this tremendous pill 
was never administered, simply because he could not find time to 
make it up, though there is nothing to show that he lived a life 
of any superhuman industry. 

The truth is, that the ate theory is simply baseless. It is the 
mere crotchet of a preacher and writer who set up an impossible 
standard because he thought that what was right must be dis- 
agreeable. is theory appears to have been, that the Day of 
Judgment is a fearfully hard competitive examination, which can 
be passed only by a lifelong system of cram, and that the Creator 
is a taskmaster who imposes upon men in general a slavery infi- 
nitely harder than Legree imposed on Uncle Tom. Intense labour, 
persevered in for a lifetime, and never relaxed for an hour, is his 
ideal of human life. It is a characteristic ideal, and a very low 
one. Men may preach for ever without persuading their neigh- 
bours to think that such a life as that of Magliabecchi is particularly 
admirable, or that Baxter is to be held in reverence because he 
was constantly writing pamphlets for nearly sixty years. No 
one denies the importance of industry and energy, but vex | 
mean something very different from that eager slavery whic 
Foster so much admired. A grown-up man or woman who 
has no vigorous stated occupation in life is rightly an 
object either of contempt or of pity—contempt in the case 
of almost every man who has moderately good health, pity in the 
case of many women; but if a person has such an occupation, and 
follows it up well and vigorously, it is absurd to call him every 
kind of hard name because he might do other things which he 
leaves undone. Suppose, for instance, a man goes to bed at eleven 
and gets up at seven, committing thereby the awful sin of lying 
in bed eight hours a night. It is very well to tell him that he is 
worse than an atheist, and guilty of constructive blasphemy ; but 
his accuser would look rather foolish if he replied—You may say 
what you please, but in the course of the last year I have earned 
enough by the assiduous exercise of a laborious profession to 
maintain a large family handsomely, to save a considerable sum of 
money, and to acquire a large quantity of knowledge, and I beg 
to add that if I had had to write an essay on the improvement of 
time, I would have done it in a month, instead of pottering over 
it for forty years. 

Foster's notions about time are just like the virtuous schemes 
which an undergraduate who had read Todd’s Student’s Guide 
would make for spending his day on going to college. “I will 
get up at six and go to bed at twelve, I will read Latin from eight 
to eleven, and mathematics from twelve to two,” and all the rest 
of it. It is not in this way that men do considerable things. 
When a man once gets really to love his occupation, or really to 
need the money that he gets by it, he will in almost every case 
work hard enough for all practical purposes. But, as a rule, he 
will do no more, and it is hard to say why he should. Is every 
cabman in London bound to be knitting stockings all the time 
that he is waiting to be hired? or is it a great sin in the park- 
keepers in Hyde Park to spend their whole day in walking gently 
up and down a set of level gravel walks? Surely not. They 
do the business assigned to them in life, and’ do it well. 
If, however, they are justified in this, what are we to say of the 
case of a military officer in country quarters? Is every moment 
of spare time not spent in improving his mind a sin? If so, was 
Abraham engaged in the commission of a sinful act when the 
destruction of Sodom was announced to him as “ he sat in the tent 
door in the heat of the day?” Any one who has had much to do 
with energetic men will say that many forms of energy—and 
those most important to the public—are incompatible with the 
constant drudgery so much admired by Foster. Men capable of 
and addicted to extreme exertion, both bodily and mental, on occa- 
sion, will often appear peculiarly sluggish till the occasion arrives 
which calls out their energy ; and there is even a connexion between 
the two states of mind. Lor many years of his life the Duke of 
Wellington was far from being a laborious man, and many a 
soldier and sportsman, who on occasion will go through any 
quantity of hardship and exertion, will, when off duty, spend days 
in lounging and gossiping. The true test of the employment of a 
man’s time is what he does effect, no matter how. It is a quite 
distinct question what he might have effected, if his character had 
been totally ditlerent from what it is. 


THE RUSSIAN PRESS IN LONDON.* 
N& far from the King’s Cross Station, at the end of one of 
the blocks of building facing the Caledonian Road, stands 
a small house with a workshop attached to it, decorated with a 
doorplate bearing the words “ Vol’naya Russkaya Tipografiya,” 
written in Russian characters. With the exception of this strange 
inscription, there is nothing“remarkable in its appearance; but it 


possesses considerable interest for those who are aware that it is | 


the office of the “ Free Russian Press,” and that papers are being 
sc there which are destined to circulate over the whole 

ontinent, and not only to be secretly passed from hand to hand 
in vie | city of European Russia, but perhaps to penetrate into 
the farthest parts of Asia, to be eagerly read by insurgents in the 
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forests of Poland, and to cheer the hearts of exiles on the confines | 


of Tartary. It is there that, under Mr. Herzen’s direction, two 


periodicals are published which have no slight influence upon | 
the public opinion of Europe—the Polyarnaya Zvyezda or Polar 
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Star, a volume of which generally appears once a year, and the 
Kolokol or Bell, a fortnightly newspaper. In addition to these, 
a number of books and pamphlets are continually being pro- 
duced, all bearing upon the same subjects, and addressed 
to the same class of readers. The presses which work these 
furnish little which is intended for home consumption. Their 
sheets are adapted for Russian eyes alone, and the rooms which 
they occupy are pervaded by so thoroughly Slavonic an air 
that a visitor might imagine he had been suddenly transported 
to Moscow or St. Petersburg. Russian books occupy the shelves, 
Russian proof-sheets cover the tables, and Russian MSS. are being 
set up by compositors whose speech is Russian or Polish. Two of 
the printers are Englishmen who have resided in Russia and have 
mastered its language—the rest are Poles or Germans. The 
manager, Mr. Czierniecki, isa member of the great Polish Emi- 
gration, and has done his country good service for many years, 
while assisting in the work on which the Russian agitators are 
engaged. 

This “ Free Russian Press” has lately completed its tenth year 
of existence, and the book now before us contains a selection trom 
its earliest productions, and an interesting sketch of its lustory. 
Founded at a time when the prospects of the Liberal party in 
Russia were shrouded in the deepest gloom, hindered in its pro- 
gress by every obstacle which its many enemies could devise, and 
mecting with but scanty encouragement from its few friends, it 
has steadily kept on its appointed way, and, gaining strength with 
age, has at length succeeded in obtaining an influence and a 
position for which even its sanguine projector could scarcely have 
ventured to hope. At first its utterance was little heeded, 
reaching but few ears, and creating but a passing interest; 
gradually its tones increased in power, and its opinions gathered 
weight, so that now its voice has gone out into many lands, 
and thousands of eager hearers are earnestly listening to its 
words. Well may Mr. Herzen be proud of what he and his 
little band of fellow-exiles have done, and very natural is the 
gratification which he manifests in speaking of the struggle 
they have maintained, and the success they have achieved. 
To Mr. Herzen himself the credit is principally due. He it was 
who first conceived the idea, and had it not been for his ability 
and resolution, its realization would have been impossible. 
Endowed with great intellectual power and indomitable strength 
of will, thoroughly earnest in his work, and animated by a fiery 
indignation against oppression and wrong, he has long continued 
to tight abroad in the cause for which he in early life began to 
suffer at home. His memoirs, some parts of which have been 
translated for our benefit into the worst possible English, contain 
a most interesting description of his boyhood and youth, and of 
the period of trial through which he passed into manhood. In the 
year 1834, shortly after the completion of an honourable career at 
the University of Moscow, the freedom of his expressions attracted 
the notice of the Government, and the attentions of the police 
soon brought about their usual result. Mr. Herzen was arrested, 
and although no evidence was forthcoming of his having been 
guilty of any treasonable conduct, yet, by way of warning, he was 
sentenced to a kind of honourable banishment in a distant 
province. Thence he was allowed to return after a while at the 
request of the present Emperor, who happened to visit his place 
of exile, and was surprised at finding in aman of such intel- 
ligence, and of so varied accomplishments. But he was not 
allowed to remain long undisturbed. The police soon began to 
molest him again, and in order to free him from their persecution, 
one of his intluential friends gave him an official appointment in 
the country. This he held for some time, gaining an insight into 
the abuses of the administrdtion, and making himself well 
acquainted with the evils which prevailed throughout the system 
of government. After resigning his post, he remained for a time 
in Russia, devoting himself to literature and science, and making 
himself known by a series of works published under the name of 
Iskander. But the Government still continuing to watch his 
words and deeds, he determined to seek a freer clime, and having 
obtained permission in 1847 to travel abroad, he settled for 
a while, tirst in Germany and then in France. Through the 
medium of the presses of those countries he began to attack the 
despotism of Nicholas in no measured terms, but he soon found 
that it was impossible to speak with perfect freedom in either of 
his adopted homes. And therefore it was that he came to 
England, and commenced that warfare in which he has since 
gained.so decided a success. 

At that time, he says, in the preface to the present work, Russia 
seemed dead. News came thence only at rare intervals, and all 
private correspondence was suspended, Thick darkness seemed to 
shroud the Empire of the Czar :— 

Nor was the political horizon of the rest of Europe brighter. Five years 
had passed away since the events of 1848, and not a glimpse of light could 
— be seen. On all sides prevailed the darkness of a winter's 
night. 

Such was the aspect of affairs when Mr. Herzen first set up his 
Russian press in London. He met with little encouragement 
even from his most intimate friends, cne of whom came to 
England expressly to protest against the scheme. Almost all 
of them warned him of the hopelessness of his undertaking, and 
many of them appeared to be frightened at its boldness. His 
freedom of speech appeared to them almost an indiscretion, when 
he exp himself in the 1 of the people—the loud 
utterance of the national tongue rudely startling ears accustomed 
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Mr. Herzen persevered in his project, and with the aid 
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of a Polish refugee, Stanislas Worcel, he succeeded in carrying 
out his plan. One of the presses at the Polish printing-office was 
placed at his service, moulds were procured from abroad, the 
requisite types were cast, and a staff of compositors was engaged. 
Mr. Triibner was induced to become the publisher, and his co-opera- 
tion was of the greatest assistance at every stage of the under- 
taking. In May, 853, the first sheet was printed, and from that 
time the press has never remained idle. Its first production was 
an address To the Russian Nobility, calling upon them to free their 
serfs, and allow their claim to the land they tilled. The second 
was devoted to the Polish question. But neither these pamphlets 
nor their successors excited the least attention :— 

For three years (says Mr. Herzen), we went on printing. not only 

without selling a single volume, but even without being able to obtain access 
into Russia for a single copy. All that we printed remained upon our hands, 
or cumbered the shelves of Paternoster Row. 
One day, it is true, a bookseller in Berners Street sent for ten 
shillings’ worth of the pamphlet on the serfs, entitled Baptized 
Property, but so unusual was the occurrence that the astonished 
editor “bestowed a shilling on the boy who brought the order, 
and set aside in a special place of honour the first half-sovereign 
made by the Russian Press.” All this was disheartening enough, 
but better days were at hand. 

On the morning of the 4th of March, 1856, the Times brought 
Mr. Herzen the news of the death of the Emperor Nicholas. Le 
tells us, in glowing language, how the weight of years seemed to be 
lifted from his shoulders, and a new light appeared to gild the 
whole horizon, how he rushed into the room where his children 
were, to tell them the good news, and summoned the servants to 
let them share in the general joy. The day became at once a 
genuine holiday. Friend after friend arrived full of hopes and 
congratulations. Champagne was served round as if the occasion 
were that of a wedding rather than of a death ; all breathed more 
freely now that the pressure of the heavy hand of Nicholas was 
withdrawn :— 

Next day (says Mr. Herzen) my house at Twickenham was {filled with 
friends. Poles, Germans, Italians, French, even English, came and went 
with joyful countenances. The day was bright and warm, and after ditiner 
we went into the garden. A number of boys were playing by the side of the 
Thames. I called them to the gate, and told them that we were rejoicing at 
the death of a man who was their enemy as well as ours, and I gave them a 
handful of small silver to buy beer and tarts with. “ Hourra!” cried the 
boys, “ Impernikel is dead!” My guests began flinging sixpences among 
them ; the boys purchased ale, pies, and cakes, and then calling a man with 
an organ, they took to dancing. From that time as long as I lived at 
Twickenham, whenever the boys met me in the street, they flung up their 
caps in the air, and cried “ Impernikel is dead! hourra!” 

With the reign of Alexander II. a new era appeared to be com- 
mencing for Russia, and the little band of exiles in London carried 
on their work with increased hope and energy. Mr. Herzen pub- 
lished a Letter to the Emperor, in which he called on him to free 
the nation from the curse of slavery, to do away with the whole 

stem of bureaucracy, and to render justice visible and acces- 
sible to all. In making these demands, he was conscious, he 
says, that he was not expressing merely his own individual wish, 
but that he was giving utterance to ideas which were then floating 
vaguely throughout the atmosphere of Russia, and affecting the 
thoughts of all men from the Czar to the peasant. Long-repressed 
aspirations and sympathies were beginning to assert their claim to 
life, and the popular sentiment found its chief representatives in 
the managers of the Russian Press in London. 

Soon after the death of Nicholas, the Polar Star was commenced, 


a periodical named after one which had been started by Bestovjett 


and Rylieff, and which was —— at the time of the in- 
surrection of December 1825. It soon became well known on the 
Continent, “dozens of copies being ordered at a time, and single 
numbers fetching in Russia the fabulous price of from fifteen to 
twenty roubles (3/.)” The success of the first volume, however, 
did uot affect the sale of the books which its editors had previously 
printed, but with the appearance of the second volume, in May 
1856, a great change took place. By the end of another year their 
stock was all but exhausted, and, accordingly, a second edition was 
published. Towards the middle of the year 1857, the money 
realized: by the sale of the hooks for the first time equalled the ex- 
pense of printing them, and after a while the business resulted in a 
profit instead of a heavy loss. This change was mainly brought 
about by the popularity achieved by the Kolokol.” The tirst 
number appeared on July 1, 1857, and from that time to the pre- 
sent it has been carried on with the greatest success. Its etiect 
upon public opinion in Russia is immense, for it contrives to defy 
the etlorts of the police to prevent it from entering the country, 
and it circulates in all directions and among all classes. Its main 
doctrine has always been that the peasants have an inalienable 
right, not only to their personal freedom, but also to the freehold 
of the lands they cultivate. This is the profession of faith of the 
extreme Liberal party; and until this is admitted by the Govern- 
ment, the question of emancipation will probably, remain un- 
settled. Another question to which the editors of the Kolokol, 
Mr. Herzen, Mr. Ogareff, Mr. Bakounin, and a few others, 
have devoted themselves, is the arbitrary conduct of the 
Government oflicials, and its columns are constantiy full 
of denunciations of some unjust or cruel act. Crimes which 
a few years ago might have been committed with per- 
fect impunity, and which would have remained, in all pro- 
bability, concealed for ever from the eyes of the public, are now 
made known to thousands of readers by this organ of the Free Press; 
and the publicity it gives to them frequently results in the swift 


and unexpected punishment of their astonished perpetrators. So 
well is Mr. Herzen served, that he has several times been able to 
anticipate the Government in the publication of its own schemes, 
and what were intended to remain profound State secrets have been 
by him made public property. At one time, the Kolvkol presents 
its readers with the private report just drawn up by the Minister 
of Finance ; at another, it frustrates the arrangements of the police, 
by printing a list of the persons whom it is intended to arrest on 
their arrival at the frontier. It is perfectly well known to the 

reat personages of State, and the Emperor is said not only to read 
it, but to prize it highly. There is a story to the effect that his 
Ministers had a spurious copy printed on one occasion, in order 
that he might not see a particularly disagreeable article on Count 
Adlerberg which the genuine number contained; but that, un- 
fortunately for them, the Grand Duke Michael showed the passage 
to the Emperor, and thus accidentally made him aware of their 
attempt todeceive him. But the anecdote is probably as apocryphal 
as the letter which, a few months ago, Garibaldi was said to have 
written to Langiewicz, although in each case the fiction may have 
been to some extent founded on fact. It is certain that the Kolokol 
is eagerly looked for in Russian society, even by those who are 
not ill affected towards the Government. Several thousand copies 
are printed of each number, of which a few only are sold in London ; 
a great many are dispersed in France, Belgium, and Germany, and 
the rest find their way, with no small difficulty, and at no slight 
risk to their bearers, across the Russian frontier. Not long ago, a 
traveller was nearly compromised by the fact of his plaid becoming 
unstitched and all but disclosing the sheets of the Kolokol with 
which it was stuffed. At another time, an English lady, the wife 
of a Russian gentleman, was arrested at the frontier, and discovered 
to be in possession of a number of copies of the dreaded journal. 
But she boldly set at defiance the general before whom she was 
brought, calling upon him to point out the precise law by which 
the introduction of this particular newspaper was forbidden, and 
so puzzling him that he ended his doubts as to how he ought to 
deal with her, by allowing her to continue her journey in peace. 
But few of those who, like her, have been caught in the act, have 
escaped so easily. Many a tenant of some gloomy fortress, and 
many an exile banished to a dreary and distant land, is paying a 
heavy penalty for the crime of having helped to make the tones of 
the Bell audible to his countrymen. 

Of the books and pamphlets which have issued from the Free 
Russian Press much might be said, but we can do no more than 
mention them at present. About fifty volumes have appeared, 
many of them works of great interest, such as Mr. Herzen’s 
Autobiographical Sketches, the Memoirs of Yakushkin, Troubetskoi, 
and other leaders of the insurrection which broke out on the acces- 
sion of the Emperor Nicholas, the collections of documents 
relating to the Raskolniks or Dissenters, the Voices from Russia, 
the Songs for Soldiers, and Mr. Ogareft’s volume of poems. We 
would gladly also take some notice of the Russian newspapers 
which the success of the Kolokol has called into life in other 
countries, and of the secret literature which flourishes in spite of 
the police at Warsaw, at Moscow, and at St. Petersburg; but 
we cannot at present pursue the subject further. The efforts of a 
national press to free itself from the censor’s yoke must always be 
regarded with interest by English spectators, 


MUSICAL AND NON-CLASSICAL 
ISIC. 


it is not often that the critical programmes which it is now the 
fashion to issue in connexion with concerts of any pretension 
are so well worth preserving as those which Herr Pauer has pub- 
lished to illustrate his Historical Series of Pianoforte Per formances.* 
The six together form a \olume of sound criticism on the styles 
of all the principal writers for the pianoforte, including special 
notices of the pieces presented to the audience. They are the 
work of an artist whose sympathies are as genial as his know- 
ledge is extensive, while the ability with which they are 
written furnishes a pregnant illustration of the advantage ot 
that general liberal culture which is more common among Con- 
tinental musicians than in those of our own country. We can- 
not pretend to an exact agreement with every detailed opinion 
contained in so large a body of criticism ; but, on the whole, Herr 
Pauer’s views on the greater and lesser lights of the pianoforie are, 
in our judgment, perfectly just. To the contrast he draws between 
the Classical and the Romantic schools we must, however, to a 
certain extent, demur. The division is based on an inadequate 
conception of the qualities which constitute the classical element 
in music. These qualities, it should never be forgotten, are pre- 
cisely those which confer on any literary work the character of a 
classic. They do not depend upon the form in which the work 
is moulded, or upon its simplicity or its elaboration. The form of 
a musical composition, like that of a poem, is dependent upon the 
taste and habits of the period in the history of musical progress at 
which it may happen to be produced. Its simplicity or its elabora- 
tion depends upon the aim which its composer had in view in its 
construction. ‘The most learned fugue, chorus, or symphony may 
utterly fail of all claims to the classical character, while the dis- 
tinction may be achieved by the simplest melody. Classical music 
is that which expresses thought and feeling in a more than 


* Ernst Pauer’s Six Historical Performances of Pianoforte. London: 
Golbourn. 1863. 
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upon each new generation, as it succeeds to the inherited know- 
ledge and tastes of its predecessors, 

What is called the romantic school of music is thus not, 
in itself, necessarily opposed to the classical. It may, or 
it may not, give birth to works which will outlive the 
modes of the nineteenth century. If it can express the deep 
emotions of men full of thought and manly vigour, its best exam- 
ples will live, and become recognised classics; if otherwise, they 
will be forgotten. Its aim is to give musical expression to a 
certain class of emotions and ideas, which are all more or less of the 
dreamy kind, and indicative of a want of self-control and depth of 
thought and passion. It embodies moods of feeling, rather than 
the strong, noble, and moving sources of human action. It delights 
in whims, fancies, artificial associations, and sentimentalities. 
Hence it has undoubtedly a perpetual tendency to the morbid 
and effeminate, and just so far gives little promise of preserving a 
permanent hold upon future ages. Herr Pauer names Chopin, 
Schumann, and Stephen Heller as representative men of the 
romantic school; but we question the correctness of the choice so 
far as Schumann is concerned. Whatever may be thought of this 
remarkable writer as a man of original genius, there can be 
no doubt that his music expresses the thoughts of a thoroughly 
manly, disciplined, and studious nature, as, indeed, Herr Pauer 
would be the first to muintain. Chopin, on the con- 
trary, was essentially a womanish composer, and Herr Pauer 
reminds us that he was surrounded and admired by the female sex 
to an extent prejudicial to the vigorous development of his powers. 
Heller, on the other hand, though essentially romantic in his style, 
is not at all an effeminate composer. 

In illustration of the independent vitality of true and pure music, 
apart from all considerations of form and fashion, it will be found, 
on examining the history of the past, that whatever has best em- 
bodied the emotions of thinking men still lives, and shows no signs 
of decay. There are Gregorian chants and hymns dating from the 
remotest antiquity, which still touch the heart as no other sounds 
can touch it. The England of to-day, which in its drawing- 
rooms loves little but noisy, showy, or sentimental frivolities, 
in its better hours finds no sacred tunes so elevating as those 
which, like the “Old Hlundredth,” are five or six centuries 
old. ‘The greatest masters are the warmest in their admira- 
tion of ancient melodies which, like some of the old Scotch 
and Irish airs, seem to be unapproachable for truth of expression 
by modern writers. There isa mingled sweetness and grandeur, 
and a spiritual expressiveness in Palestrina, which have been 
unequalled by any other master for three subsequent centuries. 
All these are classics, like the works of Beethoven and Mozart; 
and if we hesitate to assign the same rank to the compositions of 
living writers, it is only because time is needed to enable the 
critical faculty to distinguish between that which speaks to the 
heart in all ages, and that which is the mere echo of the fashion of 
the day. Even in the case of recent though not living writers like 
Mendelssohn, it would be rash to speculate as to which of their 
works will win the highest honour from posterity. 

We have dwelt the longer on this classical question, because 
there exists with many persons a notion that the elevation of the 
popular musical taste implies a rejection of that lively, simple. 
and natural music which is all in all to the multitude. i he 
musical education of the English public implies no such absurdity. 
What is needed is precisely that same earnest, sincere, and 
thoughtful study of good music of various dates which is 
analogous to the literary cultivation aimed at by a liberal educa- 
tion. It would be simply impossible to form a pure and elevated 
literary taste by the exclusive reading even of Tennyson, Macaulay, 
and Thackeray. We might as rationally expect to become 
scholars and philosophers by absorbing into our brains the daily 
leading articles of the newspapers, as look for a real musical 
culture by playing or hearing the drawing-room music which 
daily issues from the London and foreign music shops. 
The present fashionable style of composition is, more- 
over, only one sign among others, that the tendency of musical 
writing is unquestionably down hill. Never was the world of 
concert-goers more prone to imagine that an extravagant admi- 
ration for a few popular or well-puffed performers is a sign of a 
healthy love of the art in itself. Equally injurious to our musical 
future is the "aap unwillingness to give a fair hearing to 
composers who have not already attained a high reputation. Nor, 
again, can the increasing passion for monstrosity in chorus and 
orchestra be too strongly condemned, as injurious to the progress 
of musical science. Not only does it render perfect perform- 
ances almost impossible, but it puts it out of the power of 
composers to bring new works before the public except at 
a heavy loss. The expenses of these gigantic choirs and 
bands are fatal to the cultivation of an English school of choral 
and orchestral music. What chance, for instance, has a v 
clever symphony like Mr. Ellerton’s Wald-Symphonie*, of whic 
the score is now before us, of being heard in London? It is 


not even published in England. Yet, if not a composition of 
extraordinary originality, it is a thoroughly good work, and fully 
deserves a hearing, and that more than once or twice. The 
orchestral treatment shows long study and experience ; the themes 
are melodious, and (what is not by any means easy of attainment) 
are well adapted to orchestral development; and a pure and poetic 
feeling runs through the whole. Yet here is the Op. 120 of an 
Englishman brought out by a Leipsic publisher, and with what 
chance of being appreciated by the composer's fellow-countrymen ? 

What the public runs to buy may be estimated by the flood of 
“Pianoforte arrangements” with which the performance of 
Gounod’s Faust is accompanied. Every species of trash by which 
this charming opera can be cooked for a morbid palate is put into 
requi ition in the publisher's kitchen. Fantasias, mazurkas, 
waltzes, quadrilles, galops, bouquets, and all the rest of them— 
here they are in every variety of rifaceimento for the delectation 
of young ladies and those who are polite enough to praise theit 
performances. There seems no limit, indeed, to the excursiveness 
of the “ transcribers,” as they are called. Here we have Madame 
Oury offering us a “transcription” of the much-loved old 
Christmas hymn, Adeste Fideles, in which the sacred air is tacked 
on to the longest strings of scales that the keyboard will admit. 
We suppose we may svon look for a set of quadrilles on themes 
from The Messiah, or a selection of Psalm tunes with a running 
accompaniment of chromatics marked molto appassionato. Herr 
Kuhe’s transcriptions from Dreamland and Harvest JIome (Metzler 
& Co.) are less absurd in their subjects and better done. From 
out of a pile of the trivialities of the season, a few, however, may 
be named as possessing some character and tune. <A favourable 
example of an easy fantasia on popular airs is Naumann’s 
Dagmar, an arrangement of Danish tunes (Cramer), in- 
cluding the noble and touching old melody, “ Danmark 
Deiliyst.””. Other such are Desgranges’ arrangement of Arditi’s 
pretty Polka Mazurka, “La Ferfalletta” (Cramer), Fontana’s 
“Trois Mazourkas ” (Ashdown & Parry), Barnett’s “ Mount 
St. Bernard, an Alpine Scene ” (Cock & Hutchings), which 
possesses both grace and finish, notwithstanding its absurd title. 
Kavarger's galop, “‘ Au Feu,” has life and movement, and the same 
may be said of Pinsuti’s arrangement of his “ Rosina Mazurka” 
(Cramer), which is far more suited to the piano than to the voice, 
for which it is too jerking and gymnastic. Heller's “ Dream 
Pictures” (Ashdown & Parry) are not among his most suc- 
cessful sketches, excepting Nos. 1, 3, and 5, which are agree- 
able little movements. The new songs are better, as a 
class, than the pianoforte pieces. Smart's “By the Blue 
Sea” (Metzler) is flowing and pleasing, and the same may 
be said of the same composer’s song, “Thine.” Ganz’s “Sng, 
Birdie, sing,” though not equal to the writer's very clever “ The 
Murmuring Sea” (Ashdown & Parry), is considerably above the 
average of ballads, and has been made popular by Miss Parepa’s 
singing. From Schira’s new opera, Niccolo de’ api, we may men- 
tion two songs, “Oh Speranza,” and “ La Bella Mea” (Cramer), 
zs refined and elegant specimens of the true Italian canzone, and 
more fitted to the drawing-room than the stage. In a similar class 
may be placed three songs by F. F. Courtenay, “ Rassegnazione,” 
‘La Tortora,” and “ La Tombe et la Rose” (Chappell). In “IL 
Re dei Gondolieri,” a very graceful barcarolle, Miss Gabriel has 
caught the Italian sentiment and rhythm surprisingly well. Her 
* Ladye Mabel” (Cramer) is an English ballad of less pretension, 
but with a character of its own. Three Scotch writers supply 
Messrs. Mori, Hargitt, & Boyton Smith with words for three 
well-written ballads, “Johnnie Gray,” “Johnnie Bell's Wooing,” 
and “ Bird of the Wilderness.” With these we may close our 
selection. 


PRUSSIAN PARLIAMENTARY LEADERS.* 
TIAMBERS are, now-a-days, not much longer-lived in Prussia 


than Czars used to be in a neighbouring empire. Since’ 


William I. exchanged the fair promise of his regency for the 
non-fulfilment of his reign, he has already buried three Parlia- 
ments. Notwithstanding his Minister’s impertinent promise that 
the last Chamber should sit long enough to prove its uselessness 
to the nation, the Royal or Ministerial temper has been too much 
for the wisdom of this resolution; and the most determined and 
consistent Parliament Prussia has ever ssed rests with its 
a Speculation is now rife at Berlin, whether the 
‘ing will care to permit the birth of another victim, or whether 
he will essay the perilous experiment of governing by the hand 
of Bismark alone, with no conductor to carry off the flashes of 
that brilliant genius. Certain it is, that if another Chamber 
should be elected, without too close an imitation of the elective 
process in vogue in the Empire of universal suffrage, it will be 
a pretty exact copy of the last. There will be a Fortschritt 
striding yet a little further, a Feudalistic eleven desirous of 
moving in the — direction, a Polish and a Catholic 

as compact, stubborn, and perverse as ever, and a Vincke 
“ fraction,” consisting of one commander-in-chief, no officers, and 
the same number of rank and file. 

M. Schmidt-Weissenfels, a well-known littérateur of the advanced 
Liberal party in Germany, and a personal friend of the Duke of 
Coburg-Gotha—whose autobiographical letter, addressed to hi 
caused so great a sensation in many circles not long ago—hai 
the opening of the Chamber which has just issued its last Address 


* Wald-Symphonie in D moll. No. 3, fiir grosses Orchester, componirt 
von J. L. Elierton. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hirtel. 


* Preussische Landtagsmiinner. Beitriige zur Partei- und Parlamentarischen 
Geschichte in Preussen. Von Schmidt. W eissenfels. Breslau: 1862. 
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and uttered its last protest, by a very clear and well-written 
mémoire on its more conspicuous members. His pamphlet, which 
extends to the length of more than two hundred pages, is of a 
sufficiently ambitious character, being intended to place the reader 
au fait with the political position and antecedents of eighteen of 
the most prominent members of the Liberal party. The Conser- 
vative Rump is dismissed with the contempt of silence, and among 
the Catholics, the leaders alone—the brothers Reichensperger—are 
noticed. The Poles are barely mentioned; nor need we wonder 
at the omission, for they are a thorn in the side even of the very 
Liberals who were lately revolted by the proceedings of the 
Government on the Russian frontier. Yet their party in the 
Chamber contained at least one or two speakers of considerable 
eloquence and power, of whom a sketch would have been very 
acceptable. It is greatly to the credit of M. Schmidt that, though 
a keen and eager partisan, he never descends to personalities, and 
is very sparing of the “ portraits” which are the unfailing resource 
of bookmakers. 

To all intents and purposes, the late Chamber was unanimous 
in its resistance to the offensive Ministerial policy. Overwhelm- 
ing majorities rendered imperceptible the feeble resistance of the 
reactionary remnant, which was sometimes supported by the 
avowedly selfish votes of the Catholic members. The latter are 
sufliciently characterized by their vote against the commercial 
treaty with France, on the ground that it might injuriously 
aflect the interests of Austria. But the Liberal party was the 
Chamber, and M. Schmidt is, therefore, justified in confining 
himself to a sketch of that party, which, even in the few 
months that have passed since the publication of his pamphlet, has 
made still farther progress in the work of consolidation. In other 
words, the Fortschritt has swallowed up all the other Liberal 
sections—with the sole exception of the great Vincke party, the 
members of which we have enumerated above. It is, therefore, 
interesting to examine the origin and rise of this Fortschritt, since 
its name will be ever memorable, whether it prove ultimately 
victorious or the reverse. 

The Revolution of 1848 left the Democratic party, for a short 
time, masters of the situation in Germany, and the events at 
Berlin in the March of that year led to the establishment of the 
Prussian National Assembly, in which they had it all their own 
way. What they would in the end have accomplished or destroyed 
it is impossible to determine, for in the November of the same 
year, Berlin was in a state of siege, and the Assembly was dissolved. 
A constitution was octroyée by the King and his Manteuffel 
Cabinet in December, under which the two new Chambers met in 
the February of the following year. In this Parliament the 
Democrats were still numerous and hopeful. Both Chambers voted 
an address to the King, praying him to accept the German Crown 
just offered to him by the National Assembly at Frankfort, and 
protested against the illegality of the state of siege at Berlin. 
The Government answered by dissolving the Chambers and 
arresting Waldeck, the leader of the Democrats. The party of 
the latter was thus crushed, and for ten years lay without motion, 
almost without hope. The star of Manteuflel was in the ascen- 
dant, and the Kreuz Zeitung sang daily hymns of triumph and 
thanksgiving. Meanwhile, Vincke and his friends (whom M. 
Schmidt distinguishes by the name of Liberals as opposed to 
Democrats) were carrying on the business of opposition with 
much of the spirit, and no more than the success, of the Whigs 
half a century ago in this country. In 1858, on the assumption 
of the reins of government by the present hing as Prince Regent, 
it was thought that light had at last dawned on the country. 
Every one remembers the halo of Liberalism with which the imagi- 
nation of journalists and others surrounded the military features of 
that personally most estimable man. At the present momeyft, it is 
the fashion to credit the Crown-Prince of Prussia with a Liberalism 
which we only hope will prove more of a substance and a reality in 
his case than in that of his father. The latter began his course by a 
promising change of Ministers. Manteuffel went into that exile 
where he may rejoice, like Milo, over the luxuries of obscurity, 
and old Liberals like Schwerin, Auerswald, and Patow reigned in 
his stead. It was at this time that the Democratic party came to 
a resolution which has formed the turning-point in the history of 
Prussian parties, and proved the beginning of that struggle for 
constitutional liberty on the issue of which the future*of Prussia 
and of Germany depends, They resolved to renounce their 
own ideas, wishes, and theories, and to adhere henceforth 
to the Constitution. They acted with a patriotism similar 
to that evinced by most of the Italian Republicans in swearing 
fidelity to Victor Emmanuel, and have thus laid the first stone of 
the union which gives force, and in the end, must secure victory. 
The most prominent Democrats—such men as Waldeck, Jacoby, 
and Schultze-Delitzsch—deserve the highest credit for their deter- 
mination to relinquish their attitude of protest for a generous 
adherence, and for even refusing to mar the hopefulness of the 
situation by themselves entering the Prince Regent’s Parliament. 
They had not learnt the lessons of 1848 and 1849 in vain. At 
last the time arrived when they might with confidence appear in 
a Chamber where they were with equal confidence received ; and 
in 1861 Waldeck and Schuitze-Delitzsch again took their seats as 
deputies. They were the founders, and subsequent leaders, of 
the Yortschritt party, which thus has its origin in the Demo- 
crats, while it is composed of gradual accumulations, first of the 
so-called Lithuanians, and then of the large following of Bockum- 
Dolffs, and the scattered elements of the old Liberal Opposition, 
once united under Vincke, and now once more united without 


him. The name of Fortschritt (Progress), excellent from its ve 
vagueness, was substituted for the original appellation of Nation 
which still belongs to a leading organ of the party (though long 
ago established), the National Zeitung, and has since been appro- 
priated by the National Verein—a society which spreads over all 
Germany, and aims at a united Fatherland under Prussian 
hegemony. 

Such was the origin of the Fortschritt, which soon overthrew 
the timid Ministry of Old Liberals by Hagen’s resolution on 
public expenditure, and thus, it is true, paved the way for 
the Van der Heydt and Bismark Ministries, but at the same time 
for ever opened the eyes of the nation to its real objects and the 
true path by which to pursue them. It is only fair to the present 
King to remember that many of the members of the Fortschritt were 
originally among the Democrats, whose aims were other than 
mere constitutional rights; but it is his duty to forget the past of 
honest men who have themselves consented to forego their 
personal desires. The Democrats have acted with a generosity 
and self-denial which the King is unfortunately too narrow-minded 
to imitate. He accordingly prefers the Junkers, who have never 
forgotten, forgiven, or foregone anything, and who sigh for the 
days of Manteuffel and absolute national degradation. As for 
the Old Liberals, their timidity has lost them the confidence of 
the people; nor do they appear anxious to make a second essay 
at serving two masters, thus pleasing neither. Moreover, the 
leadership of Vincke has destroyed their party, and for the present 
they have, nearly to a man, Joined the Fortschritt, from which 
victory alone is likely ever to separate them. 

This capricious politician has reduced himself to such a state 
of isolation that he barely secured re-election for the last 
Chamber, and may possibly miss it altogether for the next. The 
secret of Vincke’s bearing, we agree with M. Schmidt, is, that he, 
like his Sovereign, distrusts the Fortschritt, and is honest enough 
to say so. M. Vincke’s sincerity is undeniable; as is shown by 
the following anecdote related by M. Schmidt, on the authority 
of Varnhagen :— 

He arrived at Berlin while the street-fight was proceeding round the barri- 

cades of March 18. To see the King treating his people to cannon-balls was 
the deepest of griefs for Vincke ; for, whatever might be the cause, he could 
see no profit in it for the Sovereign. In his excitement he hurried to the 
Palace, and entered the royal apartments while yet covered with the dust of 
his journey. In his openness he could not conceal his pain at having been 
greeted on his entrance in Berlin by the thunder of the guns. Whereat some 
general officers, who were standing near the King, burst into a laugh. 
Vincke, turning round towards them, said, in a loud and almost threatening 
tone, “ He who can laugh at this thunder of cannons is a bad Prussian.” On 
which the King remarked, “ Why, nobody laughed.” “ Yes, those two gentle- 
men, and such conduct is improper and bad.” The King, while endeavouring 
to appease the Westphalian baron, invited him to supper. “ No, your 
Majesty,” answered Vincke, “ I don’t want any supper.” And with that he 
left the royal presence. 
But neither the sincerity of his character nor the brilliancy of his 
attainments as an orator and debater can make up for the fatal 
want of ballast in Vincke. He began his Parliamentary life in 
1847, as a Liberal of the purest water, demanding a Constitution, 
the emancipation of Jews and Dissenters, and a free press, and even 
advocating the claims of those very Poles against whom he 
lately stood alone among Prussian Liberals in supporting Bismark. 
But Frankfort (where he sat as a Deputy on the extreme Right) 
disgusted the Westphalian Baron with democracy, and when 
Manteutfel’s Chamber of 1849 “ revised ” the Constitution in a 
reactionary sense, Vincke was ready to take part in extinguishing 
the revolution. The very freedom of speech in the Chambers, of 
the absence of which he afterwards so bitterly complained, was con- 
siderably curtailed by his personal efforts. After appearing in a 
similar character at L:rfurt, he retired to his estates, whence he 
returned to Berlin as the leader of the Opposition against the 
Manteuffel Ministry. This was the most Prilliant period of his 
public life; and to his vigour, fruitless though all his efforts 
remained, must be chiefly attributed the maintenance of a healthy 
current of free opposition in the midst of a political atmosphere 
of unexampled gloom. He strenuously advocated a close alliance 
with the Western Powers during the Russian war, and merci- 
lessly satirized the King’s hobby of a House of Peers, which has 
since so fully veritied his predictions. Vincke, though a warm 
admirer of English institutions, and frequently their champion 
against the democrats of the French school, was against their 
octroyance on an uncongenial soil. “Our nobility,” he said, 
“is not the wood of which to make English peers;” and he 
added a crushing assault on Junkerdom, worth very little 
in its best form when combined with independence, and worth 
much less in its worst, “when mixed up with Romanticism, 
dwelling in clouds and caves, with Pietism, living in dreams, 
and with the lowest servility, for ever creeping on the ground.’ 
After four years’ retirement, he re-entered the Chamber in 
1858, and for three years remained the leader of the Liberal 
party, patronising the Schwerin-Auerswald Ministry, but occa- 
sionally treating them to paternal advice. In 1861 he proposed 
and carried his celebrated amendment on the Address, in favour of 
a united Italy. It was his last triumph ; for in the same year the 
Fortschritt was founded, with which he refused to amalgamate. 
At the beginning of the last session, Bockum Dolfis carried over 
the bulk of the Liberals to swell its ranks; and at the close, 
Vincke was deserted even by his personal followers. He seeks 
to be wiser than the whole nation; but it is to be hoped that he 
may still find a place in a Parliament of which he is one of the 
chief ornaments, and where his speech was free where the tongues 
of all else were tied. 
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Like most of the leading Prussian deputies, Vincke acquired 
an aptitude for affairs in an official career. The idea used to 
be prevalent that German politicians were mainly “ professors,” 
and consequently, in Mr. Bisraeli's elegant phrase, “prigs and 

nts.” But among the leaders of the Prussian Liberals 
only two can be brought under that designation. One is the 
distinguished historian, Professor von Sybel, and the other a 
gentleman equally eminent in a medical science, Dr. Virchow. 
‘Of the other politicians whose career is sketched by M. Schmidt, 
nearly all began their lives as public functionaries in the various 
administrative departments connected with the law. Among them 
are Waldeck, the Nestor of the Fortschritt ; Kirchmann, who has 
known how to unite the characters of public prosecutor and 
Liberal politician; Twesten, whom General Manteuflel challenged 
for daring to be a military reformer; Grabow, the President of the 
late and previous Chambers; and Bockum-Dolffs, whose now 
immortal hat covers a head surpassed by no other in the 
Chamber for coolness, moderation, and intrepidity. Schultze- 
Delitzsch is half Bright, half Potter, and may be termed the re- 
presentative of the mechanics and members of the Trades’ Unions 
and Benefit Societies, of which he was the principal originator 
and is the standing counsel. It might be wished that there 
were more members of the stamp of M. Behrend —a wealthy 
Danzig merchant and once the leader of the “ Lithuanian” party— 
to represent the material interests of the higher classes of the 
comunity. When the Prussian Chamber is firmly established as 
an element of Government, it will do well to secure a larger 
share of representatives of the stabler elements of the nation. 
But at present, when all is ferment and struggle, such a warn- 
ing may appear premature. M. Schmidt, indeed, in his eagerness 
to mark out shades of parties, invents one which he calls that of 
the “old bourgeois Liberals,” and which he compares to that of 
“the English gentry in the House of Commons, and that of the 
French bourgeois, in Louis Philippe’s Chamber of Deputies 3° but 
he is cither wholly unaware of the meaning of the English term 
“gentry,” or has supplied an interpretation from his own fancy 
for the tempting purpose of analogy. The “ old bourgeois Liberals” 
in Prussia were an unconnected body of good-humoured grumblers 
—a class of politicians which few countries have ever been without, 
but pusallanty indigenous to the German soil. 


DE ROSSI’S ANCIENT CHRISTIAN EPITAPHS. 
(Second Notice.) 

N our former notice of the Cavaliere de Rossi's Inscrip- 

tiones Christiane, we gave a general sketch of the scope 
and arrangement of this important work. We purpose now to 
deal in more detail with the eleven hundred dated epitaphs 
which form the first section of the subject, and which, with 
the Prolegomena, fill the volume that is already published. 
These inscriptions, described as certam temporis notam exhibentia, 
range from the year 71 of the Christian era to the year 589. 
They are, of course, of very different degrees of value and in- 
terest—some being mere fragments with nothing but a date, while 
others are touching records of the faith and love of the earliest 
Christians, or else bear testimony to some important fact in their 
practice and theory. 

The earliest of all is a typal specimen of the former kind. The 
only words remaining are these: —VG VESPASIANO III COS, 
and in a second line the letters LAN. <A tyro in epigraphy will 
wonder how anyone can be certain that this is a Christian inscrip- 
tion at all. But this is shown by the shape and thickness of the 
slab, which is of the kind called * cemeterial,” and by the express 
assertion of Reggio, who described it in the Museum of Xavier 
Zelada, that avea lacalce. In other words, this fragment, retaining 
the mortar by which it was fixed to a /oculus in some subterranean 
gallery, is presumably Christian. Its date, belonging to an age 
when none but Christians were buried in catacombs, makes it 
demonstrably Christian. The whole argument is worked out at 
great length by De Rossi. It is very interesting to see how, in 
endeavouring to ascertain the exact date of this fragment, the 
learned author proves that in the August of a.p. 71 Vespasian 
would be designated as Consul for the third time without a col- 
league. De Rossi’s notes and references show that this, like most 
of the more ancient Christian epitaphs, has been the subject of 
vehement controversy amongst archeologists. In explaining the 
second inscription (dated a.p. 107), De Rossi, with commendable 
moderation, dissents from Cardinal Wiseman, whose fervid ima- 
gination led him to follow Raoul Rochette and others in supposing 
that “ N XXX” must mean that no less than thirty martyrs were 
buried together in one tomb! We suppose that these enthusiasts 
mistook the N for an M. The whole theory is demolished by 
the simple suggestion that the lacuna ought to be supplied thus 
“[ANJN XXX”—referving to the age of the person comme- 
morated. From the year A.p. 111, after the repudiation of a few 
doubtful examples, there is a gap till the year 204. A few years 
later, in 235, we find a beautifully simple epitaph, which’ may 
be taken as a type of the best and earliest form, it runs thus:— 

AVRELIA DVLCISSIMA PILIA QVAE 
DE SAECVLO RECESSIT 
VIXIT ANN XV M UII 
SEVERO ET QVINTIN Coss, 
Ouly three years later than this, we meet with a Greek epitaph 
which is in many respects a contrast to the one last given. This 


tells us how long the deceased man was ill—a particular worthy 
of an English tombstone of the eighteenth century. We print it 
in modern characters :— ‘Hoawdtrog 6 Elnoev 
rapt iy, «B, xpd ia K(adaviwy) 
Mai(wv) cai Movriavg Zavtiag rarip 
¢wrdc cai Zwijc. We confess that at first sight we 
should have erred with Amatus, whose opinion is recorded in 
De Rossi’s commentary, in doubting whether this was a Christian 
epitaph. 

Further on, under the year 269, we come to an inscription about 
which antiquaries might fight for ever. The slab is not incised, 
but merely painted in red letters. The language is Latin, but the 
characters are Greek. We could give no idea of its curious 
spelling without the aid of a woodcut such as that with which 
our author has here elucidated his text. Some of these epitaphs, 
as for instance No. 14, are so obscure that even De Roeal himeelf 
cannot make head or tail of them. And here we may express our 
surprise and regret that our author has not in all cases printed the 
inscriptions at length in common Roman letters. Itis not very easy 
for those who are not experts in paleeography to decipher such an 
epigraph as this from a reduced facsimile. The full names of the 
consuls for the year 298 are known to history only by an epitaph 
to one Liberius, which, by its beginning with D. M. ie., Dis 
Manibus, we should have sup to be a heathen monument, 
were we not warned by De Rossi that the letter R—whether it 
be interpreted recessit, or requiescit, or reddidit—is a Christian 
formula. Under the same year is placed a fragment, a mere 
Frustulum of an inscription, which bears the famous monogram of 
the Labarum of Constantine. If only he could find the rest of the 
stone, and it should bear the name of Faustus, the other consul for 
the year 298, it would be dearer to him, says our author, than gold 
and jewels, as proving the use of this Christian symbol earlier than 
the Constantinian epoch. 


How little anyone would be able to interpret these inscriptions 
without a technical knowledge of the subject may be seen by a 
reference to our author’s discussion upon the words post YI. in 
inscription 29. He shows very conclusively, but by an argument 
too long for even an abstract in these pages, that this formula 
denotes the year A.D. 307—post sextum consulatum meaning the 
year after that year, A.D. 306, in which Constantius and Maxentius 
were both consuls for the sixth time. But we cannot always quite 
agree with this learned commentator. For instance, an epitaph of 
the year 338 reads thus in modern writing—“ Urso et Polemio 
Conss. natus puer nomife Mercurius d. iiii. Kal. Aprili. Depositus 
vii. Kal. Sept. qui vixit ann. xxiii. m. vii. d. xv. benem. inp.” 
Ilis idea of this is, that this Mercurius, being 24 years of age 
in A.D. 338, was baptized in March, and died in August; the word 
natus denoting, not his natural, but his spiritual birth. But, then, 
how awkward the use of the word puer for a grown man in the 
twenty-tifth year of his age! De Rossi further ventures on the 
speculation that the “ oscitantia ” of the stone-mason transposed 
the two dates. If this Mercurius had been “born” on the vii. 
Kal. April., and had died on the iiii. Kal. Sept., it would bring his 
presumed baptism to the Vigil of Easter Day—a special season for 
adult baptism—as Easter fell in the year 338 on that day of the 
month. Without being able to suggest a better explanation — 
unless it be the obvious one that the date of the birth of this 
Mercurius and not that of his death is commemorated in his 
epitaph—we cannot help thinking that our author has here trans- 
gressed the limit of sound archieological reasoning. 


In some cases De Rossi gives us facsimiles of epitaphs which he 
has himself found im situ in undisturbed catacombs. We first 
notice the form diavt for vivit in an inscription of the year 341. 
Two years later, there occurs, on the fragment of a slab, a very 
rude bas-relief of the Nativity, the Child lying in swaddling- 
clothes, with the Virgin and St. Joseph, and an ox and an ass 
kneeling before Him. Two inscriptions in a.p. 348 may be 
noticed as early examples of epitaphs containing eulogies of the 
deceased. Thus one Varadius Melissus, regardless of the concords, 
describes his wife as being “ miri bonitatis atq. sanctitati;” and a 
father praises his son for his “ mire industrixe adque bonitatis.” 
“ Mirse innocentiz ac sapientix ” is said of a child of four years 
old a little later; after which these epitaphs become common 
enough. Here follows one of the same year, in hexameters, 
recording the favour in which Cajanus the lawyer stood with 
Constantine, which might well be mistaken for the epitaph of an 
English judge in the seventeenth century. We give it in modern 
type, premising that the reader must correct crescit into crescet, 
transpose some words of the fourth line to make it scan, and read 
cui for qui in the fifth :— 

Felix vita viri felicior exitus i 

Cajani semper crescit per sewcula nomen 
Nescit fama mori sed semper vibit ubique 
Advenit hospes Romanus princéps in urben 
Qui fuit hie primum juris consultor amicus. 

Quiescit in pacem deposiius diem quartum nonas Augustas Flavio Filippo 
et Flavio Sallea Consulibus Pater Sabbatius tecit. 

In the year 351 we notice the form Vannentius for Magnentius. 
In an epitaph of 353 the words “in paca die” seem to admit of 
two interpretations—in pascha die or in pace dei. Next we observe 
a curious variation of date. One Euplia is recorded as dyi 
(defuncta est is the phrase, occurring here for the first time), sub 
Liberfio ep.]. Now, Liberius was exiled in 358 or 359, and De 
Rossi surmises that this epitaph was meant to show an adhesion 
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to him as the rightful Bishop of Rome, rather than to Felix. It is 
recorded by Theodoret that the Romans themselves strongly 
favoured the dethroned Bishop. Further on, we come to an 
epitaph in which a man calls his wife “cost sux,” te. his 
“rib,” a phrase to which one is scarcely reconciled by being re- 
minded that Gregory of Nazianzum twice uses the same expression. 
What the words Feci in se st eo dono sim may mean in the same 
epitaph has long been a puzzle. De Rossi explains them in this far- 
fetched way. Lect in se, feci (“I have lived ”—a not uncommon 
phrase) una cum ea, s? tamen co dono dignus sim, te. fuerim! 
Another terrible crux to antiquaries has been provided by an 
epitaph dated a.p. 364,in which not only occurs the unintelligible 
word inxerit, but also a curious astrological note of time. ‘The 
boy Simplicius is said to have been born “ora noctis iiij, die 
Saturnis, Luna vigesima, Signo Apiorno.” 

Here is a wretched verse epitaph to a priest, in a laudatory 

strain, dated in the year 381 :— 
Praesbyter hic situs est Celerinus nomine dictus 
VCorporeos rumpens nexus qui gaudet in astris. 

The first time that we notice the name Maria in these epitaphs is 
in one of the year 383, to one Livia Maria, who died aged 46. 
About the same time there is the epitaph of Leopardus, “lector de 
Pudentiana,” ée. in the Basilica so named. Few of these inscrip- 
tions convey any geographical facts; but we noticed one to Qui- 
rillus, civem Armeniacum Cappadocem; and a girl somewhere is 
called, in Greek, De Rossi makes no comment 
(significantly enough) on this epitaph of a married priest in the 
389 Gaudentius Presb. sibi et conjugi sua Severe caste 

ac sanctissime femine.” But he sneers at the ignorance of the 
author of Maitland’s Church in the Catacombs, who supposed 
that “ Papa Santimio,” as he mistakenly read “ Papas Antimio ” in 
an epitaph of the year 392, proved that other bishops besides the 
one of Rome were called Pope in the fourth century. The first 
Old Testament Hebrew name which has met us in these epitapls 
is Rebecca. There is an inscription, dated 397, ‘ Revecce inno- 
centi ” —a child of a year old. 

We have said enough to show how inexhaustible a mine of 
Christian antiquities this volume contains. It is impossible to 
open it anywhere without finding something worth reading. We 
may conclude with a few general observations. In the first place, 
it may be conceded that, after the times of persecution, Christian 
epitaphs were often as vulgar, boastful, and prosaic as the worst of 
the last century. We have not quoted thp worst examples. It is 
singular how seldom the fact of death 1s commemorated ; it is 
almost always the sepulture, the depositio, that is specified. Where 
death is mentioned, it is generally euphemized, as by the phrases 
recessit, precessit ; sometimes defuncius est; occasionally, 
clumsily enough, by fatum fecit. Next, it will be observed, by an 
attentive examination of these epitaphs, that der*hs in middle life 
were far more common than they would be shown to be, for 
example, by the gravestones of a modern cemetery. Children, of 
course, abound; but aged persons are far less numerous than the 
middle-aged. We suppose that this is one proof, among many, 
that the average length of human life is greater than it used to 
be. Grammatically, the epitaph-writers or stone-cutters of the 
primitive times were even worse than those of our own days. 
The false concords, bad spellings, and mixtures of languages to be 
found in this volume are often amusing enough. Finally, we may 
observe that the formule employed, though often pretty, are not 
numerous, ‘Anima dulcis, anima innocens,” are beautiful ex- 
pressions for a child’s grave. Innocentissimo Paulo—Filice 
dulcissime—Bonze memorize filio dulcissimo Laurentio,” are all 
from the epitaphs of infants. “ Amantissimie fidelissimee conjugi” 
is a good specimen of the memorial of a wile. More generally, the 
good temper of a wife is commemorated. “Cum _ vixit sine 
lesione animi” is the phrase used in one place by a widowed 
husband. One or two pretty epitaphs of brothers and sisters 
will also interest the reader. We do not doubt that the future 
volumes of this collection, which wili contain thousands of undated 
epitaphs, will be still more interesting in an archeological point 
of view than the one ulready published. 


LIFE OF SIR ROBERT WILSON.* 


EE we complain that this Life is very long, and that some parts 
of it are very trivial, we shall perhaps be liable to the answer 
that we have ourselves encouraged the publication of it by the 
warm welcome which we gave to earlier selections from Sir Robert 
Wilson’s papers. But in truth the editor of these and previous 
volumes which have come from the same source appears to have 
acted on the rule of bringing forth the good wine,and, when men have 
well drunk, then that which is worse. Sir Robert Wilson was a 
ready and not a very cautious writer. The grandeur of the events 
which he witnessed in 1812-14 rendered almost every word which 
he wrote upon the scene of those events interesting. But Sir Robert 
Wilson wrote, and his editor has published, quite as freely concern- 


ing his earlier campaigns, and the consequence is that we get two | 
volumes of his Life up to the year 1807, with the prospect of two | 
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or perhaps four more to follow. A composition of such a length, upon 
such a subject, could scarcely be otherwise than tedious, even if 
the best part of the materials which might have been legitimatel 
available had not been previously worked up into volumes whic 
have gained for the name of Sir Robert Wilson a literary celebrity 
which the present experiment of his editor in book-making will not 
enhance. Itis true that the volumes now before us extend over the 
years 1806-7, in which Sir Robert Wilson witnessed the campaign 
between the French and Russians which is rendered memorable by 
the battles of Eylau and Friedland. But we suspect that the choicest 
eo Sir Robert Wikson’s writing from the head-quarters of the 
tussian army have long since been embodied in a work which was 
an existing authority on the subject of this campaign when Alison 
wrote his history. At any rate, the second volume of the present 
work has disappointed us, and yet we think it must be the best of 
the whole series. 

The greater portion of this Life is made up of the diaries which 
Sir Robert Wilson wrote when absent on service for the informa- 
tion of the beloved circle which he had left at home. Sir Robert 
Wilson began to write his own life as it ought to have been written, 
but, unfortunately, he only completed the history of his first 
campaign, which forms a single chapter of one of the volumes now 
before us. He was not seventeen years old when he joined: the 
15th Light Dragoons under the Duke of York in Belgium, and 
had the good fortune to take part in one of the most extraordinary 
exploits ever performed by the cavalry of any age or nation. The 
allied army was then invading France. On the 24th of April, 
1794, the 15th Light Dragoons and two squadrons of Austrian 
hussars marched to attack the enemy at Villers en Cauchie, near 
Cambray, supposing themselves to be. supported by a strong 
brigade of heavy cavalry. By a mistake of orders this brigade 
did not come near them. They advanced until they found them- 
selves within half cannon-shot of a numerous enemy. They were 
then told by the Hungarian General Otto, that they could not 
retreat, and that upon their advance depended the safety of the 
Emperor of Germany, who would be intercepted by the force in 
their front unless they could drive it back. They saw before 
them a body of cavalry and prepared to charge it. The French 
cavalry moved to left and right and disclosed to view a line of 
infantry with artillery in advance. The surprise was great, but, 
like another body of horsemen sixty years afterwards at Balaklava, 
they hesitated not a moment to charge an army in position. The 
guns were quickly taken, but a chaussée with steep banks lay 
between them and the infantry. There was still no faltering. 
The chaussée was passed, and as they gained the crest the infantry 
poured its volley, while the front rank kneeled and presented 
bayonets—but in vain. The line formed three deep was pene- 
trated, and then the cavalry which had passed round the flanks to 
the rear was attacked and routed. A chase of four miles and a 
dreadful slaughter followed. The numbers of the assailants were 
too few to allow of taking prisoners. One farrier of the 5th 
alone killed twenty-two men. A salute from the guns of Bouchain 
gave the first check to this extraordinary charge. The zeal of 
the Austrian riders had been equal, but their horses could not go 
at the British pace. The retreat was not less formidable than the 
attack, for sober history records that the French had 10,00) men 
and 50 guns in the position which had been thus perforated. These 
bold horsemen did, however, retrace their steps at a good trot, 
although squadrons and battalions were formed upon their flanks. 
Sir Robert Wilson, writing after his military life had closed, not 
unjustly calls this exploit “the most daring in conception, the 
most resolute in execution, and the most unaccountable in its 
success, that ever fell under my notice.” 


After making the best use of this and other opportunities of 
distinction in his first campaign in Belgium, and witnessing the 
ruin of the hopes under which that campaign had been begun by 
the allies, Sir Robert Wilson happened to be encamped with his 
regiment near Weymouth, which was then at the height of fashion 
as the favourite marine residence of the Court. Here he met the 
lady who soon afterwards became his wife. The consent of friends 
on both sides to marriage was readily obtained, but both the lady 
and the gentleman were minors and wards of the Court of 
Chancery. We learn that in order to obviate delay, the marriage 
was performed at Gretna Green with the full approbation of 
families and friends. It is not stated whether the Court of 
Chancery was angry, nor how the usual consequences of such a 
defiance of its authority were evaded. Lady Wilson is described 
as having been extremely beautiful, and her husband, whether at 
home or abroad, was always devotedly atiached to her. The 
expressions of his affection for his wife occur abundantly, and 
some of them perhaps a more judicious editor would have 
retrenched. His first foreign service after marriage was in the 
unfortunate campaign of the Helder in 1799, where the 15th 
Light Dragoons shared in the barren honour of the battle of 
Egmont-op-Zee. When at last a British army was sent to a 
suitable field of action, Sir Robert Wilson commanded the small 
force of cavalry which served under Sir Ralph Abercrombie in 
Egypt. Tere he formed an intimate friendship with General, 
afterwards Lord, [Intchinson, who commanded the army afier Sir 
Ralph Abererombie’s death. Sir Robert Wilson’s next service 
abroad was as commander of the small force of cavalry employed 


| at the conquest of the Cape of Good Hope, in January 1806. 


which particularly suited him. 


The second volume shows us Sir Robert Wilson in a position 
He was attached to the 
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staff of his friend Lord Hutchinson, who had been sent on a mission 
to the King of Prussia. That sovereign was then a fugitive from 
his capital, and dependent on the advance of a Russian army to 
preserve the eastern corner of his dominions from occupation by 
the French under Napoleon. The disastrous battle of Jena had 
been fought in October, 1806. The remains of the once for- 
midable Prussian army now formed only a small corps attached to 
the numerous and warlike host with which Russia was preparing 
to measure herself against the universal conqueror. Sir Robert 
Wilson’s first sight of the Russian army inspired him with admi- 
ration and hope. The ground covered with snow was that army’s 
only resting-place; the sky driven by a fierce south-east blast 
their only canopy. But alas! what could that or any other army 
do without a general? Its first commander, Kamenskoi, had been 
at its head some time before it was considered to be distinctly 
roved that he was mad. The two generals next in rank, 
adie and Buxhowden, were meantime quarrelling between 
themselves. Such was the anarchic state of an army which 
had Napoleon in its front. The best security of the Russians 
lay in the severity of mid-winter in East Prussia. The 
French would have preferred to remain in their comfortable 
quarters in and about Warsaw, and if the Russians would 
have let them alone, they would have let alone the Russians. 
But the Russian Emperor did the best he could, by giving the 
supreme command to Beningsen; and that general, with a noble 
resolution, advanced his army, in February 1807, and compelled 
the French to enter on a campaign which they would willingly 
have declined. The claim of the Russians to have won the hard- 
fought battle of Eylau is supported by the letters and diary of 
Sir Robert Wilson, who was of course a favourable, but not an 
uncritical, witness of their behaviour. At any rate, this French 
victory — if it is to be so called — was a victory of a different sort 
from Austerlitz or Jena; and a few more like it would have been 
fatal to the victors. It was not unnatural that, when the tide of 
French aggression had been once arrested, as it was at Eylan, 
hopes should be entertained by sanguine Englishmen of seeing 
that tide rolled back towards the French frontier. But other 
Englishmen, either through sagacity or party-spirit, refused to 
believe in Russian prowess; and in particular, Peter Plymley 
warned his reverend correspondent to beware lest, when summer 
came, Napoleon should smite the admired Beningsen hip and thigh. 
This may have been thought mere Whiggery at the time; but it 
turned out over-true prophecy, for the hopes which Sir Robert 
Wilson gonctived at Kylau were destroyed at Friedland. Yet 
it was not going too far to state that on the 8th of February, 
1807, “the Russian “yt gained a very signal success 
over the four corps of the French army, commanded by 
Buonaparte in person.” The Russians retreated after the 
battle, but nevertheless the French were left by it discontented, 
dispirited, and miserable. They had in truth got into the way of 
expecting victory from skilful and rapid movements, and they 
were surprised and disappointed at meeting an enemy who troubled 
himself little about tactics, and was an absolute glutton as regards 
fighting. Sir Robert Wilson’s estimate of the French military 
character is not very dilferént from that which has been formed by 
some more modern witnesses of their exploits. “ Their aptitude for 
war,” he says, “ consists in the service of tirailleurs; and they can 
and will continue under such a fire without shrinking; but when 
the man is to grapple with the man, then the Frenchman’s heart 
fails, and the limbs follow the impulse of the sinking spirit.” 
That the French were much disheartened by the horrible slaughter 
and the dubious result of Eylau, appears by many circumstances 
recorded from day to day in Sir Robert Wilson's diary. The Russians 
were so entirely without supplies, that for forty hours, during and 
after the battle, Sir Robert Wilson, an honoured guest at their 
head-quarters, got nothing to eat but a morsel of black bread, 
Surgical aid was even scarcer than provisions, and indeed the 
Russians seem to have been generally of opinion that those soldiers 
who could not get well without it had better die. General Platow’s 
corps of Cossacks had but one doctor; and when the Emperor 
talked of employing more, the General said, “God forbid! for 
the fire of the enemy is not half so fatal as a drug.” It 
is lamentable that these stout soldiers could not find a 
competent commander. They made long marches without food 
or shelter, which were followed by equally severe counter-marches. 
When scattered, they hastened to concentrate; when concentrated, 
they could only starve. Sir Robert Wilson expresses from week 
to week the hope that a British army might be sent to co-operate 
with the Russians. But perhaps it was lucky that he was disap- 
pointed. For months the Russians waited for reinforcements, and 
when they had got them they did not know what to do with 
them. “In the course of this day six different plans were resolved 
on, and I believe chance will at last determine whether any, and 
if any which, will be executed.” The difficulty of operations was 
increased by the want of provisions for man and horse. In the 
absence at once of provender and counsel, a British contingent 
would have made but a oe figure in the allied camp. If the 
troops which Sir Robert Wilson desired had been sent to Kinigs- 
berg, British history would probably have had to tell that they were 
starved and sacrificed. 

In the absence either of a definite plan or of a sufficient 
force, the Russians were compelled to remain in observation 
of the French army which covered the siege of Dantzic. 
When that place had fallen, and the besieging force was 
added to the French army in the field, the Russians suddenly 
displayed an activity which would have been more 


while Dantzic still held out. Napoleon was now ready to attempt 
another push for Kénigsberg, which he had proposed to him- 
self to make the prize of victory at Eylau. On the roth of June, 
the Russians resisted him for a long day at Heilsberg, and again 
they achieved what might, without much exaggeration, be termed 
avictory. The Russians remained in their position until the sun rose 
upon the sickening spectacle of some thousands of dead bodies 
heaped together upon the field of strife, and a naked by 
the plunderers of either army, who had plied their vocation 
actively during that summer night. The battle was not over until 
eleven o’clock. Sir Robert Wilson passed the night with General 
Platow. “Torrents of rain fell, and yet we slept; but I uncom- 
fortably, for the old man rested his head on me, which gave the 
cramp to my arms and hands; and at last we were quite slushed 
in the mire.” Napoleon, being unable to drive the Russians out of 
Heilsberg by direct attack, made a flank movement on Kénigs- 
berg, which produced the same result. Head-quarters were now 
shifted to Bartenstein. “The day was bad, the prospect was 
gloomy, and we were all melancholy. Who would not be so to 
see such brave men as the Russians, victorious in their combats, 
deprived of their honour by the imbecility of the Council which 
directs their operations?” The truth probably was, that the 
Russian generals, although they could rely upon their troops 
either to march or fight, could not rely upon themselves when 
matched against Napoleon. Sir Robert Wilson’s gloomy fore- 
bodings were swiftly realized at Friedland. After describing the 
position and the early movements of the Russians on the unfor- 
tunate 14th of June, he says, “The determinate will of Provi- 
dence for his destruction could alone, it may be thought, infatuate 
General Beningsen so far as to cause him to act in this manner.” 
He chose a position in which he might be forced to fight on both 
sides of the river Alle, while on neither could he act with 
vigour, or defend himself on any military principles. He had at 
hand only 45,000 troops, and they were exhausted with fatigue, 
unfed for twenty-four past hours, and during the long battle 
afterwards without any sustenance. Napoleon operated only on 
the left or western bank of the Alle, having discerned early in the 
day how he might lure Beningsen to his ruin. The enemy had 
the advantage of cover for their troops, while the Russian lines 
were under the same fire as their advanced chasseurs. 
There was but one bridge over the Alle, and the road 
to it passed through the town of Friedland. This town was 
on that side of the river on which the battle was fought, and it 
formed the left of the Russian line. Early in the morning only a 
part of the French army had come up, and General Beningsen was 
tempfed, by the hope of striking a heavy blow at it while sepa- 
rated, to pass all his available troops across the Alle, either by the 
bridge of Friedland or pontoons. Napoleon maintained the battle 
throughout that long summer day, and in the evening he forced 
his way into the town of Friedland, and compelled the retreating 
troops of the Russian left to destroy the bridge and pontoons. The 
consequence necessarily was, that the Russian centre and right was 
thrown into retreat without having any line of retreat available. 
Under these disastrous circumstances, no army could have 
behaved better. The cavalry swam, and the infantry waded at fords 
over the river. Order was preserved or restored, and Sir Robert 
Wilson says that the French took very few trophies. He also says 
that N ioclen showed no talent in this battle—an opinion which we 
think proves that Sir Robert sometimes allowed his prejudices to 
get the better of his military judgment. The battle of Friedland 
was fought on the anniversary of Marengo. The first in order of 
these triumphs was due to fortune, but the second was one 
of the highest proofs of the military genius of the conqueror. 
The conduct of the Russian troops was seen by Sir Robert 
Wilson’s own eyes, and he may be trusted to represent 
faithfully the impression made on him by their martial look 
and bearing. Nothing, indeed, could their coolness 
and discipline as they retired from this ill-starred field. Almost 
any other troops, under such circumstances, would have left their 
artillery behind them; but they dragged their guns across the 
fords, and out of 400 pieces only 20, or by other accounts 80, 
were abandoned. It is not wonderful that the Sovereign who 
could dispose of such an army should have persevered in hoping, 
until now, that it was given to him to arrest the course of Fren 
victory. But it was impossible to hope after Friedland. The 
Russians had never had the skill, and now they had not the 
numbers necessary to success. Accordingly, they retreated beyond 
their own frontier, and the peace of Tilsit sent Sir Robert Wilson 
back to England. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no, exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


CONTENTS OF No, 400, JUNE 27, 1863: — 


Ministerial Changes in France. Austria. The Case of the Alerandra. 
Colonel Crawley'’s Case. Poland. 
Re-appearance of Lord Raynham. Am The Abortive Debate. 


Constancy. Martyrs. 
ismissal of the Ionian Judges. 
The Regent Street ‘Tragedy. Genteel Beggars. The West Hartlepool Railway. 
The Patriotic Fund Asylum. Professor Mix Miiller’s Lecture on the Veda. 
Exhibition at the Cosmopolitan Club. 


The Censorship of Society. 
Switzerland. 


Edmond About’s Madelon. 

Six Months in the Federal States, 
The Russian Press in London. 

Prussian Parliamentary Leaders. 

De Rossi’s Ancient Christian Epitaphs. Life of Sir Kobert Wilson. 


\ R. SIMS REEVES’S BENEFIT at the MONDAY 
4 POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall (last Concert but one of the Season), raed 
Monday Evening next, June 29. Pianoforte, Mdme. Arabella Goddard: Violoncello, Signo 
Piatti ; ; Violin, Herr J ay ha ; Vocalists, Mdine. Alboni, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Sims Reeves. 

nid i ir. Sims Reeves will sing “ Deeper and deeper still,” * The 
a,”’ accompanied by Mdme. Arabella Goddard. Sota Stalis, I's. éd.: 
, Is. = on ets and mes at Chappeil & Co.'s, 50 New Bond 
iceadilly. 


Stephen on Criminal Law. 

Legends of the Lintel and the Ley. 

Weser’ on the Improvement of Time. 
Musical Publications. 


Street; and Austin 8, 28 


Menvay POPULAR CONCERTS. —The DIRECTOR'S 
BENEFIT, and last Concert of the Season, on Monday Evening, July 6, at St. 
Pianoforte, Mdme. Arabella Goddard and Mr. Charles Hallé; Wislontaiie, 
Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor, Mr. 
Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New 


James's Hail. 
Signor Piatti; Vocalists, Mdme. yyy y an 
Benedict. Sofa tails, Balcony, 28.; As jon, ls. 
Bond Street; and Austin’ 28 Piccadilly. 


Je LY & —By Special Desire—The NATIONAL ASSOCTA- 
TION for the ENCOURAGEMENT of MUSIC will give a GRAND EVENING 
CONCERT on Friday, July 3, at St. James's Hall, under the imm patronage of 

ILR.H,. the PRINCE of WALES. 

H.K.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 

(Who have signified their intention of being peed 

IL.R H. the DUCHESS of CAMBRID 

the PRINCESS MARY 

The following distinguished Artistes have been engaged:—Mdme. Alboni, Mdme. Lemmens- 
Shesvieaten. Mdlie. Parepa, Mdme. Sainton-Dolby; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley; Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard. and Mr. Henry Leslie's choir. 

The performance will consist of Protessor Sterndale Bennett's Cantata, “ The May Queen,” 
and a Miscellaneous Selection 

The Band and Chorus will ‘be complete in every department, and will number about 250 
Performers. Conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie. 

Sofa Stalls, 2ls.; Area (reserved and numbered seats), 10s. 6d.; Baleony Stalls, 21s.; Balcony 
seats), 10s. 6d.; Balcony unreserved seats, 53. ; Area and Gallery (un- 
reserved) 

Tickets to be obtained at Addison & Lucas’s, 210 Regent Street; all Musicsellers; and at 
Austin’s Ticket Office, 25 Piccadilly. 

By Order, GEO. LESLIE, See. _ 
\ R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 
Morning at Lhree. 


in their CHARMING COTTAGE, every Evening (except Saturday) at Eight. Saturday 
2s.; Stalls, 3s.; Stall Chairs, 5s. In 


Royal Gailery of l4 Regent Street. Inreserved Seats, 
Representations on Thursdays at Three wiil be continued until further notice. 


the Extra Horning 


Rex: AL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S GREAT SIIC SHOW, 
Wednesday next, July 1. Open at One o'Clock. Grenadier and Scots Fusilier Guards 
Bands at ‘Lhree. Adinissiva, 7s. 6d.; or by Tickets ‘purchased before the day, 


AST GREAT SHOW at SOUTH KENSING TON, on on 
Wednesday next. Tickets until Tuesday, 5s.each. To be bad at the Garden, a of 
the principal Librarians and Musiesellers. 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
re Open at their 5 Poll Mall East (close to 
J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


M* CHURCI’S N 


EW PICTURE, “THE ICEBERGS.” 
Painted from Studies made in the Northern Seas in the Summer of 1859. — German 
Gallery, 168 New Bond street, W. Admission, Is. 


GRAND FANCY BAZAAR will be held, under distin- 
uished patronage, in St. James's Hall, Regent Street, on on Tuesas, Wednesday, and 
Thureda rt June 30, and July | and 2, 1863, in aid of the Funds of the LUNDON SUR- 
CA Od 
The following Ladies have kindly consented to hold Stalls: — 
The Duchess of Sutherland. 
The Lady Constance Grosvenor. 
The Countess of Darnley. 
‘he Lady Anne Sherson. 
The Lady Elizabeth Cust. 
The Lady pane Joliifte. 


Mrs. Charles Hendy. 
Mrs. Boyar Brown. 
Miss Bridges. 

Miss Macbean. 


The Lady Fo! Miss Cathcart. 
The Lady ‘Adeliza Manners, Miss Morrin. 
The Hon. Mrs. Parnell. ‘The Misses Baker Brown. 


The Sale wit eee at One o'clock, and the Band of the Scots Fusilier Guards will be in 
attendance each 

Contributions of Toney, work, and fancy articles of any description will be gladly received 
by the Hon at / Secretaries for ti ¢ Bazaar, Mrs. Charles Hendy, 10 Stanley Gardens, Notting 
liill, W., and Miss Baker Brown, 5 Stanley Terrace, Notting H ti, w. 
C. W. HENDY, Secretary. 


_lia and 18 Stanley Terrace, Notting Hill, W. 
2 
XOYAL COLOSSEUM. — Re-cmbellished. — Under new 
Management.—Mr. George Buckland’s MUSICAL GLEANINGS, Illustrated by a 
bes ful Series of DISSOLVING VIEWS. Madlle. Claussen, the Swiss Comique. Master 
Arlidge, the talented Juvenile vagy eon Herr Kinsbergen-Maju, the German Conjuror. The 
Neapolitan Minstrels. Stalactite Caverns, Swiss Cottages, Scenery, and Mountain Torrents ; 
Colossal Cyclorama ot LISBON cad Great Earthquake of 173 Ss. Ti he marvels of Art, LONDON 
by DAY and PARIS by NIGHT; and Mr. David Fisher, in his highly successful Entertain- 
ment, FACTS and FANCIES. Open ly, Twelve to Five, and Seven to Ten. Admission to 
the whole Exhibitions and Entertainments, One Shilling. ‘Musical reer Mr. H. Ss. M 
Acting Manager, Mr. A. Nimmo. 


N Rt. DAVID FISHER will appear at the COLOSSEU M on 

Monday next and following Evenings, in “ FACTS AND FANCIES,” Dramatically 
and Musically Lllustrated, and Jenkins’s Recital of * The be sterious Malediction,” as given 
by him tor fifty nights at the Hanover Square ms and St. James's Hall. ‘All th 


Specialities as usual. other 
to the whole, One Shilling. 


fPESTIMONIAL FUND for ISAAC TAYLOR, Esq., will 


ay. 


Shortly be 

frehbishon of York. Hon. A. 
Tord Lindsey The Re Professor 

ord Lind Rev. Pro’ Mai 
The Rev. Wriothesley Russell. The Ve Profesor 

ev. W. Arthur 3 Neil Es » Manchester. 
George F. Barbour, Esq., Edinburgh. Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, Lampeter College, 


Sir D. Brewster, Edin burg h. 
Protessor Fraser, Edinburgh, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. Dr. Hanna, Edinburgh. 


‘on. Sec. 
Rev. James Stratten. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Tattam, 
J. Gurney Hoare, Esq., Treasurer. The Ven, Archdeacon Utterton. 
The Rev. Professor Jeremie, Cambridge. The Rev. Dr. Whewell, Cambridge. 
will be: be by the Treasoren, 62 Lombard Street, and by Messrs. Bert & 
ALDY, eet 


RAY SOCIETY’S VOLUME for 1863.—Dr. GUNTHER 
“On the REPTILES of BRITISH INDIA.” Imperial 4to. with upwards of 20 Plates. 

This beautifully illustrated and valuable work is now in the press, and will shortly be issued 
to all the Members of the Ray Society in return for their subscriptions for the current year. 

Those desirous of joining the Society, in order to obtain the furtheoming volume, should 
60 at once, as the subscription list for that volume will shortly be closed. 

Annual ‘subscription, One Guinea. 

I adie 2 and Gentlemen wno are desirous of joining the Society can do so on applying to the 


"“Mountsficld, Lewisham, 8.E. H. T. STAINTON, F.L.S., F.G.S., Secretary. 


gcrtoor, SHIP.—The Thames Marine Officers’ TRAINING G 
SHIP “ WORCESTER,” moored at Blackwall by aC itt 
Shipowners, Merchants, and Captains. 
Chairman—HENRY GREEN, Esq., Blackwall, E. 
Vice-Chairman—C. Hi, CHAMBERS, Esq., 4 Mincing Lane, E.C, 
Treasurer—STEPHEN CAVE, Esq., M.P., 4 Mincing Lane, E.C. 


on ponds to 
W.M. BULLIVANT, J/on. Sec.,9 London Street, E.C. 


CHOOL FRIG. ATE, F.M.S. “ CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL.— 


This Institution (the next Session of which commences on jae 1) is designed mainly 

to Train and the Ek of Boys i led for Ufficers in the Merchant Navy. Boys 
intende: tor the Royal Navy are also admitted, and receive Special Training for that Service. 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset, First Lord of the Admiralty, and Rear- Admiral Lord 
« Paget, huve each sadly ‘weed a Nomination fora Cadetship at the disposal of 

of M ms, 35 Guineas per Ann 

partic ulars be on application to the Secvetery, B. J. Tuomsox, Esq., 


22 Brown's Buildings, Liverpool. 
DUCATION for the SONS of the UPPER CLASSES. 

35 Boulevard Bineau, Pare de Neuilly. princi Mr. THOMAS ARTHUR, 
Second Master of the Royal Grammar School, Reading ; subsequently Private Tutor to a Frenen 
Nobieman; and late Principal of St. Germain, Portarling’ ton. 

References to Nobiemen w whose sons are now under Mr. Arthur's care. 
A “SCHOLAR of his COLLEGE, who has p passed Moderations, 

wishes to take One or Two PUPILS during the Long Vacation.—Adaress, V. 8. 
Martin's Library, Blackheath, 


A CAMBRIDGE WRANGLER and late Scholar of his 


Cc lleze, the Rector of a small Country Parish in a healthy Bits. picturesque part of 


ee sh hes to take into his House and Family Twoor Three PU prepare them 
versities. Terms, £70 to £80 per Annum.—Address, Rev. +» M.A., Warks- 
De 
DUCGATION in FRANCEW—INSTITUT ANGLAIS, 
AMIENS.—A Married Graduate Cambridge has a few VACANCIES. 


Mathematics, &e. Unusual home comiorts. 


thorough, inelu German, French, Classi 
Address, Canran, 13 F leet Street. 


References to Clergy men and F riends of Pupils. 


REPARATORY SC HOOL for the PUBLIC SCI OLS — 

“ The Philberds,” near Maidenhead, Berks (situated on a gravel bed), near the Taplow 

Stetoes on the Windsor side of the Great Western Railway. Principal, the Rev. E. H. 

PRICE, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridze. In this School Boys are specially srepared for the 

Public Se} 10ols, and for the Modern Departments in the same. Terms, including all charges, 

juineas per Annum. A reduction made in the case of Brothers. References to the Head 
Tasoue of Marlborough College, and the Masters of the Public School s. 


WOoLw ICH, SANDHURST, and DIRECT COM MIS- 
IONS.—The he: L. EDWARDS, M. oe Wrangler of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
takes PU eins. —Address, Dorney, near Windsor. 


IGHEST COMPETITIVE and DIRECT COMMISSIONS. 
A ee r of feenety College, Cambridve, and Professor DE LA VOYE, thoroughiy 
prepare for the a Number limited to Ten. Nine passed this year. Monthly, 12 Guineas.— 


Address, Blessington Hall, Lee, Blackheath. 

\ ILITARY EDUCATION at Bromsgrove House, Croydon, 
~ under the Superintendence of Rev. W, H. JOHNSTUNE, M.A., Professor, Examiner, 
and Chaplain in the late | Military College, Addiscombe. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
YWO CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
TWELVE PUPILS, who are reading for the above, and prepare theth thoroughly and 
quickly. Terms moderate.—M.A.,6 Angell Terrace, Brixton, 


A CLERGYMAN, resident in London, late Scholar of Trinit ty 
Colleze, Cambridge, Gradu: Classical and Honours, and well 
acquainted with Modern wishes to receive DAILY PUPILS at his own Kesidenee, 
to be prepared for the Universiti Or for the Indian, Military, or Civil Service Examinations.— 

Address, G. R., care of Mr. Jones,’ 8 Bury Street, St. James's. 


pia ATE TUITION in the y icinity of the Malvern Hills.— 

ied Clergyman, M.A., Graduate in Honours of Trinity College, Cambridge, r 
THREE PUPILS intu his family to prepare tor the Universities, Civil Service, the Artillery, 
Engineers, or the other branches ot the e Army. , His house is ey situate, standing in its 
own grounds, in a healthy part of Wi Address. v. A.B., Messrs. Lea & Verrins, 
Great Malvern. 


ENHAM. — Pre 
Civil Service, Woolwich, 
Testimonials of the first order, and whose 
VAC: ANCIES i in August.— Address, Rev. A. B., Parkham, Bideford, N. Devon. 


PRIVATE TUITION on the MALVERN HILLS. — A 
Married Clergyman, experienced in Tuition, without Parechial charge, who takes a 
has VACANCIES, 
8, Rev. Dr. Vau ans 


aration for the Universities, Indian 
ine, — A Clergyman, with Educati mal 
Pupils have beer ee aa suceessfui, will nave 


limited number of Pupils to prepare for the Public Schools, V’ — 
‘Terms, 80, 100, and 150 Guineas per annum, according to age. Re Ice 
late ilead Masterof Harrow, and parents of Pupils.— Address, Rev. West Maivern ! 
IRIVATE TUITION by the SKA-SIDE.— The Kev. 
EDWARD BRICE,B.A., late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, receives into his family 
SIX to ton Villas, for the Army, Park, Publie Schools, &c. a 


Address, Weston- -super- Mare 
BISHO E. C. 


Rev. A. M.A, Oxford, Mr. 

MUSSON, B.A., F G. 8.. Cambridge, Candidates for Woolwich, 
for Ding et C ed —General Sir Jolin Burgoyne, Bart., 
Licut.-General Sir Harry Jones, GC. R.E., and the Authoritics of the 
Coilege, Sandhurst; Colonel Sir Henry James, R. E.; ; Colonel Grauam; Thomas Hopkirk, Esy., 
Eltham, Kent. —Martyr Worthy Rectory, Winchester. 


CL APHAM COMMON.—A Lady receives the Younger Sons 
of Gentlemen, to prepare (with the assistance of Masters) for Public Schools. The year 
is divided into Taree Terms.—K or Prospectus, address P. J. W., 33 Essex Street, Strand, 


“AN OXFORD UNDERGRADU: ATE, who has passed Mode- 

rations, is desirous of an Engagement as PRIVATE TUTOR curing the Long Vaextion. 

a permitted to the Authorities of the Coilege.—Address, X., Llousekeeper, Old Jewry 
hambers. 


(UAPL. AIN and SECRETARY to a Nobleman.—A Clergy- 


man of middle age, and without family ties, desires the above-named appointment. 
He van he would be found to be well qualined, both pro-essionally and socialiy.—Acdress, 
Rev. A. L., Mr. Cook’s, Newsagent, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London. 
\ GENTLEM. AN, of considerable Experience and Ability, 
is desirous of meeting with an Engagement as SECRETARY or LIBRARIAN (or both) 
to a No: leman or Gentleman, or as Secretary to an Institution. Llighest reterences.— Address, 
Secartany, care of Mr. V ‘ickers, 2 Cowper" s Court, Cornhill, E.C. 
W: ANTED, in the House of a Private Family, of good position 
in scolety, a SITTING-RUOM and TWO BEDROOMS, "for the use of a Father 
and Son, the latter a young Man of Eighteen.—Address, stating terms, to W. L.,care of Mr. 
Bowden, 314 Oxtord Street, W. 


ro INDIAN FAMILIES. —A Lady, possessing a comfortable 


Home, and who has had great th t of Children, wishes to 
receive two or three littie Boys or Girls. Every attention would be paid to their health and 
comtort, and they would receive Instruction from her Daughters, without the restraint and 
confinement of a School-room, The House is pleasantly and healthily situated in Kent, end 
possesses all the advantages of a F armhouse. | Parents who are returning to India would tind 
this a desirable home for their Children. yp to the Vicar, and to the 
Parents of Children who have been under “$ are for seven years. toa ng E.M., care of 
Mr. Amer, Law Bookseller, Linevin’ 8 Inn Gate, Carey Street, London, ' wc. 


rile PRESS.—The present Editor of a first-class N ewspaper 

deiires a R as a Journalist is exceedingly varied, and 
extends over a space of several years. Satisfactory reasons assigned for the change he is aleut 
to make, and references of a high class and undoubted character given. Other “circumstances 
being agrecable. the advertiser would not object to the Sub-Editorship of a respectable journal. 
Address, A. B. L. R., care of Messrs. Brown, Gould, & Co., 43 Cranbourn Street, London, Ww ce 


ATENT.—To be Sold, a Patent for the Manufacture of a 

Scientific Article of great and unquestionable Utilit 1 Demand. Facilities for 
Payment. A Partnership might be Address, care of Gilbert Heard, Esq, 
Sviicitor, 32 Cannon Street West, London, E.C, 
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rpHE STAN DARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1825. 82 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON. 
Governor—lUlis Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY. 
Deputy-Governor—The Right Hon. the EARL of ELGIN and KINCARDINE. 
Chairman of the Board—The Right Hon. LORD ELCHO, M.P. 
Ordinary Directors. 
JOUN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq., Old Broad Street. 
CHARLES HEMERY, Esq., 28 Threadneedle Street. 
Lieut.-Colonel JAMES D. G. TULLOCH. 
ALEXANDER GILLESPIE, Esq., 3 Billiter Court. 
LESTOCK ROBERT REID, Esq., 122 Westbourne Terrace. 
JOUN SCOTT, Esq., 4 Hyde Park Street. 
FRANCIS LE BRETON, Esq., 21 Sussex Place, Regent's Park. 
Manager—WILL. THOS. THOMSON, F.R.S.E. 
Resident Secretary—H. JONES WILLIAMS. 
Mecical Ojicers—Dr. TWEEDIE ; Dr. SEMPLE. 
Solicitors ~Messrs. MINET & SMITH, New Bond Street. 
Inspe ctor of Age ncies—WILLIAM BENTHAM. 

The business of Standard Life Assu mpany has increased steadily y yoor by year, 
until it has attained ‘its present large amount, and during the last sixteen years 
has transacted a larger average amount of business than any other office. 

From 1816 to 1851 the amount of Assurances effected was . 

From 1851 to 1856 the amount of Assurances etfected was . 2.541840 5 1 

From 1856 to 1862 the amount of Assurances effected was . 3,309,078 14 5 
Total in sixteen years 28,096,380 12 6 

Rg the eevee amount of new Assurances during the sixteen years, from 1816 to 1862, has 
been upwards of half a million oaring + annum. The revenue of the A in 1846 was 
£120,819 19s. 5d.; im 1551, £189,203 5s. 8d.; in 1856, £254,484 10s. 8d.; in 1862, £522,8¥6 18s. Bd. 

INVESTMENT OF FUNDS. 

The Funds of the Company, now amounting to upwards of Two Millions Sterling, are 
invested in Government Secur ties; in Loans on the security of Land, by Bond or Mortgage; in 
Landed Property; in advances to the Company's Policy-holcers; and in other ways affording 
undoubted security. 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res. Secretary. 
London: 82 King Wiles Edinburgh: 3 George Street (Head Office). 
Dublin: 66 Spee Sackville Street. 


£2,.245,461 0 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURAN CE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Charter of his Majesty George the First.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Offices, Rovat, Excuance, Loxpon: Branch Office, 29 Part Mans, 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor, 
Sir JOUN UENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 


Directors. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
The Earl of Leven and Melville. 
John Manning, Esq. 
Heury Nelson, Esq 
Hon. Josceline W Percy. 
Charles Kobinson, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Samuel I eo Schuster, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimaun, Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfeil, Esq. William Soltau, Es 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. ‘oseph Somes, Es. M.P. 
William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. William Wallace, Esq. 
James Stewart Hodgson, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Medical Referee—Samuel Solly, Esq., F.R.S. 
OTICE.—The usual fifieen day . nee for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling due at 
will on Ju 
wine on LIFE ASS ANCES cnet effected with this Corporation on advantageous 


in the Life Department, aqpnemens are granted with participation in Profits, or, at lower 
Premiums, without such participation 
oe Reversionary Bonus, on British Policies, has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum assu 
_ maubrolons reductions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 
that torm ot 
The divisions of Profit take place every five years. 
Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on one life. 
This Corporation affords tothe Assured — 
Liberal participation in Profits,—with exemption from the liabilities of ee. 
A rate of Bouus eyual to the average returns of Mutual S of 
a large invested Capital Stock. 
The advantages of modern practice,—with the security of - ome whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of nearly a Century anp a 
The Corporation have always allowed the Assured to serve 4 the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Velunteer Corps, within the United King sdom, free of charge. 
_ Royal Exchange, London. _ _ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary, 


The only Office whose Bonds and Polici ies of Guarantee « are accepted by the Treasury, Customs, 
Inland Revenue, General Post Ojice, War, Admiralty, Home, Colonial, India, and other 
Government Departments. 


THE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Directors in London. 
HMENRY WICKIIAM WICKHAM, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
John Cheetham, Esq., Stalybridge. 
John F Esq., W Court, City. 
Charles Forster, "Esq., M.P. for Walsall. 
Richard Francis “Esq q-, Bath. 
Henry H. Harrison, Esq., Hamilton Place, St. John’s Wood. 
Thomas C, Hayward, Eoa.. and Highbury. 
John Hedgins, Esq., Cave Club. 
James Edward McConnell, Ww 
C. W. Reynolds, Esq., Belgray 
Richard Spooner, EF ate Her wey 8 oman oner of Customs, Bombay. 
4. Wickham Wickhum, Esq., M.P. for Bradford 
Thomas Winkworth, Esq.. Club and Canonbury. 
J.P. Brown- Westhead, Esq. -» M.P. for York. 
Security is provided in approved cases for Officers of Banking and Commercial Establishments, 
Public Companies, Municipal Corporations, and for other places of trust. 
Life Assurance may be combined with Guarantee on advantageous terms. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information may be obtained from the Chief 
Offices, 2 Ww aterloo Place, 1 alt Mall, London; and 39 George Street, Edinburgh. 


| ONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 81 King William Street, E. C. 
The Directors of this Association hereby Hartarion the Members that the Premiams 
falling due in the year commencing on ist July next, trom the F irst Series of Members, will be 
reduced at the rate of 84 per cent., and the Premiums of those Members of the Second Series, 
who have been assured for seven years, will be reduced at the rate of 7 74 per cent. 
EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 
Reeck LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C, 
Established a.p. 1806. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, £3,161,252 4s. 

Cotes of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of the Periodical Valuation 

Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every to be don to 


Henry Bainbridge, Esq. 
Robert Barclay, 

John Garratt Catt 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. 
William Esq. 
Thomas Dent, Esq. 


JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 1 Old Broad 
Street, E.C.—Instituted a.p. 1820. A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, showing 
the advantages of the bonus System, may be had on to 
AMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


NORTH BRITISH ERCAN TILE INSURANCE 
PANY. 
1809. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament. 
Accumulated and Invested Funds .. £2,122,828, 
Anuual Revenue .. 422,401. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances granted both at Home and in Foreign Countries on the most liberal terms. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
among the Insurers on the participating princi; 
Tou Life Business transacted in 1862 as follows: si ple. 


Policies. Amount Insured. Premiums. 
1037 £708,234 £23,641 
Forms of Proposal and every infi tion will be furnished on appli at the 
Oprrices: 
LONDON .. .. 58 THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
” West-End Office, 8 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


rpHuE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in Parliament. 


Incorporated by Act of 
Hea 
ABERDEEN...... “KING } "STREET. 
DUNDEE ST. ANDREW PLACE. 


“19 8ST. VINCENT dat ACE. 
ST. ANDREW UA 
LONDON ........ 1 MOORGATE 
from the pry the Directors, for the Year 1862, submitted to the Twenty-seventh 
eneral Meeting of Proprietors and Policy-holders, held at Ebovdoens June 12, 1363. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Revenue and Expenditure of the Year. 


Lasses by ludi commission to ‘Agents, and 


char, of management applicable to this Branch . 95.683 13 6 


Surplus .. .. 32,257 9 1 

“ Your Directors would call te attention of the Shareholders to the fact that, notwith- 
standing a further loss of ue, through the discontinuance of the American ue 
amounting to upwards of 210,000, the Premiums for 1s62 show a considerable increase uw 
preceding year. The Net Premiums for the year 186! iss. 7d., while, as 
already shown, that amount is exceeded in 1862 by upwards of £12,000, 

“ It must, however, be borne in mind, that the ‘period emt i the ts for the 
1861 consisted of eleven months only. 80 that the increase is not as, at first sight, it 
appears ; but under the circumstances above referred to, the Shareholde ers ‘ni probably con- 
sider it a very satistactory advance. 

* Ever since the year 1852, when the Company took the important step of extending its business 
beyond the narrow limits of Scotland and certain districts in Ireland, to which, until then, it 
had been confined, it has been the good fortune of your Directors to flud themselves, year after 
year, in a position to report an amount of progress such as very few of the Fire Offices of this 
country have achieved at any period of their history. In the year 1851-2, the whole Kevenue 
of the Company from Fire Premiums did not amount to £10,000. It is now nearly £130,000, or 
about thirteen times the amount at which it stood ten years ago, and the Company has in that 
Wnitea Kinedo to ooceey the seventh place (in point ot income) on the list of the Fire Offices of the 

ni ingd 

“ Nor is it pm ag in respect of the magnitude of the Company's transactions that your Directors 
look back with satisfaction on the labours of the past ten years. While it is admitted on all 
hands that the business of Fire Insurance has, during the greater part of that period, been, on 

the whole, unprofitable to the Offices, the Northern Company, notwithstanding occasional 
heavy losses, has always been able to show a c nsiderable sui at the credit of its Keserve Fund. 
On January 31, 1861, this Fund stood at £47,131 7s. Lid., but in consequence of the severe loss 
which the Company sustained by the Great Fire which occurred in London in June of that 
year, the Fund was reduced at its close to 222,499 8s. dd. After providing for all outstanding 
claims, the Fund will now stand at £55,784 2s. vd., a higher amount than it has reached at any 
time since the establishment of the Company.” 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
I. Assurances. New Business. 
Number of seven insured during the Year :— 


394 


555 
Aggregate of Amounts Insured :— 
Participation —.. is £197,589 0 0 
© 


Premiums thereon :— 
Non-Participation ee es oo oo ee 4,396 13 10 


Revenue and Expenditure of the Year. 
Non-Participation Branch ;— 
Premiums (less re-insurances) .. eof eo 222,531 18 0 
luterest on accumulations .. te 4,515 15 10 


27,047 13 10 


210,404 13 9 


Net Receipts. 
Claims by death, surrenders, comission to Agents, and proportion of 
weneral charges... oe oe ee 15,173 12 1 
Surplus (carried to Accumulated Fund) STH 


Participation Branch :— 
latious 


Luterest on accumu! we 11,182 17 8 
Net ee 64,005 18 

Claims by death (includi dditions), surrenders, and allowance 
for management .. _ io 8 


IL. Anwnorries. Revenue and Expenditure of the Year. 
Amount received on account of 18 Annuities granted during the year .. 26,700 16 6 
23,537 3 7 


Amount paid in respect of 187 current Annuities .. os 24,146 310 
Commissivn to Agents, and proportion of gencral charges 29 8 1 


4415 1100 
Surplus (carried to Accumulated Fund)... 8 


Number of Life Policies current on December 31, 1962404, 
Agzregate of the Amounts thereby insured, £2,269,751. 


iecumulated Life Funds at December 31, 1862, 


Non-Participation Fund .. co ce oo #120980 7 


Total LifeFunds .. oe £467,982 16 3 
“ Owing chiefly to the great advantages afforded by the Company ‘to thowe who join the 
* Participating’ class of Policy-holders, in consequence of which ew tr 
find their way to the * Non-Participating’ Branch, the detaiis of the progress ‘a this Depart- 
ment generally possess less interest for the Shareholders than they do for the Assured. Under 
these circumstances, it is to the latter that ood Directors have, in the first instance, to offer 
their congratulations on the results of the ye 
“ By comparing the foregoing with former Renerte it will be found that in 1862 a larger number 
ot new entrants joined the Participating Branch than in any previous year. ‘Che claims by 
death were, at the same time, considerably lighter than the caicuiations of the one provided 
for; and the amount added to the Accumulated Fund is within a fraction of 240,00 
"In the Non-participating Branch, which interests the Prencie tors alone, bo oe as before 
stated, the amount of new business has been small, the claims by death have also been below 
what was to be expected in the Twenty-seventh year of the Company’ > peetEnSS 9 ; and the sum 
carried to the credit of the Accumulated Fund is correspondingly larg 
“ Taking the two Branches pogether. it will be seen that. in emer of New Policies iss: 
aggregate of Amounts assured, a ts of the year ex 
those of any of its predecessors.” 


Total assets of the Company at D ding as follows, and 
yielding an average rate of of 21 = annum .. #625692 5 4 
1. On Real Estate... 271,515 3 3 
2. Consois, New ye Reduced Pree per, Cents 45,408 19 7 
3. On k in the Public 
nus, ee oe ee 17,413 19 9 
4. Railway and other Debentures 8 2 
5. Indian Government Guaranteed Railway Stocks: 11 
6. Colonial (British) Government Bond. ee oe 2.5 7 9 
7. Prussian Government Bonds and Debentares ee oe 14,068 lo 2 
8. On Railway and other Stocks and Sha ee 17 
9. On personal security with assigument of Life Policies 25,522 16 6 
10. Advanecs to the Assured on their Povicies, being in all 
cases within the surrender value therevt 8964 4 5 
M. Company’ 's Premises in Aberdeen, London, and Edin- 
12. other Securities 9,670 19 2 
252,212 8 0 
Bills receivable, being remittances not arrived 
at maturity 27,942 10 0 
Amount at the debit of the Melbourne Branch 
(on deposit at interest, or on current 
account with Bankers there) 13,534 19 11 
In the hands of other Branch Offices and 
Avencies 018 5 2 
On deposit with Bankers in this country - 2000 0 0 
On current accounts with ditto .. 21,756 1 3 
Interest on accrued but not pay- 
able 456410 2 
Cashinhand .. 18 8 7 
#101449 17 4 
£525,602 5 4 54 


Dividend to Sharcholders. 
Report then goes on to state that, having regard to the highly satisfactory results of the 
year, and to the state of the Reserve Fund, the Directors had pleasure in recommending the 
yment of at the rite of €10 pet cent. on Paid-up Ca of the 
sompany. an © same, Ving Deen con y ecting, become 
after the 20th current, tree of Income-Tax. ia 
London Board of Directors. 
Chairman—William Miller, Esq., M.P. (James Miller & Sons, Leith ; and 
George nderson, Esq. & nderson). ames Kay, ( Finlay, & 
Charies Bell, Esq. ( Thomson, Bonar, & Co). Sir Charles Me (Ker. = 
Thomas N. Farquhar, Esq. William Munro Ross, _ 
Bankers—The Union Bank of London, Soliitors— Messrs. Johnston. Farquhar, & Leech. 
Secrctary.—A. P. Fletcher. Vice-Secretary.—Edward Fuchs. 
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ESTABLISHED A.D. ists. 
GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 & 26 Vic., cap. 74. 
WILLIAM HENRY DICKSON, Esq., Chancellor House, Tunbridge Wells, Chairman. 
This Society is established on the tried and approved principle of Mutual Assurance. The 
funds are accumulated for the exclusive benefit of the ———e under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The profits are divided ann y 
101 Cheapside, E.C. Cc. L. LAWSON, Secretary. _ 


EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Directors. 
Wm. Fred. Pollock, P. 


L 
The Right Hon. Lord TREDEG: AR, President. 
Richard Gosling, Esq. 

James Spicer, Esq.,V Peter au, Esq. 

John Charles Burzoy: Jon Aildin Moore, 

Lord G. H, Cavendish, M Sir Alexander Morison, Sate D. 
ae Cowper. Esq. John Charles Templer, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Esq. Rich: e 3 Twining, Esq. 

Charles Dyneley, Esq. H. Ss. H. Wollaston, Esq 

bie ee established in 1762, was one of the penne Offices on the mutual 

The yo profits are divisible among its Members, 
either for dividends on shares, as in “ i’roprietary ” Offices, or for “* Commission " to agen 

During the century of its existence it has paid £16,460,000 in ciaims, and £15, 260,000 for 
bonuses on the same. 

The invested capital, on D d Five millions sterling. 

at the last exceeded £770,000, as a basis for future 
ane nde er the Bye-L e-Law of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,900 policies are admitted to participa- 

t 
iy po oy in the current year (1863) will be placed among that number after payment of 
their first premium, and will become entitled to a p Sateable share in the bonus to be made in 
December 1969, and in all future benefits of the ¢ 

Scrrenver or Porters. — The full value is paid or on surrender, without any deduction. 

Loans on Fygens. — The Direetors will make advances on deposit of the Policies. 

‘A Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to | o'clock, to receive proposals for 
New Assurances eat ‘a Short Accuunt of the Society may be had ou application, personally or 

Office. 
ee ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
TDEBEN TURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent.— CEYLON 
COMPANY LIMITED. —SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £350,000. 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 

Sir J. D. H. ELPHINSTONE, Bart., M.P. STEPHEN P. KENNARD, Esq. 

HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. PATRICK F. ROBERTSON, Esq. 

GEORGE IRELAND, Esq. ROBERT SMITH, Esq. 

DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esq. Sir 8. VILLIERS SURTEES, K.B. 

The Directors of the CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED being authorized by a Resolution 
of the Shareholders, at the General Mecting of the Company, held in London, April 4, 1563, to 
borrow a sum of money not exceeding the unpaid portion of their Subseribed Capital, are 
prepared to issue Debentures fr one, three, and five years, at 5, 5}, and 6 per cent. respectively, 
and for longer periods, as may be speciaily arrang 

The Dircctors are also pre rb to invest for Constituents, at Colonial rates, Money on 
Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or without their guarantee, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the Company, 12 Old Broad Street. 

By Order, JOHN ANDERSON, Seeretery. 
‘PHE NEATH and PELENNA COLLIERY COMPANY 
(Limited), 
Capital, £65,000, in 13, 10 Shares of £5 each. 
Deposit £1 per Share, upon Application. 
Offices—ST. BENET’S PLACE, STREET. 
Seeretary—J. NIGHTINGALE 
‘ompany is now in full work, and returning 200 Tons a Coals per day. 
Fu come for the few remaining Shares to be made to the Secretary, as a Oe 
YREAT MALVERN HOTEL COMPANY (Limited). 
MALVERN LINK HOTEL, TAVERN, AND PLEASURE GROUNDS. 

The Proprietors invite the attention of Excursion, Pic-Nic, and Large Dinner Parties to the 
above House and Grounds, which are now completed, and admirably suited for Pleasure Trips. 

A Special Tariff of Prices for Dinner and Tea Parties, of any number, will be forwarded on 
application to the Manager, who _is also prepared to arrange with Gentlemen and Families 
wishing to Board by the Weck or Month, in the Hotel, at Fixed Rates. 

*,* The House and Grounds are immediately contiguous to the Railway Station, and Special 
Fares, on the most moderate Scale, are made by the Railway Company, fur the Conveyance of 
Large Parties to and from any place in the Kingdom. 

AY ALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL.—The new Establishment 

at Great Malvern contains upwards of One Hundred Bedrooms, has all the improve- 
ments of the modern Joint Stock Hotel, is surrounded by Ornamental Gardens, and commands 
unequalled views of Worcestershire and the adjoining Counties. 

The Proprietors res receive Lady or Gentlemen at the rate of £3 10s. per Week. 

A ote y 

“Hotel has canant Stables, loose Boxes, and Paddocks. A Covered Way conducts the 
Visitors from the Railway Station, and Porters attend the Trains. 
MMPPLAN D RAILWAY.—TOURIST TICKETS at Chea 
Fares, available for One Month, are ISSUED at the Midland Booking Office, King's 
Cross, and other yee ipal Stations, to— 
inburzh, Glasgow, Stir; Perth, Aberdeen, &c. 
ND- Beifast, Portrush, for Giant's ‘auseway. 
TAKE DISTRICT —W indermere, Furness Abbey, Ulverstone, Coniston, Penrith, More- 


be, Ing 
SEASIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Harro- 


te, Matlock, Buxton, &c. &c. 
eo i tull may be obtained at all the C *s Stations and Receiv- 


we at King's Cross for Tickets, vii Midland Railway. 
Derby 1863. J AMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM,  Svupsroox Park, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey. — Physician, Dr. E. LANE, M.A., M. D. Edin. 
TURKISH BATH on the premises, under 
London at the City Turkish and Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, 
and Friday, between | and 4 


OFFICE. 


no portion. of the same being diverted | 


| pi 


MARBRES ONYX D’ALGERTIE. —One Thousand Objects 

ade from this beautiful Marble. and comprehending every variety of work of Decora- 
tive Arte including Clocks, Candelabra, Vases, Guéridons, Inkstands, Tazzi, Card-trays, Jardi- 
nibres, Porte-bouquets, Lamps, Ring-stands, &e. &c., are now being exhibited in the Onyx 


Salon, at Messrs. Howext, Jars, & Co.'s, 5,7, and 9 Rezent Street. 
RIFLE TELESCOPES.—From 30s. 
W. & J. Burrow, Malvern. 

London.—Arwnotp, 72 Baker Street; and Wares & Co., 56 Cheapsivle 
DT, CHRONOMETER, W ATCH, and CLOCK M AKER, 
by special appointment, to Ter Maiesty and H.. RW. the Prince of Wales, and Maker of 
the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 
Invites attention to the superior work of design of his extensive Stock 
of Watches and Drawing-room Clocks. 


Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watches ...... 8Gns. Strong Silver Laver 5 


‘Chronometers, Guin eas, 
ret,and Bracket Clocks of every 


Gold and Silver Pocket Ch 3, Tur 
description. elegant assortment of London- Tine Gold Albert a 


ains, se —DE NT, 61 Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank), 34 and 35 Royal eahenee. and at 
the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Son Somerset Wharf, Strand, Loudon. 


EN ‘CILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks—A. W. Faner’s 


Polygrade Seat Pencils, sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents; 
Heintzmann & Rocnessen,9 Friday Street, London, E.C. 


N® CHARGE MADE for STAMPING PAPER and 
ENVELOPES with ARMS, CREST, or INITIALS.—RODRIGUES'’ Superior Cream- 

laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100 Note, full size, 5 quires for Superfine 
“oolscap, 9. per ream; Sermon Pape! All kinds of Stationery equally chea 
WEDDING CARDS, WEDDING ENVELOPES, and Invitations to the CEREMONY, 

DEJEONER, and BALL, Printed and Stamped in Silver, with ARMS or CREST in the latest 


fashion. CARD-PLATE elecantly engraved,and 100 Superfine Cards printed for 4s. 6d. 
Observe, at H. RODRIGUES’ well-known establishment, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
two doors from Sackville Street. 


DJHOTOGRAPHY of the HIGHEST CLASS. —Cartes de 
Visite, Vignettes, and other descriptions of Portrait, by ADOLPHUS WING, Miniature 
Painter, at his commodious and well arran Studio, No. 48 Piccadilly (entrance, 9 Albany 
Court Yard). Copying executed with the great: st care, and invalids attended at their own homes. 
HEAP BOOKS. — Good Surplus Copies of the following 
Works are NOW ON SALE, at BULL'S LIBRARY, at very creatly retuced prices: 
Smiles's Lives of the Engineers, Du Chaillu’ Earl Stanhope’ 's Life ot Pitt, Mrs. ‘Crench’s 
Remains, Guizot’s Embassy to the Court of St.James’s, Gatton’s Vacation Tourist, and man 
other superior books. Catalogues gratis.—Bull's oy embed 19 Hoiles Street, Cavendish Square, V 


pery OFF TEA.—AIl Prices reduced Sixpence per a 
Strong to fine Black Tea, 2s., 2s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 3s.— PHILLIPS & COM? abr, Tea 
Merchants, § King William Street, City, Londo: 
All goods carriage free within cizht miles. Teas, Coffees, and Spices carriage free to any 
nner station or market town in E ngland, if to the value of 49s. or upwards. 


. LAZENBY & SON, Foreign W: arehousemen and Family 


ers. —FKUITS for Priced Catalogues, post-free.—6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sance. 


UNGARIAN WINES, direct from Growers. — Imperial 


Wine Company, 314 Oxford I Street, W. City Offices: 15 John Street, Crutched Friars, £ c, 


“A LLSOPP’S ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Joun F. 
Brees & Co., Sole Contractors for Bottled Beer to the International en : te em 
for Samuel Allsopp & Son's India Pale and Burton Al and Guinness, Son, & Ex 
Stout; Importers of Wines and Spirits. \ ant and Stores: the Royal Exchange, Ec. The 
Trade Supplied on Liberal Terms for Cash. 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRIN 8S’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
P Aby C “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


| 
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None Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*«* Sold by Caosse & Buackwett; Banctay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 
CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 

Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 

SOHO O SQUARE, LONDON. 
pet HIASSALL, as well as the “LANCET” Newspaper, 

report highly of the merits of “ Waters’ Quinine Wine,” Manutectees’ by 
ROBERT W ATERS, 2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Italian 
Warehousemen, and others, at 30s. per dozen. 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewrs & Co., Worcester. 
YSPEPSIA.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, containin 
the digestive principle prepared from fresh Calves’ Stomachs, combined with a | 
Stomachic Wine ; is a perfectly palatable form for administering this popular remedy for 
Weak Digestion. 
Manutactured by T. Morsow & Son, 19 and 4 Goutpemeten | Row, Russell Square, W.C., 
in Bottles at 3s., 58., and 10s. e 
ORALIUM SILEX, an new substance for 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, which wat neither discolour nor decay, 
the greatest su 
an 


home i till No 
connexion wit Street, Grosvenor 


Square. 


any person in 


ALVERN. —THE WATER OURE ESTABLISHMENT 
and HOME for INVALIDS. Erected by Dr. Wison when he introduced the Water 
Cure into England. Reel ves 70 Patients, and has now a Turkish Bath attached.—F or terms, 
&c., apply to Dr. Witson 

OTICE. — SMIT H, BECK, & BECK, Manufacturers of 
Microscopes, Tel btereossopes, ‘end and Scientific Instruments, 

have REMOVED from 6 6 Co eman Street to 51 Cornhill, E. 
*,* Our customers will find these New Premises very superior in size, convenience, and 


position to those we have just left. 
SMITH, BECK, & BECK. 
MANTON, HOLLINS, & CO., Stoke-upon-Trent, beg to inform 


Architects, the Gentry, and "others, that in z demand for 
their Encaustic and Mosaic Pavements, and with the view of fanilitatins the execution of 
orders, they have opened an additional SHOW-ROOM at their Establishment, 50 Conduit 
Street, London, where experienced Draughtsmen will be constantly in attendance to afford al 
formation required. 
Drawings | and Estimates, on the Lan nol Plans, will also be promptly furnished on appli- 
ation att 7, Tren 

MINTON & CO. take the present opportunity of stating that they have always in soe 
large and varied assortment of Tiles suitable for Flower Boxes, Stoves, and other ornamen 
purposes. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 
ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &e., and 


Manufacturers of every description of CHURCH and DOMESTIC MEDLEVAL 
TURNITURE, Paper Hangings,&c. Designs and Estimates furnished, or an Tlustreted Priced 
Catalogue, upon application. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 


Q TAINED GLASS’ WINDOWS 
Ne FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal —1 Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 


Parcels and Packages to All Parts of the World by 
TARIFFS WITH THROUGH RATES TO FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 


An ILLUSTRATED PKICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s, 6d. 
WORKS—24 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 
WHEATLEY & CO.’S (late Waghorn) Parcel Express, 
Passenger, and Insurance Agency. 

Apply at 23 ut Street, S.W.; Chaplin's, Regent Circus, W.; 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 
Chics Unie, 180 Leadenhall Street, 


| 
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EETH.—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS’ 7 stem of 
DENTISTRY, as shown and commended at 
hibi 17, No. 3556. Teeth from 5s. Sets m five guineas.—30 Berners Street, 


Cla: 
Oxford Street, w. For the efficacy and success of this tw vide * Lancet.” 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
4 T- -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most eminent Motienl, ay oo as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC ee. am, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, KRICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of the “ Spas of Germany,” &c. &c. 
“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Out } Saver Oil produces the 
desired in shorter time kinds, and that it dues the nausea and 
co of the Pale ‘Newfoundland ‘ol. 
EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.C.S., President a the Medical Society of London, &e. &c. 
“ For several years past I have been in the habi wef escape Dr. de J 's Light-Brown 
Cod Liver find it to be much more than other varieties medicine 
also employed with a view to test the their relative superiority.” 
Dr. pr Joxon’s Licut-Browx Cop Liven Om is sold only in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, %s. ; capsuled and labelled with his stamp and signature, wiraout 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists and Druggists. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. | 


GENTLE COURSE o PARR’S LIFE PILLS will 


A clear from the body all hurtful_impurities, improve the Digestive Powers, and restore 
the whole Nervous Sy stem to a state o: Heaith and Comfort. May be obtaiued of any Medicine 
Vendor, i in Boxes, Is. i}d., 2s. 9d., and in Family Packets, 11s. each. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBLA, established upwards 
of Forty Years, is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, 
strengthening, beautifying, or restoring the Hair, Whiskers, or Moustaches, and preventing 
them turning grey.—Sold in bottle 5, 3s. 6s.,and Ils., by C.& A.OLDRIDGE, 22 Wellinz- 
ton Street, Strand, London C., and all Chemists ‘and Perfumers. For Children’s au 
Ladies’ Hair it is most efficacious and unrivalled, 


XLENFIELD PATENT STARCH.—Messrs. Wortnersroos 
& Co. have been appointed Starch Purveyors to BEE. the Princess of Wales. This 


Starch is used in the Royal Laun eee was @ t 1862. Sold by all 
Grocers, &c.—W & Co., and Loudon. 
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i ANDSOME ‘BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 


& SON’S Show Rooms contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both 
for Home use and for Tropical Climates ; handsome Iron Bedsteads with Brass Mountings and 
elegantly Japanned ; Plain Iron Bedste*ds for Servants ; every description of Wood Bedstead 

tis manufactured, in say, Birch, Wainut Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, 
= fitted with Bedding and Furnitures complete, as well as every description of m 
‘urniture. 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- 


taining Designs and Prices of 100 Bodateeds, as well as of 150 different articles of 
nd Bedroom 


Mess, Export, and Fur- 


Bedroom furniture, sent free by post.~ HEAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, 
Furniture Manufacturers, 196 Tottenham Court Road, Vv. 
HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU for Dining- 

Room and Library. Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass. 

Statucttes in Parian, Vases and other Ornaments. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, W. 

OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 

Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass. &e. Glass Dinner Services, 
for Twelve Persons, from + Gluss Dessert Services, for I'weive Persons,from +2. All 
Articles marked in Piain F igures. 

Ornamentai Giass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
g orders promptly executed, 
LONDON —Suow-Rooms, 45 Oxrorp Srreer, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manoracrony and Snow-Rooms, Broap Steerer. 
nstablished 1807. 
URNISH your HOUSE with the best ARTICLES: they 

are the cheapest in the end.—DEANE & Co.’s priced FURNISHING LIST may be had 
on application or post free. This list enumerates the leading articles trom allthe various depart- 
ments of their establishment, and is arranged to faciiitate purchasers in the selection of goods, 
It comprises table cutlery, ‘electro-plate. lamps, baths, fenders, fire-irons. iron bedsteads, 
bedding, Britannia metal, copper, tin, and brass goods, — utensils, turnery, brushes, ats, 


&e.— Deane & Co., London Bridge. Established A.D. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — WILLIAM 58. 


BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY «ft Lamps, Ba:hs, and tallic Bed-teais. Tie stock of each is at « nee the lorg: st, 
newest, end most varied ever submitted 2 the public, and ma:ked a: prices proportionare 
with those that have tended to make his Establishment the mst distinguished in this 


country. 
85. Od. to 25 Os. cach. 


Pedst a’s,from .. 

Shower Baths, 

Som 65. Od. to 23 10s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza 48. Od, per gallon. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE -IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


PIECE :$,—Buy ers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
Ss. BUR’ TON: SHLOW-ROOMS, They such an assurtmentot FENTI TES 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL TRO 
cannot be opproached elsewher ther for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or e xquisiteness 
of workimanst i ip. right stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 15s. to s ifs ; bronze! fenders, 
with standards, 7s. to +5 12s. ; steel fenders, 23 2s. t» £11; ditto, with rie) ormolu ornaments, 
from 433s. to 18; chimney-pieces, from 21 8s. to £2109; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to .4 4s, 
The BU RTON and ail other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


WILUAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRON MONGER, by appoiatment, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Ca TA- 
LOGUE gratis, ard ost paid. It contains upwards of Five Hundred Llustrations of his 
ilimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, 
jish-Covers, lot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns,and Ketties, Clocks, Table Cutlery, aths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery. Lron and Brass Bedsteads, weacing, Bed-room, Cabinet F urniture, &e., with Lists of 
Prices und ‘wenty large Plans of the Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxtord Street, W.; 1, la, 2,3, and 4 
New nan Street: 4,5, and 6 Perry's Place : and | Newman's Yard. 


Muik JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 1862. in awarding to SMEE" SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 

or “SOMNIER TUCKER,” the ONLY Prize Mepat or Honou rable rive 
Bedai «of any description, say in their Report, page 6 . 290: 

“The -omnier Tucker pertectly solid, very heaithy d moderate in price;” . 
bination as simp e as it is inzenious;" “a bed as healthy as it is comte RE 

'o be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding W ar et 
the Manufacturers, WM. SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, London, E. 


H J.& D. NICOLL’S NEW PATENT E LASTIC MELTON 
* CLOTH PALETOTS and other OVERCOATS, Two Guineas; Tweed Shower-Proof 
Overcoat. One 116, and 120 Regent Street, W.; 22 Cornhiil, E.c., London; 
and 10 St. Ann’ 3 Square, Manchest 

G LEN NY, 


OUTEITS S.— THRESHER 
door to Somerset House, appli cation) Lis 
THRE E MEDALS 


Strand, forward (on 
Outfits tor every appointment. with Prices of each Article. N.+ 
awarded tor THRESHE’S KASHMIR FLANNEL SHIRTS, INDIA GAUZE ST- 


next 


COATS, ond INDIA TWEED SULIs, be procured at this 
WO PRIZE MEDALS.—JENNER & KNEWSTUB'S 


Ten Guinea best Morocco or Russia Silver- fitted LADY'S DRESSING and WRITING- 


BAG. Gentiem nsditto. ‘The Ten Guinea Silver-fitted Lady's Dressing ecuse in Coromandel 
or Walnut. The One Guinea Travelling-bag. ‘The Guinea Despatch-pox. The Guinea 
ssing-cuse. At the Manutacturers’, 


JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 33 St. James's Street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn Street. 


Second Edition, revised, 8vo. cloth, ¥s. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, Natural Law as 
applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. "By Cuarves Bray. 


“ The establishment of the National Asso- principle that Min’ is equally the subject of 
ciation tor the Promotion of Social Science, dlaw with Matter.”—/'rejucee 
in 1557, was the practical recognition of the 


By the same Author, Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 
THE EDUCATION of the FEELINGS and AFFECTIONS. 


London: Loneman, Green. & 


THE BISHOP OF NATAL ON THE PEN 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
IE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CRITICALLY 
EXAMINED. By the Right Rev. Jonn Covenso, D.D., Bishop of 
Part IH. The Book of Deuteronomy. 
London: Loneoman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. E. E. CROWE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
Now ready, Vol. IIT. 8vo, 18s. 
He" RY of FRANCE. By Eyre Evans Crowe, Author 
of the * History of France” in the Cabinet Cyclopadia—Vol. I. 14s. and Vol. 
11. 15s. may also be had. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Paternoster Row, 
Fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece in Colours, 5s. 
INDOOR GARDENER. By Miss Matra, Author 
of “ Indoor Plants.” 
Loncon: Loxeman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. ud. 
IZ NULLITY of METAPHYSICS as a SCIENCE among 
the SCIENCES, set forth in Six brief Dialogues. 
Loncon: Lonoman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
MR. READE’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, | vol. post 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


(THE LAUREATE WREATH, and other POEMS. By 
Jonn Epmunp eave. 
LONGMAN, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Paternoster Rew. 


TATEUCH,. 


Natal. 


London: 


Immediately will be published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. 
MEMOIRS of VICTOR HUGO. Related by the Companion 
of his Lifetime. 
This work, including the Biography of Victor Hugo by his Wife, founded mainly on her 
gifted Husband’ sown Notes, is enriched with mony hitherto unpublished productions from his 
Amung —_— ar an original Drama, Misec!!aneous Poems, Recollections of Travel, &c. 
Ts wo work may be not only as a history of a certain School of Writers in France, 
as a literary history of the Nineteenth Century. 
JEAFFRESON'’S NEW NOVEL. 
‘ow ready at all the Libraries, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SIR EVERARD’ S DAUGHTER. By Joun Corpy Jearrreson, 


London: Wa. H. & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 


This day, post 8vo. cloth, 3s, 


THE ANATOMY of SCEPTICISM. An Examination into 
the Causes of the Progress which Scepticism is making in England. By R. B. Ginoie- 
stone, M.A. Oxon, 

Contents: Introductory Thoughts on English Scepticism—Doubts nner 4 the Study 
of Natural Science—Doubts sugg sted by Historical Studies—Dou! ts 
Studies— Doubts suggested by Moral C. nsiderutions—Doubts arising from the Condition 
of Society—Doubts originated by the Teaching and Practice of Professing Christians—The 
Spirit of Doubt—Rules to be Observed in Arguing with Sceptics. 


London: Wirr1am Howrt & Co., 23 Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
Fifth Edition, | vol. large 8vo. 35s. 


LAW of CONTRACTS. By C. G. Apprsoy, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, treating of Sales, Warranties, Mortgages, Landiord ond Tenant, 
Works and Services. Building Controets, Bail ents, Charter Parties, Carriers, Insurance, 
Suretyship, Agency, P. p, Public © Bills, Notes, &c. 

London: Srevens, Sons, & Haynes, Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn. 


With numerous Enzravings on Wood. 

DISEASES of the JOINTS. By R. Barwett, F.R.C.S,, 

Assistant Surgeon, Charing Cross Hospital. 
By the same Author, 
THE CURE of CLUBFOOT WITHOUT CUTTING TENDONS. 

“ A work which must p'ace its author amon the first rank of those who have made diseases 
of the joiuts their special consideration.” —Duh/in Quarterly Journal. 
Cavecaitt & Sons, New Burlinzton Street. 

SUPERIVK SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING BOOK and 


EXPOSITOR. 252nd Edition. Bound, Is. 6d, 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. yith Engravings. 45th 
Edition, 6d. 
London : Simp«tn & Co.; & Co.; Loxnoman & Co.; Hamiutton & Co. 
Edinbu Oniven & 
New Edition for 1863, now ready. 


G ALIGNANIT’S NEW PARIS GUIDE. Compiled from the 


wew plan, with Plates. Royal Ismo. bound, 108. 6d.; may be had without Plates, 

MARVEL of CHEAPNESS.—Only &s. 6¢., the OFFICIAL 

Plates, two thick vols. imperial 8vo. cloth wilt, gilt & T. GILBERT, having hou. ht 
London : 4 Copthall Buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C. 

A VIRGINIA and MARYLAND. By Capiain C. C, R-E., Professor of Military 
OL? NEW ZEALAND. Being Incidents of Native Customs 
NEW TALE. 

By A. 8. W. 

TPHE POPULAR EDITION of “TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL 
Just published, Is. ; post free, 13 stamps. 


best Anthorsies, sovient and verified by Personal Inspection, and arranged on an entirely 
London: & Co. 
A ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATION AL EXHIBITION of 1862, 
with 2.300 Illustrations, executed in the style of and tive coloured 
the entire remainder of this will, for a short time, supp. y tiem to the public at 
the extremely low price mentioned a 
Now ready, with Maps, post §vo. 6s. 
MILITARY VIEW of the RECENT CAMPAIGNS in 
History, Sandhurst 
Surry, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 
Now ready, post 5s, 
and Character in the Old Times. By A Paxawa Maont. 
Sarrn. Erore, & Co.. 65 Cornhill. 
published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
(GABRIELLE HASTINGS, the Professor's Ward: a Tale. 
London: Hatenann & Co,, 187 Piccadilly. 
Just published, square lomo. cloth, gilt leaves, 3s. 6. 
PHILOSOPHY.” 105th Thousand. 
London: Harcnann & 187 Piccadilly. 
] AKE HALL: a Rhythmical Tale in Thirteen Cantos. By 
X. R. N. 


London : Cotrsox,7 Wellington Street, W.C. 
Seventh Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
a Dramatic Poem by Goethe. Translated into 


English Prose, with Notes. By ‘A. Haywann, Esq., Q.C. 
London: Eowarp Moxow & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 


Now ready, with Map, ls. 
TT IE COLONY of RUPERT LAND. Where Is It, and by 
what Title Held? A Dialogue on Enziand, her Interests in North America, and in free 
intercourse, against certain coutra y Pretensions on the part of the Hudson Bay Company. By 
Captain Mittineron Henny Syxor, K.E., 
London : Eowaxp axronp, 6 Charing Cross. S.W. 


Just published, Is. 
THE STOMACH, Medically and Morally Considered in its 
influence on Health and Disease, By L. J. Beats, Medical Officer of Health. Author 
of the * Laws of Health.” 


K AUST : 


London : Harrison, 59 Pall Mall. 
Now ready, tep. 8vo. 5s. 
and LITERATURE. Essays on Various 
By Wittias G. T. Banter, Es4., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Bert & 186 Fleet Street. 
Now vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MEMORABLE EVENTS in the LIFE of a LONDON 


AN. 
London: Amen Corner. 


BeY your own CHERRIES.—This popular Story is now 
w loeaed by John Gilbert, and will appear in the July Number of THE BRITISH 
ORKMAN, Id. 
London : 8. W. Panrarwer, 9 Paternoster Row ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
In 8vo. Is. od. and 2s. 


(THe PENTATEUCH proved to be TRUE; or, 
Vindicated. By J. Roonam Cana, LL.D., of Gray's Inn, tan. 
London : Sporrtswoopr & Co., New Street Square, E.C. 


Law, 


Moses 


This day is pub lished, People’s Edition, Is. Part I. of the Continuation of 


LiSON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, from the Battle of. 


Waterloo to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. To be “completed 3 in 28 Parts, crown 8vo. | 


published Monthly. 
Wittiam & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sod by all Booksell 


ust out, 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6... 
D* HARLEY on JAUNDICE, its Pathology Treat- 
ment; and on DISEASES of the LIVER and PANC 
Watron & Maseaty, 


| hae tor 


Now ready, 2s.; post free, 2s. 2d. 
MAN of GOD: an Essay in Blank Verse. 
Street, E.C. 


F. 1! Clement's Lane, Lomba 


Seventh Edition, Tenth Thousand, 2s. 6d.; free by post, 32 stamps. 


DISEASES of the SKIN; a Guide to their Treatment and 
Tilustrated by. Cases Dy sine F.R.C.S. to the Western 
rlutte Street, itzro 
these diseases from the incurable to the curable.” —Lancet. 


London: T. Ricuanps, 37 Great Queen Street. 
845 


The Saturday Review. 


[June 27, 1863. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The JULY NUMBER contains: 
CARDINAL POLE; or, The Days of Philip and Mary. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
BOOK IV. —Chaps. I. to VI. 


Il. BESSIE LEIGH. 
TIIl, FRENCH KITCHENS. By Frevenicx 
IV. HAROLD SKIMPOLE: Typically Considered. By M: 
V. A VISIT TO DENMARK AND SWEDEN IN 1862. By Mrs. Besuny. Part IT. 
VIL. THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. By a Carmmean Orricen. Chap. III. 
VII. A VISIT TO CAPRERA. 
VIII. SECRET SOCIETIES, 
IX. BAFFETTO. 
X. A GERMAN IN DUBLIN. 
XI. MYSTERIES OF THE SERAY. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents ror Jury. No. DXI. 


I. REVELATIONS OF THE GUILLOTINE. 
IL. THE SHADOW OF ASIILYDYAT. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” Pant XXII. 
Ill. CARDINAL FLEURY. By Sir 
IV. THE QUEEN AND TIIE DYING SOLDIER. By Nicnozas Micurte. 
V. THE JAPANESE “FLOWERY LAND.” 
VI. OTRATHNORE or, Wrought by his Own Hand. By the Author of “ Granville de 


VIL. THE POLISH MOTHER. By Crres 
VIL THE ARTIST'S STUDIO. 
IX. THE MODERN BABYLON, 
X. A“FAST” PILGRIM. 
XI. LITERARY AND POLITICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for JULY 1863. 
No. DLXXIIT. 2s. 6d. 
CAXTONIAN A.—Part XVI 
No. Reputation. 
FROM CR. ro OW TO WARSAW : Letter from Poland.—No. II. 
IRELAND REVISiTED. 
“WHY HAS NOT ITALY DONE MORE?” 
THE LONDON ART SEASON. 
UNDER TIE LIMES.—Pen-and-Ink Photographs from Berlin. 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: The Perpetual Curate.—Part IT. 
THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE CHURCII OF ENGLAND. 
Briackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Will be pubiished on the 30th inst. 
“WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES, — 
No. XLVIL., JULY 1863. 
Contents: 
I. THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Il. THE RIVAL RACES, BY EUGENE SUE. 
Ill. MR. MILL ON UTILITARIANISM. 
IV. GAMESTERS AND GAMING-HOUSES, 
V. MARRIAGES OF CONSANGUINITY. 
VI. SAINT SIMON AND HIS DISCIPLES. 
VII. THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER AMAZONS, 
VIII. M. LOUIS BLANC’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
IX. POLAND. 
X. LANCASHIRE. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philosophy—2. Politics, Socio- 
logy, and Travels—3. Science—4. History and Biography—5. Belles Lettres. 
London : Triinnen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


[PRASERS MAGAZINE for JULY, 2s. 6d. 
Contents 
Indian Prospects. Life in Death. 
Late Laurels. A Tale. Chap ye ta and XI. British Snails and their Houses. 
Ballad. By Sir Edmund Head, Bi Law Bloomfield in Ireland. Part 
Liberty of Criticism and the Law - Libel. The Fair 
A Chapter showing how Lord P—— became Tacitus and his Times. 
our Rector. Our Modern Youth. 


Me, Kinglake and his Reviewers. Patmore’s Poems. 
rby-day among the Arabs. 


Tondon : Paaken, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand, 


| ‘HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXXYV. 
JULY |. 68. Contents: 
1. De Quincey—his Life and Writings. 
2. The English Constitution since 1760. 
3. Our Smaller Grammar Schoo! 
4. Bacon's Essays. 
5. Uistory of the New Forest. 
6. Bishop Butier and his Critics. 
z France—the Press, Literature, and Society. 
. The River Amazon. 


Liblical Criticism—Reformers and Destructives, 
10, Moral Aspects of the American Struggle. 
li, Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


London: Jacwsox, Watronp, & Hovprr, 27 Paternoster Row. 
On Juiy 1 will be published, 6s., the 


NATIONAL REVIEW, No XXXIIL 


Cox 
LATITUDIN ARIANS: FALKLAND, CHUILLINGWORTH, 


Il. PROFE CONINGTON’S HORACE. 

Itt. WITS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

= LIFE OF BISHOP WARBURTON. 

V. THE ART OF TRAVEL IN EUROPE, 

VI. EWALD ON THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS. 

VII. ACCLIMATIZATION AND PRESERVATION OF ANIMALS. 
VILL. THE POETRY OF OWEN MEREDITH. 

IX. CHURCH REFORM. 

X. CURRENT LITERATURE. 
XL. BOOKS OF TILE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING-SOCIETIES. 
London: Cuarman & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


(THE ORB, a Church Weekly Newspaper and Literary 


Journal for the People, id., will commence on July 3 next. Specimen Number, just 
| +a ages can be had on receipt of one Stamp for postage, from Office, Office, Red Lion Court, Fleet 


| History—Chap. 13. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. XLV. (for JULY 1363) will be published on Saturday, June 27,1833. Is. 
CONTENTS : 
I. VINCENZO; or, Son Sunken Rocks. By Joux Rvurrrn1, Author of “Lorenzo Benoni,” 
” .—The 
XXXVIIL.—* Libe: ‘va cevcando sl cara.” 
II. LETTERS FROM A COMPETITION  WALLAI. Letter II. 
Ill. A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW. By G. Rossertt. 
IV. CLERICAL LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 
V. ON COTTAGE GARDENS. 
VI. SOUTHERN ITALY: its Condition and Prospects. By Avnenio Sarr: 
VII. FAITH: a Sonnet. 


VIII. LORD ON AS A NATURAL Pury 
Part I.—Examination of the * Hi: 


IX. CONVOCATION AND BISHOP COLENSO. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
AND CAMBRIDGE. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations, 


Now ready, Is. 
CORNITLL MAGAZINE, No. XLIIL. (for JULY), 
th Il ions by Fi io 


Letcuton, Joun Evenert Mitcass,and Georce 


Mavauen. 
ROMOLA. (With an 
Chapter LXIL.—The Benediction. 


>, he Trial by Fir 

e LXVI.—A Masque of the Furies. 
LXVII.—Waiting by the River. 
OVER- EATING AND UNDER-EATING. 
STAGE ADAPTATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter rer —The Wounded Fawn. 

XXXIL.—Pawkins’s in Jermyn ‘Street. 

— The ‘Time will come." 
COMMONPLACES ON ENGLAND. 
AMATEUR MUSIC. 
TUE NIGHT BEFORE THE MORROW. By Witsiam Sorte. (With an 

llustration.) 
PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE. 
IMITATED FROM THE TROUBADOUR SORDEL. By Dona Gaeexwete. 
WAS NERO A MONSTER ? 
Sura, Exp & Co., 6 Cornhill. 


Now ready, Is., the July 3 Number of the 
JAMES'S MAGAZINE. 


Contents: rey Some of Speculation. II. Wanted—A National 
Gallery. III. Roman Sonn Keats The Widow Davis—Part 7. 
The V. A Month in John Keats in Cloudland, by R. Williams 
Buchanan. VIT. Favourite: s—Fart 5. VIII. Straws in the Stresm—No. 2. The Mighty 
Life-stream _— Ascot Heath. IX. A Night at St. Bernard's. X. Searches for the Source o! 
the Nile. XI. Madeleine Graham, by Author of “ Whitefriars,” xc. 
This day, Vol. VII. cloth, gilt, 5s. 6d. Vols. I. to VI. just ready. 
Also, beni for binding the Volumes, each 1s. 


This aay, Is., the J July Number of 


[EMPL BAR MAGAZINE, 
John Marchmont’s Legacy, by Author of “Lady Audley’ Secret,” &c. 
Chap. 23. e Dark—Chap. 24.  Paragra in the Newspaper—Chap. “5. ward 
Il. French—at a Glance. ILI. Nursery Classics. IV. Breakfast in ‘Bed. 
By George Auzustus Sala—No. 10. On having seen a Ghost at Hoxton, and the very Deuce 
himself in Paris. V. Forty per Cent. VI. Trials of the Tredzolds. By Author of “A 
Prodigal Son 16. Mr. Stap has i7. Clem brenks the Ice— 
Looking Back. VII. Bohemia. VIII. Lo: ve. Peril of Florence Merton. P 5 Work 
ing Men’s Clubs. XI. First of the Constantines. A Personal Reminiscence. 
Music. 

Now ready, cloth gilt, 5s. 6d.,the New Volume of TEMPLE BAR; also Vols. I.—VIII., 
each 5s. 6d. Cases for binding the Volumes, each 1s. 

London: Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


Now ready, 6d., the July Number of the 


TEPEN MAGAZINE. 
Contents: I. The Smuggler Chief—_Chap. 1. The Procession—Chap. 2. Country House— 
Chap. 3. Con vent of the Purissima Conception—Chap. 4. Smuggiers. Il. Viice of the 
Nizhi Wind. III. A Trip to Denmark. Bil Pearls from the East. V. The Fortunes of the 
Van Artevelds. VI. Mummies. VII. y Lorme: a Novel. VIII. Parlour Occupations, 
with Fourteen Sicupetionslastrastiuan Yor Making Ornaments in Rice Shell-Work. 
IX. Snuff and Snuff-takers. X. The Soldier in Love. XI. Sackville Chase—Chap. 12. 
Another Hemisphere, in which is introduced another Equine Hero who will Run through this 
The Yearling Arbitrator is disposed of, and Sets out upon his Journey i in 
Life—Chap. 14. Arbitrator takes his First Journey by Railway, and is Introduced to an 

English Tourist. X11. [ will Think of It. 

Cloth cases for binding Volumes I.—V., 1s. are now ready. 
London: ‘Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


THE 


ror Jciv: The Uumour of Various By, Frances Power Cobbe— 
Lindistarn Chase. By" T. 3 Trollope. Chap. VII.“ M ings.” Chap. VIII. Margaret's 
in the Coss. Chap. ix. The inf at the A Ch: the 


London : MILY Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Majesty, 
Princes Street, Hanover Square, and 83a Farringdon Street. 


THE 


CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


No. VIL., for JULY 1863, is now ready, with 9 Illustrations, Is, 


CONTENTS : 
LIVES OF EMINENT raeares OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. THE SEVEN 
BISHOPS OF THE TOWEK. No. I. Sancroft. By Acnxrs Sraicktann, Author of 


“ The Queens of Pela xe. 
OF SORROW: a Story of a Love-Trial. (With an Ilustration by 
C, Selous.) 


MORS, MORS INVIDL®E. By the Rev. MWenny Mack: nam, M.A., Author of an “ Essay 
on the Life aud Institutions of Offa, King of Mercia,” xc. 
THE MILESTONES OF LIFE. No. 1. Leaving Wome—Entering the World. By the Rev. 


A. F. Tromsox, B.A. 


ISH WOODS AND LANES. By Miss Masixc, Author of “In-door Plants,” “The 


In-door Gardener,” &c. (With an Lilustration by W. P. Burton.) 
THE LOST KINGDOM OF LYONESSE, (With 5 Illustrations.) 
POPPY-HEAD. By Corsernr Beor, B.A. (With an Illustration by the Author.) 
THE BETTER PART. By Mancaeer M. Mane, 
A GENTLEMAN OF TITLE OLD SCHOOL. ChapterI. By Mrs. Newroy Crostaxp 
(Camilla Toulmin). 
CHRISTIAN ART: Fresco Painting. P James Tnoane, Author of Articles on the Fine 
Arts in * The English Cyclopedia,” 
THE HARDEST TIME OF ALL. Saran (With an Illustration by 
Frederick Sandys.) 
SUNDAY THOUGHTS FOR WEEK-DAY PRACTICE: 
The Character of David. 
A Study for the Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 


LONDON. JAMES HOGG & SONS. 
AND THE BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
Australia: Groncr Ronentson, North America: James and 
W. C. Curwerr & Co., Toronto.—India: G. C. Mav & Co., Caicutt.—New York: 
& Rocrxs.—For the Continent: Levwie paix. 
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June 27, 1863. ] 


The Saturday Review. 


LONDON SOCIETY, 


THE FIRST Lins J 1 Tay HER: « London Story. (With 3 Illustrations by T. Morten.) 


BLE! 
70. THE PRINCESS OF WALES BY 
THE DE {Drewn 


-TA 
ESEN 
AJ DULEEP SIN 
by 1] 
I ERY Day t ER AN UMBRELLA. With 2 justrations.) 
GOG A MAGOG'S E PARTY. 


A RE EM 
sees ’S DOGS, OR THE LANDSEER OF FICTION. (With 6 Illustrations by Walter ine 


A JUL LYRIC, 

ie SUBURBS. (Illustrated by W. McConnell.) 

THE DOCCOR'S FORTUNE, (With an Tluctration by J. D, Watson.) 

iL? aDAY WALKING ‘TOURS :—Over Conventional Ground under Conventional Cost. 
ER THAN TRUTH By the of Festus. 


i. 
SIIE WAS DRESSED FOR THE BALL.’ (With an Illustration.) 
OFFICE: 49 FL EET STREET, LONDON, Ec, — 

AT CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.—TOWER of 

LONDON.—THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY_contains:—Fine View of Square 
(Congregational), Halifax—The Right Use of is) of John 


-A., Architect- A ‘Tour in the ‘Tower (with Illustrations) —Netiona 
arving Premiums —St. Thomas's [Hospital—Dwellings for the Poor 
und of the Fou Guildhall Library—The lute Ilerr Forster, "Architect-3 

—The Law of t tpath, ac. Office, 1 York Street, Covent 


Gander nll Book 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NOTICE. 
of the bert Literature, in Town and Country, ere invited to appl 


iu its puzes. Two or three friends, in any neighbourhood, may ee - one 
obtaiu a constant succession o. the best New Works on moderate te 


for the Current 
Lists contained | 
Subscription, and 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 


CROsS STREET, MANCHESTER; ano TEMPLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. | 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


CHEAP 


to apply tor the Revised List of ‘Sur plus Copic 
Sule. List contains the names of mure than One 
Season, at the lowest current prices. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET. | 
Orrick: 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
Fifth Edition, revised, 2 vols. 8vu. 50s. t 
IRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Jony | 
Srvanr Mitt. 


By 
CONSIDERATIONS on REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN. | 


MENT. Second Edition, vo. 9s. 
SYSTEM of LOGIC. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 25s. 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PIII- 

LOSUPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 

ON LIBERTY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. — Second | 


Edition, with Supplement, Is. 6d. 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. | 


This day, demy 8vo. 18s. 


TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of GRE AT. 
AIN. Illustrated by Coloured Plates, Diagrams, By 
Physician to the London Fever Hospital, and Assistant-Physician to 
Paaken, Sox, & Bovan, West Strend. 
‘This day, the Fourth and concluding Volume, 8vo. 12s. of 
(Pe HISTORY of ENGLAND during the REIGN of 
GEORGE II. By Witttam Massev,M.P. Vol. I: to TII., each 128. 
London P Sox, & Boors, West Strand 
his day, demy 8vo. 5s. 
UTILITARIANISM, Joun Srvart Reprinted 
raser's Magazine.” 
Panne, Sox, & Bovan, West Strand. 

his day, 2 vols, crown 21s. 
HASTORY of CHRIST IAN NAMES. By the Author of 
“ The Heir of Redely fe.” 

London: Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 

This day, &vo., Is. 
CoN DITION of a CHURCH MILITANT. A Charge 
fee Christ Church, Dublin, June 16, 1863. By 
Panken, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand, 
nJ uly 1, never before published, 2s. 
RE SVELATIONS of a PRIVATE DETECTIVE. By Axprew 


unparalleled in Detective experience. 
Warp & Lock, 155 Fleet Street. 
y |, never before published, 2s. 
IE AMERIC: MATLAB AG; or, Tales of the War 


‘This entively original work comprises Narratives of Adventure and of Peril. Domestic 
Treache: arin din the “4 


Entangiement, of of Revol 
London: Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 

This day, 6. 


HE HARMONY of REVELATION 

Desouron, Beit, & Co. London: Bert. & Datov. 
BY THE VERY REV. H. GOODWIN, D.D., DEAN OF ELY. 
Now ready, 3s. 

HE APPEARING of JESUS CHRIST: a S$ 

Now ready, fep. 8vo. 


HANDS, HEAD, and HEART ; 


Practically, I 
the U y of 


; or, “the, Christian Religion 
Three Sermons preached 


account of the time when, the place where, and the persons by whom, these dis- 
enna were Sclivereh, the: ee in our opinion, one of the most sensi 
successful defences of the F Fai which has eve: come under our notice: vical Ji 


18 Great Street, W. 


HURST & ceeeacnavidai NEW WORKS. 


D*; MOUAT’S ADVENTURES URES end RESEARCHES among 
De ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. with Illustrations, 16s 

ouat's book, whilst forming a most important and valuable contribution to ethnology, 
will te seal with terest by the general reader.” —A 
(TRAVELS on HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TARTARY: 


a Summer's Ride beyond the Grear Wait of Caixa. By GEORGE FLEMING. 


i vol. ro ye Ma Tilustrations. 
“Mr. Fleming has of qualities of the traveller iis debtor spirits, sound sense, the 
| may observation, and culture. He has rendered us his debtor for | much instruc 
tion and amu greatly by the i —as 


The value of is 
‘Low WILLIAM LENNOX'S Firty YEARS’ BIOGRA- 
MB REMINISCENCES. 2 vols. 8vo. 
a iven in these volumes 


her Trsons 
be und he ‘Alexander of cin ut Austria, and Napoleon Kings 
Iv, Lele Wil of Prussia, William of Holland: the 


ze 1V., William [V., Frederic W 

Dukes of York Kent, cam °'Wellington Lords Castlereagh, 
Worcester, Fortescue, Bentinck, Hill, Derby, , Hert- 
Durham, Hay, Anglesey, Egremont; Messrs. Pitt, Fox, Dieectie ‘Thomas Moore, 
Theodore Hook, Barham, Kem bie, Kean, Smith, Duncombe, Matthews, anid Count D’O : 
the Duchesses, of Gloucester, Richmond, Devens, Gordon, Albans, Rutland; I 

BI Fi b P rassini, Catalari, ‘Vestris, Grisi, &e. 
MAN; or, the Old and New “Philosophy. Being Notes and 
with recent on Subject of the 


Pacts al Reference to 
Origin of Man. By the Rev. B. W. SAVILE, M.A. 1 vol. 10s, 6d. 


LIFE of the Rev. EDWARD IRVING. Illustrated 
his Journai and Correspondence. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 
revised, | vols. with Portrait. 


ISTRESS and MAID. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” forming the New Volume of “ HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS.” Tilustrated by 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
OST and SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


Fourth 
Edition, with a Letter from the Author. 3 vol: 
wy Len and Saved’ is a work of such rare excellence ethat it would create a stir among novel- 
readers, even if it had nat Bre. Norton's name on the title-page. It surpasses * St Stuart of Dun- 
in delicacy, and finish.” —A thenaum 
“* Lost and, Saved ' will ‘be read with eager interest by those who love a touching story. 
Iti is a vigorous novel.” —Zimes 
* Lost and Saved’ isa novel of rere excellence, fresh in its thought, ae in ite character- 
painting, and with a brave soul speaking through it. It is Mrs. Norton's maanee’ oe 


| CHURC RC H and CHAPEL. By the Author of “No Chureh,” 
Waif,” &e. 3 vols. 
=*Churcht ‘and Chapel’ wrangle over their tea-tables, and denounce each other from their 
pulpits ; but the author of this work does not give us the arguments of either—he tells their 
Tio. Ilis object is not to show who is right or who is wrong, but to find out the good in cach. 
"The two earnest, energetic young men, so alike in character, so different in opinion, the Rector 
and his Dissenting rival, are well contrasted with the gentle, Benes sovne old clergyman of the 
ehureh ; ond, the prim, Susan, the Joreas, and the vacillati 
re three je-like one often across in a 
‘Chureh hand Chapel” is told in a way which cannot fail to interest.” "—John Bull, 


 VICISSITUDES of a GENTLEWOMAN. 3 vols. 


RESPECT! ABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. Brotmerroy, 3 vols. 
are ‘The story ie very naturally and charmingly 


RT and CROSS. By the Author of “ Margaret 


Meitland.” 1 vol. 
“ A delightful work. It cannot fail to add to the reputation of the author.” —Post. 


Le IT DOWN. By J. C. Jearrresoy. Third Edition, 


revised, 3 vols. 
| MARY LYNDSAY. By the Lady Esity Ponsonny. 
(Just ready. 


Ls MISERABLES. Authorized 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
New Novels to bo obtained at all the Circulating 
Libraries and Book Clubs. . 
by JOHN 
Now ready, 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 


NOTICE. — MARTIN POLE, 
ALTOGETHER WRONG. By the Author of 


By Victor Hvso. 
Edition. 3 vols. 


Savnoers, Author of “ Abel Drake's Wife,” is now ready at all the 
“The World's Furniture.” 


At every Library, 3 vols. 
TAKEN UPON TRUST. 
of * Recommended to Mercy.” 


At every Library, 3 vols. Revised, and Four New Chapters. 


CAPTAIN DANGEROUS. By George 


Avevusres Sara. 


By the Author 


In the Press, 2 vols. 


RALPH; or, St. Sepulchre’s and St. Stephen’s. 


By 


New Books just Published, which may be obtained 
at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls. 
1 vol., with an Engraved View of the “ Lime Tree Walk,” by Du Maurier, 6s. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. By the 


Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” 
1 vol. with 5 Illustrations, Se. 


FISH HATCHING; and the Artificial Culture 


of Fish. By Fray« Bucxtann. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, | vol. 6s. 


BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of 
“Guy Livingstone.” 
This day, | vol. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. 


By the Rev. Arworp, B.A. 
Now ready, the Ss. Edition of 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of 


“ Barren Honour,” “ Sword and Gown.” 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHEPINE STREET. STRAND. 
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On July 15 will be published, 8vo. with numerous Lithographs and Woodcuts. 
DIARY OF A PEDESTRIAN 


CASHMERE AND THIBET. 
By Captain KNIGHT, 48th Regt. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


IN 


Now ready at all the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. 


A Novel. 2 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A TOUR IN TARTAN-LAND. 


By CUTHBERT BEDE, 
Author of “ Glencreggan ; or, a Highland Home in Cantire.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF LACORDAIRE. 
By the Count DE MONTALEMBERT. 


“ The Life itself is very remarkable—interwoven with the entire history of its country and 
rma opens to us a strange yet instructive oe of « Christianity not less fervent, pure, 
true than our P; d's Mi 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 


AT ODDS. 
The New Novel by the Author of “ The Initials ” and “ Quits.” 


“ This novel has already become popular. It is entirely an original story." Observer. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


SIXTIETH THOUSAND. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HEAVEN OUR HOME. 


WE HAVE NO SAVIOUR BUT JESUs, 
AND 
NO HOME BUT HEAVEN. 


“ This volume, to which the author has not thought proper to attach his name, must be wel- 
comed with especial gratification by those who look forward to that heavenly home which he so 
wondrously and de izhttully « It proves,in a manner as beautiful as it is eon- 
vineing, the doctrine of ruz Recoonrrion or Friexvs Heaven. t demonstrates 
THE INTEKEST Waicn THOSE IN Heaven in and proves, with clearness, 
that such an interest exists, not only with the Almighty, and among the angels, but also among 
the svirits of departed friends. "_Glasyow Herald. 

Ve are not in the least surprised at so many thousands of copies of this anonymous w: riter’ 3 
books being bought up. 
before. Matter comes at command: word- 
light, and torce; and the resu.t is a stirring volume, which, while the Christian critic pro- 
nounces it free from affectation, even the man of taste, averse to evangelical religion, would 
admit to be exempt from * cant.’ ‘atriot. 

“ This work gives positive AND sociaL views or Heaven, as a counteraction to the negative 
and unsocial aspects in which the subject is so commonly presented." —English Churchman. 

“ The name of the author of this work is strangely enough withheld. . . A social heaven, 
in which there will be the PERFECT RECOGNITION, INTERCOURSF. FELLOWSHIP, the 
leading of the book, and it is discussed in a fine genial spirit.4%—Caledonian Mercury. 


Also by the same Author, just published, each 3s. 6d. 
Fifteenth Thousand, LIFE IN HEAVEN. 
‘Twenty-third Thousand, MEET FOR HEAVEN. 
this country alone) the large sale of 


We seem to be listening to a voice and language which we never heard 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; ann HOULSTON & WRIGHT. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. Fourth Edition, 4s. 


(CONFESSIONS of an ENQUIRING SPIRIT. 


Tayzon Conermor. Edited by the Rev. Deawent Cotznivor, M. 
In the Press, by the same Author, 
THE FRIEND. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. fep, 8vo, 
London: Eowarp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 
Peace TIMBS’ NEW BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. 
‘ow ready, with Coloured Title, pp. 320, cloth, 6s. (postage, 4d.) 
gown G for EVERYBODY; and a Garland for the 


Year. By Joun Trans, F. 8. A, Author "Things not Generally Known,” &c. 


wrents :—The Year ; its Dexpen Events—Pall Mall ; the Game 

Glories of a and Writers on 4 Hatfield—Cele- 
brated o 


Locxwoon & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, EC. 


POPULAR TREATISE ON THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. 


~ 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, free by post, 14s. 


THE ENGLISH 


CONSTITUTION. 


By Dr. EDWARD FISCHEL. 


Translated from the Second German Edition by RICHARD JENERY SHEE 
(of the Inner Temple). 


CONT 


EBNTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Parr IL_CHARACTER OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


Part I1._SOURCES 


LAW. 


Cuar. 
1. Common Law and Statute Equity. 
We 8. The Roman and the Canon Law. 
BOOK I. 
POLITICAL RIGHTS OF PERSONS. 
Cuar. Cuar. 
1. Character of English Freedom. 7. Religious Libert 


2. Acquirement and Loss of Rights. 

3. The Different Classes of the 
Population. 

4. Free Locomotion— Right to 
tg and to Change Domi- 
cile. 

5. Freedom of Commerce. 

6. Inviolability of Property. 


8. Liberty of fen and of 
eech, 


Speec 
9. Protection of Personal Liberty. 
10. Privacy of Letters. 
11. Right of Petition. 
12. ed of Meeting and Associa- 


13, Right’ of Resistance. 


BOOK II. 
THE CROWN. 
Cuar. 
1. The English Ki > 4. The cy. 
2. Inheritance and Loss of the 5. Of the ing’s Revenue. 


rown. 
8. The Prerogative of the Sove- 
reign. 


6. The Sovereign’s Family. 
7. The Court. 4 


BOOK III. 
THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Cuar. 
1. The Executive. 
2. The Privy Council. 
3. The Financial System. 
4. The Secretaryship of State. 


HAP. 

5. The Newly-created Parliamen- 
tary Boards. 

6. Direct Government Boards, 

7. The Army. 

8. The Navy. 


BOOK Iv. 
THE STATE 


Cuar. 
1. Political Position of the State 


flow with unstudied ease; the pages are full of life, | 


Church and its Clergy. 
2. Privileges of the Clergy. 
8. The Archbishops and Bishops. 


The Clergy at Large. 
5. Convocation. 
6. The Universities, 


THE JUDICATURE. 


Caar. 
1. Characteristics of the English 


Judicial System. 
. Courts of Law at Westminster. 
The Ancient Minor Local Courts. 
. The Newly-created Courts. 
Barristers and Attorneys. 
Crown Prosecutions and Pro- 
ceedings. 


Cuar. 
7. The and the Equity 


8, Military’ Courts, 

9. Ecclesiastical Courts. 

10. University Courts, 

11. The House of Lords as a Court 
of Jurisdiction. 


BOOK VI. 


Parr I,-SELF-GOVERNMENT BEFORE 
. The County. and its Subdivi- 


sion: 

2. The Sheriff and his Subordi- 
nates. 

8. The Coroner. 

4. The Lord-Lieutenant. 

5. Justice of the Peace. 


= MUNICIPAL CORPORATION ACT. 
WAP. 
6. pee for the Poor previous 


7. of Highways. 
8. Constables. 
9. The Town Corporations, 
10. London. 
11. Franchises. 


Parr Il.-SELF-GOVERNMENT SINCE THE MUNICIPAL CORPORATION ACT. 


| 
1, Comparisons of the Old and New 

Systems of Self-Government. 

2. The Parish. 

3. Poor-Law Unions. 

4, Other Municipal Boards for 
Public Health. 

5. Town Corporations since 1835. 


Cnap. 
6. The Metropolis and its present 
Corporation. 


8. Functions of Justices of the 
eace. 
9. Sessions of the Peace, 


10. County Police. 


BOOK VII. 
THE PARLIAMENT. 


Crap, 

1. Historical Survey. 

2. The Composition of Parliament. 

8. Organization of the Upper House. 

4. The Composition of the Lower 
House.—A. Electoral System 
before the Reform Bill.—B. 
Electoral System since the 
Reform Bill. —C. Elections 
and Assembling of the Lower 


Cuar. 
6. Routine of Business in Parlia- 


men 

7. Legislative Power of Parliament. 

8. Parliament as a Revenue De- 
partment. 


10. noe of the Royal Prero- 
tive under Pariiamentary 


House. 
5. Privileges of Parliament. 11. Parliamentary Government. 
12. Parties and Public Opinion. 
BOOK VIII. 
THE LEGAL RELATIONS OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
Cuar. 
‘ossessions. . The East Indies, 


P 
2. The Colonies. 


AND A COPIOUS INDEX. 


LONDON: BOSWORTH & HARRISON, 215 REGENT STREET. 
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Now ready, | vol. illustrated by numerous superior Wood Engravings, antique cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON SCENES AND LONDON 
PEOPLE: 


Anecdotes, Reminiscences, and Sketches of Places, 
Events, Customs, and Curiosities of 


LONDON CITY, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By “ALEPH.” 


W. H. COLLINGRIDGE, “CITY PRESS,” 117 tro 119 ALDERSGATE STREET, 
LONDON, E.Cc. 


2 vols. post cloth, 


WAR PICTURES FROM THE. 


SOUTH. 


By B. ESTVAN, Colonel of Cavalry in the Confederate Army. 


With Portraits of 
JEFFERSON DAVIS. GENERAL “STONEWALL” JACKSON. 
GENERAL JOHNSTON. R. LEE. 
BEAUREGARD. HENNINGSEN. 
” McCLELLAN. BURNSIDE. 


AND PLANS OF BATTLES. 


LONDON : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON STREET. 


SOUTHERN HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


Just published, } vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR 
IN AMERICA. 


By E. A. POLLARD, 
Editor of the “Richmond Examiner." 


LONDON: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET STREET; anv 
CAXTON BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


COX (HOMERSHAM) ON THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


Just published, 1 thick vol. 8vo. cloth boards, 24s. 
THE INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
ENGLISH GOVERNMENT: 


Being an Account of the Constitution, Powers, and Procedure of 
its Legislative, Judicial, and Administrative Departments. 


WITH COPIOUS REFERENCES TO ANCIENT AND MODERN AUTHORITIES. 
By HOMERSHAM COX, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


LONDON : HENRY SWEET, 3 CHANCERY LANE. 


This day is published, 8vo. 18s. 


A GENERAL VIEW 


CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. 


By JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, M.A. 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Recorder of Newark-on-Trent. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


NEW WORK BY DR. VAUGHAN, 


This day is published, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 15s, 


LECTURES 


ON THE 


REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. 


By CHARLES JOHN VAUGHAN, D.D. 
Vicar of Doncaster, of and Chaplain in Ordinary 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES on the PHILIPPIANS. 7s. 6d. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES on Portions of § Scripture selected 
during the Seasons of Epiphany, Lent, and Easter. Second Edition, 10s. 


LESSONS of LIFE and GODLINESS: Doncaster Parish 


Sermons. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


THE BOOK and the LIFE: Cambridge University Sermons. 
Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


MEMORIALS of HARROW SUNDAYS: School Sermons. 


Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS: Greek Text with 


English Notes. Second Edition, 5s. 


NOTES for LECTURES on CONFIRMATION. Fourth 


Edition, Is. 6d. 


REVISION of the LITURGY: Five Discourses, Second 
Edition, 4s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 


SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


Just published, under the Direction of Captain Speke. 


A MAP OF THE ROUTE EXPLORED 
CAPTS SPEKE AND GRANT 


ZANZIBAR TO EGYPT, 


Showing the Outfall of the Nile from the Victoria Nyanza (Lake) 
and the various Negro Territories discovered by them. 


Price 2s.; or mounted on cloth, in « case, 4s, Postage free on receipt of stamps. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Just ready, Fourth and Cae ~ my pony Coloured Views, and other 


THROUGH NORWAY WITH A 
KNAPSACK. 


By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Just ready, with 6 Portraits engraved on Steel, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


QUEENS OF SONG: 


Being Memoirs of some of the Most Celebrated Female 
Vocalists who have appeared on the Lyric Stage, from the 
Earliest Days of the Opera to the Present Time. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF ALL THE OPERAS THAT 
HAVE BEEN PERFORMED IN EUROPE. 


By ELLEN CREATHORNE CLAYTON, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 6 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS & ANECDOTES. 


Being a Second Series of Reminiscences of the Camp, the 
Court, and the Clubs. 


By Captain R. H. GRONOW, 
Formerly of the Grenadier Guards, and M.P. for Stafford. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


In a few days, 3 vols. post vo. 


ROMOLA. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “ Adam Bede,’ “Silas Marner,” “Scenes 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


ELEANOR’S VICTORY; 


By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Aurora Floyd,” &c. &c. 
Is now in course of publication in “ONCE A WEEK.” 


ONCE A WEEK. 


THE EIGHTH VOLUME, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. éd., is now ready for delivery. 


LONDON : BRADBURY & EVANS, !1 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


NEW EDITION OF NATURE-PRINTED FERNS. 


This day is published, 2 vols. royal 8vo. £3. 
NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH 
FERNS: 


Being Figures and Descriptions of the Species and Varieties 
of Ferns found in the United Kingdom. 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 
THE FIGURES NATURE-PRINTED BY HENRY BRADBURY. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


Th ana which it Saal is that delightful one witch bar bn has been a labour of love to 
Mr. Henry Bra EY in bring ing to perfection. To speak of the accuracy of the plates is of 
course a misnome: are of the nature of pho! Segeugines and the only possible drawbeck to 
the work is, that its extreme > beauty will banish to the drawing-room table, as a mere ~— 4 
of pretty drawing, what, as a eclentific manual, has not been equalled." —Saturday Review. 
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form, ly the same as would if the 

ut ng iv’ on le by wit it, Tepro- 

any te natural dimen nsions.""— Quarterly Review. 
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